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Prone © shop yy deur York, 





HELOISE 


Exhibits carefully selected 
models of the very latest 
designs from the leading 
French houses, for morn- 
Ing, afternoon and eve- 
ning wear. 





HELOISE, Inc., imports her 
own Scotch tweeds. 
Sports clothes a specialty. 


HELOISE, Inc., is prepared 
to give you perfection in 
models or in creations 
from your own ideas ex- 
ecuted in her own Atelier. 


HELOISE 
Inc. 
Phone Plaza 1715 
515 MADISON AVE. 
At S3rd St. 


NEW YORK 








Greene 


Only Today? ...Or 
Will It Last? 


The iovely undulations which make 
the permanent 


wave by Paul re- 
main beautiful and 
soft. The fashion- 


ables come to the an 
master—for the ex- 

quisite coiffure eliges Cee 
which is the result 595 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


of master-artistry. Ent. on 48th St. 
Phone Murray Hill 4984-4985 











Greige Kid for Spring 
in the shoecraft manner—that is, 
ina graceful, double buckle san- 
dal with a twist of water snake in 
its strap of darker kid. $22.50. 


DAIOECRAFT 


714 FIFTH. AVENUE 


tting the 2% Sizes 1tolO 
arrow Heel <3 AAA toD 


TYLE FORECAST HF ON REQUEST 


—_— 








SOCIAL CALENDAR 


for Marcu 1928 


THURSDAY, MARCH 1—Dog Show under the auspices of Buffalo 
Kenne! Club, Buffalo, New York. 
Women’s Amateur Open Golf Tournament at San Diego Country 
Club, Chula Vista. Calif., to be continued until March 31. 
Intercollegiate Tennis Championship Tournamen: of Florida, Ormond 
Beach, Fla. 


FRIDAY, MARCII 2—National Squash Championship Tournament, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Dog show under the auspices of Toledo Kennel Club, Toledo, Ohio, 
to continue until March 4. 


MONDAY, MARCH 5—Golf Championship ‘Tournament of Palm 
Beach Country Club, Palm Beach, Fla., to continue until March 9. 
Golf Championship Tournament of Volusia Golf Club, Ormond Beach, 
Fla., to continue until March to. 
Tennis Championship of Florida, Tennis Tournament Club, Palm 
Beach, Fla., to continue until March to. 


TUESDAY, MARCI 6—Florida Fast Coast Women’s Golf Cham- 
pionship Tournament at St. Augustine, Fla., to continue until 
March to. 


FRIDAY, MARCI 9—Wedding of Miss Helen Munroe, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Rolland Graeme Munroe, to Richard Ivers Robinson, 
New York City, .. ¥. 

Informal Dance, Navy Yard, Charlestown, Mass. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 10—Third Subscription Dance at Whitney Hall, 
Brookline, Mass. 
Dog Show under the auspices of the Akron Kennel Club, Akron, O 
to be continued until March 11. 


Dog Show under the auspices of the Louisiana Kennel Club, New 
Orleans, La., to be continued until March 11. 


MONDAY, MARCH 12—Golf Championship Tournament, Forest 
Hills-Ricker Hotel. Augusta, Ga. 
Dog Show under the auspices of Canton Kennel Club, Canton, O., 
to be continued until March 14. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 13—Yorkville Community Association Dance at 
Ritz-Carlton, New York City. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14—Wedding of Miss Adlyn M. Van Wert, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. Everitt Van Wert, to William Me- 
Kinley, son of Mr. and Mrs. Fugene F. McKinley, New York. 
Florida Fast Coast Tennis Championship Tournament, Ormond 
Beach, Fla. 


THURSDAY, MARCI 15—¥lorida Amateur Team Golf Champion- 


ship Tournament, St. Augustine, Fla. to be continued until March 17. 


Dog Show under the auspices of California Chow Chow Club, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 16—Second Junior Supper-dance at the Copley- 
Plaza, Boston, Mass. 


Dog Show under the auspices of San Antonio Kennel Club, San 
Pitter Tex., to be continued until March 18. 


Boat Races at Miami Beach, Fla., to be continued until March 17. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 17—National Open Squash Tennis Champions 
ship Tournament at Shelton Club, New York. 


MONDAY, MARCH 19—International Flower Show at Grand Central 
Palace, New York, to be continued until March 24. (Concluded on page 58) 








Daisy GARSON 
LINGERIE ano NEGLIGEES 


NEW YORE 


A saion, very carefully ap- 
pointed, where one may in- 
spect... with the pleasurable 
comfort of being at home 
.... Custom-made sports 
dresses and intimate appar- 
€l of unusual loveliness .... 
and make her selection with 
satisfying leisure. Deliaht- 
ful.... Pare., . exclusive, 


by appointment oniy 
Tel. Plaza887G 142 €E. 55th St. 











Automatic Accordion 


For a jolly eood time this Accordion is just 
the thing. You play it in the same way you 
would the regular Accordion The music roll 
you insert in the instrument enables you to 
pli iy it at once, saving you yeurs ot pra actice. 
Music rolls available for several hundred of 
the most popular melodies. 

Two sizes and styles 
Popular Model, full size Accordion.... 
College Model 
Six music rolls free with each instrument. 
Additional music rolls are 60 cents each. Send 
for descriptive folder for further information. 
We carry the most complete line of Play- 
things, Games, Toys and everything for 
home and outdoor entertainment or 
amusement. Catalog sent free on request. 


Mail orders filled prompily. 


Waptair Playthings Store 


741 Fifth Ave., at 57th St., New York 














‘or “original | derigns 


~ 


“Boudoir ana Trousveau 
Accesrories 


been hong 


27 East 54th St- Ne 


(in the shop of Mizz L. Brogan inc.) 
Evergleder frcede- Worth Ave. 
Palm Beach 
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ia (Concluded from page 57) . 
on TUESDAY, MARCH 20—Dog Show under the auspices of the Capital v sa 
City Kennel Club, Columbus, O., to be continued until March 22. 








F) 








oat Spring Flower Show at Commercial Museum, Philadelphia Pa., to be 
en continued until March 24. 
= Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s Flower Show at Horticultural 
: Hall, Boston, Mass., to be continued until! March 25. 
_— 
Unusual Coat and Hat Outfits | THURSDAY, MARCH 22—Middle Holiday Dance at Hotel Plaza, 
Designed in my own studio—skillfully made i New York. 


and particularly becoming new models that 
delight with their chic and charm 


This outfit is made in flannel or handwoven ATIT F 4IRC |) ; ‘ns P . it7-C 2 rae 2 

posnespun —any color Either grosgrain rib SAT RDA} ? MARCH 7 f Junior Costume Dance at Ritz Carlton, I he smartest costume is the 

2»0n or self material pleatings for trimming. owe York anal 2 : a arene 

Hand-tailored, silk lined. Hat to —e RE : New York. i: — ees : for = for , asion. 

© years,—set $35.00; to 10 years, -00. ‘ ee . . “exclusive spring styles for misses 

Very specially priced Metropolitan Dance at the Ritz-Carlton, New York. and sia Simple frocks or 
i Ss. ¢ s 


I SPECIALIZE Modes for Infants, Children 


and Misses—Suits for Boys to 4 Original ie . ae > a ‘ ~ = 
S  Saahlins cx pene aioe Odden’ Gants. Second Junior Sociable for Sub-débutantes, at the Hotel Somerset, 


= Mail orders always receive my personal care. Boston, Mass. E N 
Mrs. E. N. Potter Jr. 





complete harmonious costumes. 

















: Inviting Inquiries from Specialty Shops Motor Boat Regatta at Havana, Cuba, to be continued unti! March 25. x 

| ADELE MAXIMILIAN Mrs. L.B.Valentine 

' : MONDAY, MARCH 26—Junior Holiday Dance at Hotel Plaza, New : : 
“in the Heart of Greenwich Village’’ York : . ? 553 Madison Avenue, New York 

» 267 West 11th Street New York : Between 55th and 56th Streets 

anceneeeninmnaietien ——— . Tea-dance by Adeline King Robinson at the Ritz-Carlton, New York. 


Second Fisher Hill Sub-débutante dance at the Country Club, Brook- 
line, Mass. 











South Atlantic Tennis Tournament, Country Club, Augusta, Ga., to be 
continued until March 28. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 27—Alumni evening party at Ritz-Carlton under 
direction of Miss Adeline King Robinson, New York. 


Dog Show under the auspices of the Hoosier Kennel Club, Indianap- 








olis, Ind., to be continued until March 29. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 29—Jinks Supper-dance at Pierre’s, New York 
City. 





North and South Open Golf Tournament at Pinehurst, N. C., to be 

eis Mea ieee continued until March 3o. 

FOR THEIR ge od 

OF FEMININE REFINEMENT | : ‘ mrp NI 9 

THE ONLY HOUSE SPECIALIZING tinued until April 1. TITIAN? 

IN HAIR PIECES ONLY. slow i ove . ie os 
Booklet upon request FRIDAY, MARCII 30—Senior Costume Dance and Cinderella Dance a Age si sy OR 


at the Ritz-Carlton, New York City. sophisticated loveliness is yours, 


| . . : , Madame, whe wear this 
Senior Holiday Dance at Hotel Plaza, New York. ad gpg ec aA 
Dog Show under the auspices of the Chicago Kennel Club, Chicago, fous Sor) 





Flower and Garden Show at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill., to be con- 











NEW YORK-29 FAST 48™ ST Ill., to be continued until April 1. 
PA. |= ] S-20 QUE DE LA DAIX SATURDAY, MARCH 31—Fourth Subscription Dance at Brattle Hall, 18 W. 57ih St. New York 


HAIR GOODS EXCLUSIVELY. Cambridge, Mass. 


BiuckDheiss 


20 and 22 ICest 57th Street 7 New fork, 


A Step from Fifth Avenue 
A. 
(. ats 














Sherry Candied Fruit 

_ ) 9 Ss ; 
J i LMOST every fruit that grows 
( deliciously candied, attrac 
(rats tively packed in the roune 


Sherry box. 
$1.75 the pound 


© Ry 
olcuir Oh 


300 PARK AVENUE 
Fifth Avenue at 58th Street 


Fen C 
ur oats 
The Waldorf-Astoria 


C : 
373 Fifth Avenue 


681 Fifth Avenue, New York acai Vark 


Main 
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A sincere effort to take a step forward in catering to the 
American taste for the finest chocolates. 


Called Prestige because this package and its contents have 
behind them eighty-six years’ devotion to careful making of 


* 


quality candies. : i it 
Called Prestige because it arrives sharing the laurels and fame i, } 


of such successful favorites as the Sampler, Pleasure Island, 

Salmagundi, Bonnybrook—all made and guaranteed by Whitman's. i 
We could not buy any better materials for making the Prestige 

assortment. Those who critically examine it will understand 

that the slightly higher retail price ($2 a pound) is due to the 

many new pieces in costly combinations and added hand labor, 

with the artistic and substantial nature of the metal chest. A 

notable gift, in one-pound or two-pound chests. 


Sold by the 18,728 stores, usually the leading drug store in each 
locality—agents for the sale of Whitman's. Each retail store 
receives Whitman's Candies dérect. 





PRESTIGE 
CHOCOLATES 


Feil be eee ene eile i ta i, Sal 
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LATE. 





INNER was to have been at eight o’clock. Most of us 

had gathered at that hour, or a few minutes before, and 

were standing about, as guests will, with one eye on the door, 
watching for the more daring late arrivals. 

Ten minutes passed; fifteen; twenty. And during that in- 
terval, all but one lady had come into the room. Still the 
hostess failed to have the cocktails passed. 

A half-hour went by. The men grew restless—the women 
too. 

And then She made a dramatic entrance—at exactly twenty 
minutes to nine. 

“T’m always late,’’ she gushed to her hostess, as if a mys- 
terious virtue lay behind the remark, and smiling as she said it. 
But I noticed that it was an artificial smile—that curious smile 
of the lips, not of the eyes. She had put it on, as one puts on a 
mask, or an English accent. She had evidently expected to 
create a sensation. At least she was noticed; and perhaps, in 
the final summing up, that was all that she desired. Here was 
the exhibitionist complex carried to the uth degree. She could 
attract attention in only this minor way—minor to her, but 
important to the rest of us, and to the cook. 

A brave man near her murmured, so that she could hear him: 
“Punctuality is the thief of time.”’ And he told us how his 
early army training had always forced him to be on time, 
everywhere. ‘‘The hours I’ve wasted, waiting for other 
people,” he continued, later, when we were finally seated at 
the table. ‘I hate to think of them.” 

“Tt is nothing but plain selfishness,’’ announced a dowager, 
in no uncertain tones. 

“She must be a very busy woman,’ 
out of town. 

“On the contrary, she has so much leisure that it stretches 
about her like an ocean.” 

“Ah! that’s just it,’ voiced another. ‘‘When you want 
anything done in this world, always ask a busy person to do it 
for you. Those who have nothing to do are the ones who post- 
pone their duties. The busy live on a schedule. They have to. 
They couldn’t get anything accomplished otherwise.” 

And so the chatter ran on. 
tardy lady, overhearing fragments of our talk, actually seemed 
to be pleased by the little ripple she had created on the surface 
of our social waters. She was 
like the person Wilde had caused 
to say, ‘‘There’s only one thing 
worse than being talked about, and 
that is not being talked about.” 

An outrageous ego is part of the 
equipment of any congenitally late 
person. Consumed with their own 
petty affairs, they give no heed to 
the rest of the race who make a 
stern business of being on time. If 
you will mentally run over the list 
of your friends and acquaintances, 
you will agree with me, I am sure, 
that people who are always behind- 


? 


, 


said the visitor from 


And the joke was on us; for the 


hand are vain and_ arrogant, 
stupidly interested only in them- 


selves and their own well-being. 


Man Seacen- 





1 once knew a woman like this who never gave a penny to the 
church collection, though she was blest with wealth. What 
the processes of her mind were we found it difficult to under- 
stand. And yet there are unfortunately many people in the 
world like her. ‘‘ There are so many others who can do those 
things,” she blandly answered, when someone had the effrontery 
to ask her why she was so incessantly remiss. And she thought 
she was witty. Denseness of intellect could go no further. 
Had she been a heathen, in need of salvation, she might have 
changed her attitude. 

Society is like a vast army—and when I use the word “society” 
I mean any aggregation of people who are trying, for each 
other’s benefit, to do anything in unison. There can be no 
cohesion, no progress, unless every member of a unit puts his 
shoulder to the wheel and does his share. There are just two 
kinds of mortals in the world—those who lift and those who 
lean. 

In England, theater curtains go up on time. The British 
public would never stand it if they didn’t. The queues that 
have waited outside the gallery entrance would be the first to 
boo if there were any long delay, as frequently happens in 
America. 

I heard a woman in a cynical mood say not long ago thet she 
was weary of depending upon others who shattered her nerves 
by their consistent tardiness. ‘‘The happiest people are those 
who shirk their responsibilities, ’’ she laughingly said. ‘I think 
J’ll be like that from now on, with no sense of what I owe to 
others. They always get along so nicely—folk like that. Vague 
and irresponsible—yes, that’s what I’m going to be. We wait 
not only for such people, but we wait upon them. What a 
pleasant time they have of it! It’s just as easy to have a spirit 
of laissez faire, to delay paying one’s little bills, writing the 
notes of condolence one has to write now and again, delaying 
an answer to one’s invitations. There are no end of little 
social amenities which one could easily forego, if one were 
not cursed with a conscience. Yes, I’m going in for that kind 
of care-free existence. It will save me so much worry.” 

Just then the clock struck. 

“Gracious!” she exclaimed, leaping from her chair at the 
sound of the chimes. 

And she was off like a shot. She, who had never been late in 

her life. 
Habit, you see. 


ree) 


“T promised to be at Eleanor’s at five! 


And it is quite 
as easy to acquire the virtue 
and habit of being punctual as 
it is to be an unpopular late- 
comer who spoils the good times 
of one’s fellows. For if everyone 
should 


suddenly decide to remain away 


were late—if everyone 


from a social function, what chaos 





It is inconceivable 
that people do not think of such 
things. 
larly late, never consider that. 
They think only of- 
It’s about the only thought there 


would result! 
But those who are regu- 
being late. 


is in their silly little minds. 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 
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Lucrezia Bori 


As everyone knows, Mademoiselle Bori is a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. In this portrait she is wearing 
A pastel green tatteta gown made for her by Madame Lanvin. 
The wide spreading skirts have tulle insets and swing over a 
small crinoline. With this frock she uses diamond and ruby 


bracelets and long Spanish carrings which are a family heirloom. 
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Candida confessed that never had she seen anything that quite approximated the youns gentleman opposite. 


GOLDEN ARROW. 





Which AY ed ( Lnswervinsl, [nto the / learts of lwo Spoiled 
p Sly f 


HE Train Bleu may be more famous, the 

Orient Express more romantic, but the 
cream-colored necklace of Pullman cars which 
slithers daily across Northern France and 
England, linked by the short sea passage be- 
tween Calais-Dover, has chi-chi all its own. 

At noon of a fine Paris morning in early 
summer, certain of the nobility and gentry 
wedge themselves through the rabble of porters 
and ordinary honest men in the Gare du Nord, 
toward the gate, bearing some one piece from 
their piles of luggage and an expression of 
genteel boredom on their correct countenances. 
So one day, when a shabby taxi deposited its 
occupants below and a slim lady in beige 
stepped out, throwing all the responsibility for 
lares, tickets, tips and her pigskin valises on 
the shoulders of a worried male escort, as if she 
Were stepping out of an unwanted cape, and 
then made vaguely for the stairs, clutching only 
an immense sac-d-main of fawn-colored suéde, 
the elegant being whose valet was attending to 
his ticket knew that she also was headed for the 
London express. This, if he allowed himself to 





Children of ‘the Crods 


ILLUSTRATION BY EVERETT SHINN 


meditate at all on her plans. He really was just 
a little too swell to bother to think about the 
actions of others. Only the catch of his gold 
briquet interested him at the moment. 

Candida Cameron, the goddess in beige, was 
neither maid, wife, nor widow. She had in fact 
only yesterday completed her divorce, and 
having bowed to the usual convention of dining 
and dancing at Ciro’s with her ex-husband on 
the night of the decree was now a trifle weary 
and oppressed by the reproachful eyes of her 
fiancé and glad that he was not accompanying 
her to London. He was, however, a dear about 
arrangements. She was presently ensconced in 
the best armchair in the best coupé, that tiny 
salon at the end of the International Sleeping 
Car Company’s luxurious rolling stock. 

William, her rich and virtuous fiancé, had 
engaged all four seats that she might travel 
alone. She disliked bad cigars. but she disliked 
still more good cigars, and her experience was 
that the gentleman whom chance flung into 
one’s coupé invariably was fat, had a hook 
nose and smoked cigars the entire trip. 





“Which makes me feel as if I were playing 
‘Going to Jerusalem,’ and I’m past the age for 
parlor games,”’ said Candida. 

Now, surrounded on every side by every 
comfort, with her pigskin cases piled in a 
special cupboard outside, with her dressing 
case and her cigarette-case at hand, she surveyed 
the crowd through the windows with eyes of 
blank indifference and held a cigarette in long 
gloved fingers, gently negligent. William, 
overcome by emotion, stood near-by. Poor 
man, he was impressed by her cool distinction 
and pleased because her heavy eyelids showed 
not one trace of excitement in the stirring scenes 
of the platform. How could he know that under 
that exterior, as necessary a traveling compan- 
ion to a chic divorcée as an Aflantic Monthly 
is to your aunt or my aunt or anybody’s aunt, 
Candida’s nature was throbbing, already keep- 
ing time to the ghostly revolving wheels which 
pounded in her ears? She had an almost ab- 
normal passion, which custom could not stale, 
for the table, the ash-tray, the little lamp, 


the atmosphere of (Continued on page 150) 
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At the Plaza. 


AM not a hundred years old. But I have 

my memories. And they take me back to 
the old St. Denis in the Quartier Wanamaker 
and the old Fifth Avenue on the then untowered 
and undeserted Square. I could buy smoked 
tongue and spinach, enough for two, at the 
former hostelry for thirty-five cents; and one 
slice less for only five cents more at the swell 
uptown resort. Alas! The St. Denis has fallen 
before the onrushing cloak-and-suit. And the 
Fifth Avenue is but a memory of that great 
day in General Grant’s life when he first met 
Eddie Bok. 

The Ashland House has gone, too. It was a 
mad spot where one went Saturday afternoons 
for one’s old-fashioned strawberry shortcake. 
One took one’s stenographer; or, if she were 
busy, one’s wife. The courtyard of the old 
Park Avenue is piled high with dress goods. 
Simeon Ford’s Grand Union, home of oysters, 
commuters and wits, has long since made way 
for a huge building named after a man who was 
not known, in Ford’s time, to half a dozen 
persons in New York: one Pershing. Even the 
Manhattan is no more. 

The East Side restaurants are mostly memo- 
ries. Café Boulevard, with its hand-shaking 
head-waiter and its pre-jazz songstress of the 
impeccable shirt-waist, has plunged into the 
morass of an uptown side street. Little Hun- 
gary, if it survives at all, has become what its 
name implies. And Luchow’s serves _near- 
beer! 

Broadway, wineless, is very nearly foodless. 
The Astor remains. There is still a Knicker- 
bocker Grill. The Claridge may still have a 
restaurant. But Browne’s has fled before the 
racing automats. Joel’s is closed. Churchill’s 
has gone. Even Murray’s, with its glassware 





At Pie rre's. 





a | ba The Stranger within the Cates of ‘the Metropolis will 
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glories, has crashed on 
the floor of time. 

The great Broadway 
restaurateurs are gone. 
The Boy from Rector’s 
is now reminiscing pallid- 
ly in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. The Seven 
Shanley Sisters, brothers, 
cousins, uncles and aunts, 
driven from _ backdoor 
and basement, have been 
sacrificed to make a movie holiday. The Bat- 
tling Bustanobys are no more. Louis Martin 
with his trick dancing floor and his trickier 
mural decorations has vanished. Cap Churchill 
is but a burly memory. 

Sixth Avenue is desolate. Mouquin’s is little 
more than a non-alcoholic label. And Jack 
Dunstan, thrice a millionaire, is piously dead. 

Fifth Avenue, too, is well-nigh deserted. The 
Brevoort, famous for its food and its maitre 
@’hétel, still stands. Its marbled walls are more 
obviously thin and Jean’s waistband is more 
obviously fat, but it is still the Brevoort and 
its food is still the best of its very good kind. 
But the saintly Holland House is now divided 
between a cafeteria and a bank. And the 
Savoy and the Netherland, Scyllaand Charybdis 
of Fifty-ninth Street and the Farthest North, 
persist only in vicarious and hyphenated glory. 


HERRY’S survives. But in forms of which 
Louis Sherry, its famous founder, and 
Little Egypt, its famous guest, could never 
have dreamed. A candy shop which is a res- 
taurant. A hotel which is taller than any other 
hotel in the world, and serves its best food in 
the basement. And a Fifth Avenue Gibraltar 
which has lost its ancient moorings and drifted 
far out into the modern Park Avenue sea. 
Delmonico’s—there’s a memory to fill the 
cup with tears! Remember old Crispi of the 
flowing burnsides, smiling Fisher in the Palm 
Room, softly surly old Silvain, kindest of head 
waiters? Remember the roof of a summer’s 


BASKERVILLE 


Remember the gold chairs in the 
Remember? How can 


night? 
private dining-rooms? 
we forget! 

Martin’s has gone. Smiling Humbert, now 
prince of Monte Carlo and always brother of 
Camille of the sacred Café de Paris, no longe: 
strains his acquired English explaining to the 
visiting trenchermen why dinner  withou: 
wine was a dollar and a quarter and dinner wit! 
wine was only a dollar. Figure it out for your 
self. I never could. But I always took the 
dinner with wine just to be economical! 

The Waldorf, now thoroughly Astoriaized, is 
about the only member of the Old Guard that 
has not yet surrendered. To-day it is still a 
hotel. But to-morrow—who knows?—it may 
be a Cathedral of the Motion Picture! 


HAT is life, as we live it, on Manhattan 
Island in the first half of the twentieth 


century. Last year’s palace is this year’s 
dump. This year’s dump is next year’s 
palace. 


All of which is preliminary to saying that the 
present has its glories as well as the past. Del- 
monico’s and Martin’s have gone. The Colony 
and Polignac’s have come. And so have many, 
many others. There are between fifty and a 
hundred restaurants de luxe in New York 
to-day where once there were four or six. The 
best perpetuate the best New York traditions, 
and add to them many of the finest culinary 
traditions of the Old World. 

A few years before the war, I was taking my 
coffee under the trees at Armenonville in the 
Paris Bois, when a good looking young maitre 
@’hétel approached me and asked my advice. 
A man named Regan, it seems, was about to 
open an outdoor restaurant on the terrace of his 
New York hotel. He intended to call it 
Armenonville. And he had offered my young 
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friend a large sum—five thousand dollars 
a year, I think it was—to come to 
America and take charge of it. This 
particular maitre d’hétel did not come. He 
stayed in Paris to become Julian of 
Ciro’s, the best known restaurateur in the 
world. But Louis came—Louis Catone— 
and initiated on the terrace and in the 
grill room of the Hotel Knickerbocker 
a new era in New York restaurant life. 

It is hard to tell what makes one eating 
place so much better than another. Chefs 
help. So do architects. And manu- 
facturers of ventilating systems. But 
there must be something else. And that 
something is what Louis had. Hitherto, 
there had been Fifth Avenue, and there 
had been Broadway; and never, not even 
in the biggest moments of Rector’s and 
Shanley’s, had the twain respectably met. 
They did meet in the Parisian smartness 
of the Knickerbocker. And they formed 
that alliance which still remains the 
principal bulwark and one of the principal 
charms of the New York restaurants. 


IM REGAN’S Knickerbocker, the 
Forty-second Street Country Club, 
has gone. And Maxfield Parrish’s “ King 
Cole” has gone with it. But Louis re- 
mains. I saw him not solongago, thesame 
knowing, debonair cosmopolite, standing 
at the glittering entrance to the fine new 
grill room in the Ritz Tower. Charley, 
his first captain, remains, too. For years, 
with intermittent absences in Palm 
Beach, he has presided over the dining- 
rooms of the Ambassador. Any one who 
has eaten a meal in either of these ex- 
clusive hostelries knows what the com- 
ing of Louis and his staff of trained 
Parisian waiters has meant to the metropolis. 

At the Knickerbocker, Fifth Avenue had 
come to Broadway and brought its wife. With 
the opening of the Ritz—the second big event 
in modern gastronomic history—Broadway 
returned the call. And if the lady it brought 
with it was not always its wife, she was un- 
deniably and often irresistibly decorative. 
There were several maitres d’hétel in the early 
days of the New York Ritz, mostly blond, 
stoutish Teutons, who knew the elegancies of 
the continental Ritzes, and succeeded in 
making those rare flowers grow on Manhattan 
soil. But gradually, one man emerged as a 
permanent figure in American restaurant life, 
who was not stout or Teutonish; an eel-like 
little Frenchman, slim and swarthy, with pin- 
point eyes. His name was Pierre. 

Pierre knew his Fifth Avenue as Louis 
had known his Broadway. And as a fur- 
ther link in the alliance between the two thor- 
oughfares, Pierre and Louis joined forces: 
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At the Exclusive Colony 
Restaurant 


first on the Ziegfeld Roof and later at Castles- 
in-the-Air and Castles-by-the-Sea. Maurice, 
the dancer, had made a sensation abroad at the 
Café de Paris. I'll never forget the first time 
I saw him there: I didn’t know whether he was a 
waiter or a guest! Vernon Castle had appeared 
at Louis Martin’s on our own Broadway, and 
had made an instant hit. Pierre and Louis 
saw the writing on the wall, the dancing on the 
floor. They popularized exercise as a restaurant 
accomplishment. God help them, they intro- 
duced the cabaret! For years, Louis was 
shameless: he seemed forever lost to the 
niceties of quiet dining. But Pierre repented, 
turned his back on Broadway, and opened the 
delightful restaurant which bears his name. 
Pierre’s was epochal. High-class restaurants 
outside of the great hotels were scarce. Sherry’s 
and Delmonico’s, of course. But both were 
struggling vainly in their old Fifth Avenue 
locations against rising rents and receding 
patronage. Maillard’s was a luncheon place 
de luxe. Rubens was open for dinner, but 
did its biggest business after the theater. 
Claremont, still an excellent restaurant with a 
gorgeous river view, was too far uptown for 
every-day use. There were few good small 
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restaurants, few good side-street restau- 
rants. Pierre’s, in its first days, was both 
of these rarities. This wise little man, the 
product of Fifth Avenue and the partner 
of Broadway, soon proved that an un- 
pretentious restaurant situated far from 
either of the city’s Main Streets could be 
made to pay. The result of this exploit 
was a complete transformation of the 
gastronomic map of the metropolis. 

The Viennese Baumgartens took 
Pierre’s bright idea and tripled it. 
Voisin’s, the Crillon, and the Elysée were 
immediate successes. They still are. 
Headwaiters poured out of hotel dining- 
rooms and poured themselves and their 
followings into converted stores and 
renovated basements. Anybody could 
open a restaurant under these conditions. 
And almost everybody did. Apartment 
houses were built with special restaurant 
equipment in the dark ground-floor rear. 
Word went around that these smaller 
places weren’t too strict about prohibi- 
tion—there’s the word; i knew it would 
sneak in somehow—and before the big 
caravansaries of Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue knew what was happening, the 
side streets owned New York. 


HE hotels had a hard time. The 
small ones closed their dining-rooms 
or converted them into coffee shops and 
self-servers. Most of the medium-sized 
ones went back to their business of 
renting rooms for salesmen’s samples. 
Only a few survived: the Brevoort, 
because of its food and its location; the 
Algonquin, because of its theatrical 
patronage and its literary lion-cubs. 
There may be others, but I don’t remem- 
ber them. In the meantime, the big hotels 
waged relentless and fairly successful war. They 
greatly improved their cuisine. They opened 
special rooms with special names. They gave 
these rooms the smartness of Louis, the elegance 
of Pierre. They provided cool roofs for summer 
and warm grills for winter. The Biltmore, with 
its gorgeous Cascades and lovely down-stairs 
dining-rooms, retained its vogue. The Van- 
derbilt’s Della Robbia Room never lost its 
popularity. The Commodore and the Penn- 
sylvania—and now the Roosevelt—captured 
their share of the dining and dancing crowd. 
The Gotham and the St. Regis languished, 
but only for a brief period; so did the Nether- 
land and the Savoy. But the Plaza was still 
the Plaza. The Ritz, the Ritz. 

“Then came Park Avenue!” 

Broadway, in the Knickerbocker, had 
achieved smartness. Fifth Avenue, in the 
Ritz—or Madison Avenue if you will be 
accurate—had captured elegance. The side 
streets, in Pierre’s had combined both these 
qualities with intimacy. Now, Park Avenue, 
in the Marguery, was to add splendor. The 
Marguery was not the immediate success that 
the others had been. In spite of absurd rumors 
that the food was cooked in the Ritz kitchens 
and shot several blocks through underground 
pneumatic tubes, or perhaps because of those 
rumors, trade was slow in coming to the broad 
avenue which the railroad people call ‘‘The 
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At the Crillon 
Gateway to a Continent.” But when it did 
come, it stayed. 

Nobody watched this experiment with 
keener interest than little Pierre. He had 
outgrown his side-street quarters; and he was 
in danger of outliving his side-street vogue. 
The open spaces of Park Avenue attracted him. 
The success of the Marguery convinced him. 
He came to Park Avenue and succeeded. The 
Ambassador, further up on the other side, had 
already achieved a vogue. The Park Lane, 
now a delightful reality, was about to be built 
across the way. And Sherry’s brought to life 
by a charge of DuPont powder money, moved 
into its marble palace next door—bringing 
with it that powder-puff maitre d’hétel, Theodore 
Titze. 

The day Theodore moved his pink cheeks 
and his white waistcoats from the Ritz to 
Sherry’s, Park Avenue arrived. During those 
years when Pierre was chasing the blinding 
lights of Broadway and recovering from the 
strain in the shadows of the side streets, this 
round-faced pudgy little man attained dicta- 
torial heights such as had never been achieved 
by a New York maitre d’hétel. Theodore’s 
word was law, not only to the Ritz waiters but 
to the Ritz guests. And it was a faithful, some- 
what awed following which he took with him, 
first to Sherry’s, then to his own ultra-smart 
hotel, the Madison. The Ritz survived the 
blow. Under the leadership of the other 
Theodore—slim, elegant, bright-eyed Theodore 
Szarvas of the saber cut and the saber waist— 
it remains one of the most crowded luncheon 
restaurants in the world. But it never regained 
the dinner clientele which Theodore Titze 
took with him in his rotund wake. 


IKEWISE, the side streets survived the de- 
parture of Pierre’s. The Colony, an even 
better restaurant than Pierre’s was in its early 
side-street days, grasped and held the leadership 
of the smaller places. It has been challenged 
many times. It is being challenged right now 
by Polignac’s, which has raised the converted- 
- house type of restaurant to a dizzy height of 
social exclusiveness and culinary splendor. 
There are no better restaurants in all New 
York than these two; few anywhere nearly so 
good. The three Baumgarten places, now 
under separate management, stand with the 
Colony and Polignac’s in the quality of their 
food. So do some of those sti!l smaller side- 
street cafés, which move so often and court 
not the public eye! 

Most of the places I have mentioned are 
fairly high-priced. Loss of profit on wine 
brought about increased profit on food. De- 
creased patronage, due to the obvious liquid 
advantages of dining at home, sent prices still 
higher. Cost of labor and materials kept them 
there. The need of moderate-priced restaurants 
asserted itself. Modest places like Maison 
d’Arthur and the Longchamps chain partially 
met this need. Inexpensive foreign cafés, 
usually far from Fifth Avenue, came into exist- 








ence over night. Rus- 
sians, driven from their 
old haunts in Moscow 
and St. Petersburg, in- 
undated New York with 
music and borsck. The 
Russian Bear, the most 
interesting of these exotic 
cafés, seems to be the 
most durable. Italians, 
Germans, Austrians, even 
Turks, fleeing from in- 
tolerable post-war condi- 
tions in their own coun- 
try, streamed into New 
York’s side streets and 
revivified the dying 
table d’héte. Constan- 
tinople, a much berugged Armenian restaurant 
with excellent Turkish food, has achieved a 
considerable vogue. A dozen Italian cafés and 
gardens displayed their alluring signs. They 
weren’t Biffi’s or Bertolini’s—but they knew 
how to make goucchi and ravioli, and they have 
prospered. 

The tea-room, scorned by males, saw its 
opportunity in the popularity of the side-street 
locations and the prevailing height of the side- 
street prices. Dolled up in picturesque foreign 





Hors d’ocuvres at the Voisin 
accoutrements and sporting picturesque foreign 
names they began serving good American food 
for both men and women at moderate rates. 
The Alice Foote MacDougals, resplendent 
in Spanish and Italian backgrounds, are the 
aristocrats of this new restaurant society. Their 
success brought many imitators; and some 
competitors: Dixie Kitchens and Ship Grills, 
which give good solid food and attract good 
solid people. The candy stores, which had 
done a sandwich and cake business during 
shopping hours opened 
the floors above their 
shops as regular restau- 
rants. The most success- 
ful of them, Schrafit’s, 
has invaded Fifth Avenue 
with an entire building 
devoted to various din- 
ners at various prices. 
And finally, Childs’ has 
subordinated the sinker 
to the calory, and has 
reached out for the trade 
that used to go to the 
medium-sized hotels. 
The arrival of Childs’ 
on Tifth Avenue boxed 
the — culinary 
It was as important an 
event as the arrival of 
Louis on Broadway, of 
Pierre on the side streets, 
of Theodore on Park 
Avenue. It rivaled in 
importance the bringing 
together of Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue at the 
Knickerbocker, of the 


compass. 
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old world and new at the Ritz. It meant that 
New York had achieved the most complete 
restaurant equipment of any city in the world, 
I have said little of the quality of the food. 
Eating is believing. I could name a hundred 
restaurants in New York where a prime dinner 
de luxe can be obtained. I will name thirty- 
one: 
The Brevoort, Fifth Avenue and Eighth 
Street. French ownership, French atmosphere, 
French cooking. Up-stairs, the main restau- 
rant and Jean. Down-stairs, a maze of small 
rooms, agile waiters, intriguing people—the 
latter from the Village and the Town. Prices 
reasonable. Food beyond reproach. 


IHE Lafayette, Ninth Street and University 

Place. Just a block from Fifth Avenue— 
and little more than that from the Boulevards. 
Same management as The Brevoort; same food: 
same atmosphere, only more so. Real French- 
men playing real checkers and real dominoes— 
and letting the rest of the world go wag. 

The Pennsylvania, Seventh Avenue and 
Thirty-third Street. Big, booming, bustling 
beanery—with a beautiful main dining-room 
and a gorgeous roof. Down-stairs, there is 
Peterson of the pink cheeks and the Waldorf 
training. Up-stairs, there is the dance floor 
and the view. Everywhere, there is excellent 
food, slightly Statlerized but dependably 
cooked. 

The Waldorf, Fifth Avenue and Thirty- 
fourth Street. An institution—with all of an 
institution’s advantages and a few of the other 
things. Two fine, dignified restaurants on 
Fifth Avenue; a huge interior grill, where there 
is dancing; and in summer a roof. Try the 
broiled young turkey—and, of course, the 
Oscar Sauce. 

The Vanderbilt, Park Avenue and Thirty- 
fourth Street. Perennially youthful hotel with 
handsome dining-rooms and handsome-is-as- 
handsome-does kitchens. The Della Robbia 
Room, one of the first of the “specials,” is still 
one of the best. There are dances through the 
week and concerts Sunday evenings. Don’t 
miss the products of the oyster bar. 


HE Biltmore, Madison Avenue and Forty- 

fourth Street. Quality food at quality 
prices on a quantity scale. A dining-room for 
every architectural taste and a dish for every 
culinary one. The Cascades, a great terraced 
summer dining-room, sparkling with fountains 
and cooled by real above-the-city fresh air, is 
an experience. (Concluded on page 164) 
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| The Club Mirador 


“YNE of the few places which has held its popularity, despite 
Ns the fickleness of the public, is the Club Mirador. Every night 
after the theatre, a gay cosmopolitan crowd drifts through the 
grilled=iron gateway, and descends the stairs to the low=ceilinged 
Spanish room. There isa delightful intime atmosphere about 


the place, and smart society mingles with the top=notchers in the 





theatrical world, and enthusiastically applauds the really superb 


music. Moss and Fontana, that famous pair who have scored 





such triumphs all over Europe, are appearing for a limited 
| engagement February thirteenth, and will once again dance 


their inimitable tango. There is no pleasanter place to sup. 














Nhrs. i homas Markoe Robertson 


with her two sons by her first marriage, Ansier and Anthony 
Duke. Mr. and Mrs. Robertson make their home at Guinca 
Hollow Farm, Old Westbury, Long Island, and are prominently 
identified with the hunting set. Mrs. Robertson is a sister of 
Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, junior, and is noted for her beauty, 


charm, and wit. No one is more popular in metropol-tan socicty. 
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THE TALISMAN OF GOOD TASTE 
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Every Debutante Needs the Cruiclance 
of a F airy Crodimother 


18 rue Vaneau, Paris. 

NCE upon a time, in a far-off republic, kingdoms having 

in those days temporarvily gone out of fashion, lived a 

fair and beautiful maiden, Manhatta by name. Her hair was 

golden, her eyes blue, and her skin dazzlingly white. As she was 

often seen playing with glittering pieces of gold, at that time 

called dollars, supplied by her father out of heavy chests kept 

in buildings rising far up into the air, she came to be known 
as the “dollar princess.” 

Her father, the richest man on earth and powerful beyond 
belief, was respected above all others. At the time Manhatta 
came into the world, the mightiest in the land had flocked 
from every part of the country to be shown this wonder of 
wonders, a child born with a golden spoon between its rosy 
lips. Her godmother, Belinda Fair, had at the christening 
appeared in golden robes, of the kind nowadays known as 
robes de style, but which at the time were merely considered 
ordinary afternoon dress. 

_ Aunt Belinda, making use ot the ancestral wand preserved 
in the Fair family for centuries, bestowed on Manhatta three 
gitts—a chain, a scarf, and a sealed package. The chain, a 





string of milky white beads of inestimable value, had been 
collected by a famous goldsmith called Partier, while the scarf, 
of the rarest texture so far known, resembling a glorified beige 
tricot, had been invented by the then famous Panel, designer 
of feminine adornments as well as mixer of magic scents. 

The chain, the scarf, and the mysterious sealed package had 
been, according to Godmother Belinda’s orders, preserved in 
one of her father’s iron chests far up in the loftiest of all build- 
ings, named for Manhatta, the Manhatta Tower. She was, 
however, only to gain possession of these gifts on reaching her 
eighteenth birthday. Until then, Godmother Fair, or *“* Fairy 
Godmother,”’ as Manhatta affectionately called her, watched 
over her education, and achieved the supernatural feat of 
keeping the girl in ignorance of her beauty. By some clever 
educational device, she managed to dull all Manhatta’s mir- 
rored reflections and succeeded in transforming her radiant 
beauty into an utterly unattractive image. This she called 
destroying feminine vanity. 

On attaining her eighteenth birthday, however, Manhatta 
finally gained possession of her treasures, and wore both chain 
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JANE REGNY 


“La Eintadle — Shacled Cray Chiffon 


and scarf. In order to judge of their effect, she dared one of 
her timid glances into the mirror, and the vision she now 
beheld dazzled her incredulous eyes. Gone were the cobwebs 
which so far had dimmed her view, and the image of a radiantly 
beautiful girl confronted her. 

She now suddenly remembered the sealed package with its 
mysterious contents, which was sure to be the most beautiful 
of all her gifts; and she hastened to break its seal. Her dis- 


appointment, however, was great, for the parcel merely con- 
tained a pear-shaped stone of little beauty, and of no apparent 
use whatever. Its color was ebony black. 

Fairy Godmother Belinda, who had secretly observed both 
Manhatta’s joy and disappointment, now came forward and 
said to her: ‘‘ My child, your chain of luscious pearls is a symbol 
of refined luxury. It will, however, go dull and colorless, 
should you be tempted because of your father’s wealth to over- 
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A black and a \ Vhite [ “rock 


step the boundaries of good taste. The scarf, a most precious 
talisman, has the power of teaching a girl the art of good 
dressing, for as long as the scarf remains soft and clinging 
she can rely on being in harmony with her surroundings, with 
prevailing fashions, and with what is suitable to her personality. 
Should she, however, be led to select eccentric garments, too 
advanced in style or too much out of date, the scarf would sud- 
denly get stiff and harsh, unyielding and entirely unbecoming.” 


‘And what about this unattractive black stone, Aunt 
Belinda? What am I to do with it?” 

“Why child, it’s my most precious gift. The stone of 
proportion. Lost to the world for many years, the laws of 
good proportion in dress had become a sealed book to most 
women of our generation, the stone having been kept locked 
up for you. Wear it constantly and be careful to observe its 
color. As long as it remains black you are safe, but beware 








of the day when it gradually fades to shades of gray or even 
turns white. It would be unerring evidence of your sinning 
against every established rule of good proportion.” 

“But why should this thing, proportion, be so important, 
Fairy Godmother?”’ 

‘Because it happens to be the key-note to harmony in dress, 
harmony being merely the result of perfect proportion. 
Applied to the human figure, it means a well-balanced, there- 
fore harmonious, body, with the head appearing neither too 
large for narrow shoulders nor too small compared to particu- 
larly wide ones. The worst sin a woman can commit, and 
often does, is to encase abnormally reduced hips into too 
narrow skirts, especially if possessed of a well-developed bust, 
for it stands to reason that any part of the human anatomy 
made to appear disproportionally small must logically make 
another part look disproportionally large.” 

“But tell me, dear Fairy Godmother, why all the women 
we know seem to concentrate their efforts of looking slight 
below the waist-line?” 

“Most likely because it’s so much easier than trying to 
reduce the upper part. But tell me, child, why do you 
ask?” 

“Because I also have noticed that reduced hip circumference, 
accentuated by narrowness and abbreviation below the waist- 
line, produces top-heaviness above.” 

“T am glad you should be so critical, child, and be assured 
that your stone of proportion will never fade if you continue 
to be as observant. Also remember, Manhatta, and this applies 
to now as well as to later on (should vou ever increase in size) 
that to appear as if you filled out your clothes entirely is in- 
artistic. Fit does not at all mean material stretched over 
flesh, emphasizing form. On the contrary, in its highest 
accomplishment, it should emphasize a semblance of void 
existing between gown and figure, the gown, however, never 
giving the impression of being a size too large. Clinging fulness 
enhances illusion, while a tight fit is sometimes a surprising 
revelation of too substantial a reality. And while I think of it, 
my child, you must right now make a vow never to try and 
design your clothes yourself. The knowledge of designing 
clothes is an art which needs even more experience than 
taste. Remember, even the foremost couturier in the world 
goes wrong in many of the models he presents in his collec- 
tions, so how can you, a mere amateur, expect to always 
hit the mark in the few gowns you are likely to design for 
yourself? 

“Another thing you must never do is to consult your maid 
about your clothes. Why should she be expected to know 
more than you? Don’t ever let me hear you say, ‘Annette 
knows exactly what suits me!’ Believe me, she knows nothing 
of the kind. Her opinion is merely a form of flattery, for even 
the most experienced ladies’ maid in the world is an uneducated 
woman; otherwise she would not be your servant.” 

“All you tell me, Aunt Belinda, makes me somewhat 
afraid of my chain going dull, my 





scarf getting unbecoming, and my 
black stone turning white. So 
what else, Fairy Godmother, must 
I observe to prevent these calam- 
ities from happening?” 

“For one, you must always 
remember that every kind of 
smartness is but short lived, that 
what is chic one day often be- 
comes dowdy the next. Nor | 
should you ever take the trouble 
to analyze how badly a woman 
can be dressed, but have eyes only 
for the one who is well dressed. 
Also, remember never to jump too 
rapidly at final conclusions in 
matters of fashion. The most 
daring looking novelty remains \ 
undesirable only as long as it 
has not been assimilated and / 
made desirable by reassuring per- \ 
sonalities. Don’t ever cling to a / 
fashion through habit and imagine 
that a woman wearing more ad- 
vanced styles than you do is badly 
dressed. She may be better 
dressed than you—to-morrow. 
Nevertheless, avoid eccentricity at 
all cost and always bear in mind 
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A SONG OF ELAINE’S 
By THEODOSIA. GARRISON 


could forget you through the day, 
Seeing | set my will to stand 
Like some armed sentry on the way 


Thousht seeks to its forbidden land. 


But through the night | have no spell, 
No prayer nor any cry to keep 
My will, a drowsy sentinel, 


Alert before the gates of Sleep. 


So, must | gird the sword anew, 
Holding this doubled task in sight, 
Not only in forgetting you 


But all those dreams | dreamed last night. 








that this can be as easily achieved by wearing what some 
people call extreme styles, as by wearing too conservative 
ones.” 

Manhatta, the most prominent débutante of the season, 
soon became the recognized belle of the exalted circles she 
moved in, as well as a frequenter of the foremost fashion 
establishments in the land, such as Pendel’s, Pappés, and 
Phurn’s. 

She secretly longed for the many beautiful gold and silver 
gowns, decorated with both diamonds and pearls, which were 
shown to her in these establishments, but was especially 
fascinated by the recently imported models designed by such 
famous houses as Pallet and Panvin for daughters of wealthy 
fathers. 

Manhatta, however, remembering her three talismans, 
pleaded safety, and resisted all temptation. In fact, she 
would wear nothing but white, pink or pale blue satin, as well 
as plain chiffon, for the evening, and the simplest of sports 
costumes fer the morning and afternoon. However, the time 
had now arrived for Godmother Fair to put Manhatta to 
the severest of all tests, the test of novel and strange envi- 
ronment. So, on a memorable day, early in spring, Belinda 
Fair gave orders for her new Aero Barouche to be brought 
out in order to visit Manhatta in her nearby Pong Island 
home. 

“Child,” she called out on reaching Pong Island, “I wish you 
to travel and visit foreign lands. A commendable stranger has 
been engaged for the purpose of accompanying you as a chaper- 
one across the ocean in one of the finest trans-Atlantic liners. 
This lady will never attempt to advise or bother you, for I 
have purposely selected her blind and dumb.” 

“But Godmother, dear,” Manhatta anxiously interrupted, 
‘‘why not accompany me yourself?” 

“Because, my child, a girl accompanied by mothers, grand- 
mothers and aunts has no chance whatever of seeing the world. 
Relations should all be left at home for the good of the child’s 
welfare. Traditions are excellent for the family circle, but 
most inconvenient for a débutante abroad. A well-protected 
girl has little scope to show her mettle. Remember that 
what was adequate and most suitable for 1928 is quite obsolete 
to-day.” 

“‘And where, Aunt Belinda, are you sending me?” 

“Why, of course, to Paree! The city considered Paradise 
on earth, now and ever after, by our most prominent com- 
patriots who have elected Paree, not merely for their burial 
ground but for every available moment they are still permitted 
to enjoy themselves on earth. Fancy, child, a city in which 
every kind of precious wine flows freely out of sparkling 
fountains in every public square.” 

Manhatta finally submitted and, even though reluctantly, 
departed. The trip to Paree in those days was still quite long, 
twelve hours, I believe, though it is said that in olden times 
antiquated vessels had actually been tossed about by moun- 
tainous waves for six whole days. 
These waves, however, are no 
more visible, the most recent air- 
ship route taking one high above 
the clouds. 

Aunt Belinda had_ expressly 
forbidden the Pitz, a hostelry ex- 
clusively reserved for Manhatta’s 
compatriots but only for those 
belonging to the very lowest 
classes. It was an abode consid- 
ered bohemian and very noisy. 
Manhatta had consequently en- 
gaged a suite in a quiet little 
Pension called the Pontmarte, 
situated on a hill, which was 
smart, quiet and eminently re- 
spectable. 


/ 
/ 
/ 
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/ Manhatta’s first few weeks in 
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Paree shall be passed over lightly, 
so we can the sooner get to the 
part of this story in which she 
gains experience in the art of 
dressing, and tells us what she has 
learned during her shopping ex- 
peditions. Nothing will give my 
readers a better idea of what hap- 
pened to Manhatta than to let 
them glance at the last letter 
she wrote to Mrs. Belinda V. Fair, 
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[ Ak and Silver Brocacle 


LENIEF 


in which she describes her purchases and her surprising errors 
of selection, ending up with the request of being permitted 
a speedy return to the safety and protection of her native 
land, and, incidentally, to her beloved Fairy Godmother. 
‘Dearest Fairy Godmother,” she writes. ‘“‘Why have you 
sent me over here to live when I had no wish whatever to 
leave you? No one in Paree understands me, save when I 
employ the old-fashioned term ‘dollar’ or ask Combien? (How 
much?). I was given to understand all dressmakers in Paree 
were artists and that all clothes were made to fit at once, and 
that one never had to send anything back, after delivery, to 
start fitting all over again. Don’t you agree that our one and 
only Pendel’s home methods, letting one select from among 
twelve hundred models the one which pleases one most, and 
allowing one to wear it out at once, is far preferable? At 
Peboux’s, the famous modiste’s, the other day, I attempted, 
from three to six, to attract the saleswoman’s attention. Only 
at six-thirty did a girl, armed with scissors, start cutting into 
an immense felt shape, transforming it, on my head, into a 


tiny cap. Half an hour later eight hats, one exactly like the 
other, had been produced, which, however, proved quite 
similar in style to those Grandmother’s great-aunt wears on 
her Van Pongen portrait painted in 1928. The saleslady ex- 
plained to me styles had not changed since then. 

“Strange as it may sound, Auntie dear, the enhanced 
beauty of my scarf, while I wore the eight Peboux hats, was 
very noticeable indeed. In spite of all this, I tearfully regret 
the lovely hats I bought on our Avenue at Pichtenstein’s and 
Pappé’s, which, every one of them, suited their lovely manne- 
quins to perfection. I remember the bill for these running 
into four figures, and also that when I tried to wear 
the hats myself they made my scarf get harsh and my stone 
turn gray. 

“The ready-made slippers I bought here at Phiteesi’s also 
had an unfortunate effect on my talismans. I had to give 
them away and get an entirely new supply, this time made to 
order at Pellstern’s. None of these specially made shoes are 
comfortable, but they have darkened my pendant and unbent 
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White Oilskin Vacht ing Jacket 


BECHOFF 


my scarf, so, knowing they are right, I might as well get used 
to this kind of discomfort. 

“The worst calamity which happened was after having 
lunched at the Pitz Grill. Walking through the gallery, I 
noticed a ravishing pair of gloves contained in a glass case. 
I stopped, bought the gloves, and wore them. They were of 
white kid, embroidered with coral beads. The day being 
cold, I drew my scarf about me, but to no purpose, for it 
seemed as if made of wire threads. This was evidently a 
warning, though I was unable at first to believe the beautiful 
gloves from a Pitz showcase could possibly have been the 
culprits. And yet, can you imagine, Fairy Godmother, they 
were, for as soon as they had been removed my scarf clung 
to my shoulders and I was warm and comfortable once more. 

“Fashions, in Paree, seem to repeat themselves: Most 
women have taken to period gowns, recalling the lovely styles 
of 1928 in almost every detail. Evening gowns, like in 1928, 
are quite long in the back and examples of trained gowns, 
part of the material actually on the ground, are being fully 


expected in the next collection. I ordered a black net gown, 
short in front but having a small train, which is graceful, in 
spite of the saleslady telling me it was unsuited for a young 
girl like myself. I would not give in, with the result that 
when I wore the dress my pendant turned milky white. I 
had so much longed for large puffs and bunches of silk, standing 
out at the back of the skirt which Madame Poulanger claims to 
have invented (nothing but a 1928 fashion revived), yet after 
my experience with the trained gown I simply didn’t dare. 

“Another unfortunate episode was caused by my love of 
spangles. Don’t you adore spangles, Aunt Belinda? They are 
at present terribly smart. Peruit, on the Place Vendome, 
continues to use spangled textures for dinner jackets, ‘smok- 
ings’ as they are called, combined with full-looking net skirts, 
and though it’s a fashion which started in 1926, lasting through 
1927, and was only really adopted in 1928 by the very smartest 
women, it is still being very popular and part of this delightful 
period’s general revival. As I had seen the _ best-dressed 
women in Paree appearing in pink (Concluded on page 162) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
CHARLES MartTIn 


THE RIVIERA'S IAMEMORIAL CHARM 
Lhis Carden Spot of the World is the Paradise 


HE Mediterranean Sea was not given its 

name for nothing. Bounded on the north 
by Europe, on the east by Asia, on the south 
by Africa, on the west by the Unknown World 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, otherwise the 
Straits of Gibraltar, it was, according to early 
geography, the sea in the middle of the earth. 
One of its most famous children, Christopher 
Columbus, born at Genoa, on the Italian 
Riviera, was to rob it of that geographical 
distinction; yet, for all that, it is still the central 
sea of a world perhaps more humanly impor- 
tant, the World of Fashion. Par excellence, 
it remains, as it began to be centuries ago, the 
Fashionable Sea. That luxurious and romantic 
coast-line, stretching from Marseilles to Men- 
tone, and from Mentone to Spezia, which we 
now call the French and the Italian Rivieras, 
has been the “playground” of the ruling and 
wealthy folk of the earth since the Phoceans 
(Greeks from Ionia) and the Phoenicians from 
Tyre and Sidon, in their adventurous galleys, 
dotted it with trading stations long before the 
Vatican was dreamed of. Marseilles was al- 
ready Massilia, Antibes Antipolis, Nice Nica, 
and Monaco Monoikos, anywhere between 
six hundred and three hundred and fifty years 
before Christ, and the Nice carnival to-day is 
the direct descendant of Greek 
floral festivals, which, according 
to a prudish English guide- 
book, had even in those early 


days “reached an_ indecent 
height.” 
When the Roman legions 


added it to the Empire, the 
Roman plutocracy soon 
followed in their wake, building 
their lovely villas and gardens 
hanging over the sea much as 
the English and American 
aristocracy and plutocracy have 
been building theirs for nearly 
a century. No one country is 
satisfied with its own beau 


monde, or its own fashionable 
meeting-places, however chic or 
climatically favorable they may 


of all Pleasure Seekers 


be. The world of fashion is essentially cosmo- 
politan, and in addition to its own native 
haunts, Newport, Palm Beach, Cannes, Deau- 
ville, San Sebastian, needs a sort of international 
clearing-house for mutual admiration, parade 
and gossip. Such, by virtue of situation, 
climate, and natural loveliness, have the two 
Rivieras been for generations, and such they 
are likely to remain, for nothing is more in- 
teresting in history than to watch how human 
nature, particularly fashionable human nature, 
loves to go on doing the same thing in the same 
place, season after season, year after year, 
century after century. 

But, apart from historic habit, there seems 
no reason why the two Rivieras should not 
remain the Paradise of Luxury and Romance. 
The causes which made them so still con- 
tinue, and must do so, so long as the shores 
of the Mediterranean remain so dramatically 
lovely and so beloved of the sun, and so 
long as those races who have created all 
the beauty and luxury and gaiety of the 
world still possess those shores, or bring their 
merchandise of dreams to the white ports of 
that mysteriously blue and haunted midland 
sea. 

Like all beauty, that of the Riviera has 





Village Provencal 


had a stern making. But as the Blue Train, 
having left Paris at 7:25 pP.m., glides with 
fashionable elegance from Toulon to Ven- 
timiglia, where it arrives at 12:50 the follow- 
ing day, filled with lords and ladies, gourmets 
and gamblers, gout, golf-sticks and _tennis- 
rackets, ‘‘sports” and spendthrifts and sleep- 
ing beauties from all lands, it is not natural 
to expect that a single one of its distinguished 
passengers should give a single thought to 
the Ligurians, to whom the bizarre and colored 
landscape on which they turn an occasional 
languid glance originally belonged, and who 
must be content nowadays to have given their 
name to the Ligurian Alps. Why should these 
graceful idlers trouble themselves with the 
processes of all this lotus-eating Paradise, 
successively fought into shape for their ease so 
long ago by Greeks, Phoenicians, and Romans, 
not to forget Saracens, Algerian pirates and 
earthquakes, to whom and to which the archi- 
tecture of those weird rock-cities, mortised 
in terraces around dizzy crags, owes its fantastic 
beauty! It is not to study history that they 
are here, but to lie on sunny beaches, to walk 
the links in plus-fours, to race their white 
butterflies in the regatta at Cannes, to try out 
their latest system at Monte Carlo, to eat 
strange dishes at world-famous 
restaurants, and, at the end of 
well-spent afternoons, to drink 
pre-war Scotch whiskies-and- 
sodas to the blare of jazz, and 
the disregarded sigh of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

To enable them to do all 
these things with the least 
possible exertion, and to their 
fullest satisfaction, all the art- 
istes of luxury, maitres a’ hétel, 
chefs, band-masters, bartenders, 
masseurs, manicures, pedicures, 
coiffeurs, parfumeurs, Amer!- 
can dentists, dancing-masters, 
croupiers, caddies, bath-chair- 
men, learned specialists 1 
fashionable complaints, strain 
every nerve—and extend their 
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Lord Brougham discovers Cannes 


myriad hands. Not the Cesars at the height of 
Roman domination were ministered to by a 
more efficient mob of pleasure-specialists than 
that which immediately takes in charge their 
British and American successors, as the Blue 
Train respectfully puts them down at their 
favorite destinations, with those mountains of 
haughty Bond Street baggage which, all over 
the earth, strike such reverence into the snob- 
bish democratic heart. 

The English have a positive genius for dis- 
covering and annexing “the soft spots” of the 
earth, and it is to them, the rough formative 
work having been done for them by earth- 
quakes, Saracens and other violent agents, as 
before mentioned, that the modern world really 
owes the Riviera. The discovery began by 
Lord Brougham, the famous English chancellor, 
being once (in 1831) held up in the Gulf of 
Napoli by quarantine’ regulations, and being 
so charmed with the soft airs and the flowers 
of the little fishing village of Cannes that he 
bought land there, built on it, wrote to the 
English papers about it, and thus attracted 
English doctors and their patients, himself 
bearing witness to its salubrity by living there 
till the age of ninety, when he was buried in the 
hill-top cemetery behind the town, with a Latin 
inscription and James, Fourth Duke of Mon- 
trose, for a neighbor. 

Over forty years before, the famous English 
traveler, Arthur Young, made an entry in 
his diary which reads quaintly to-day: “At 
Cannes, I was quite without a choice, no post- 
house, carriage, nor horses, nor mules to let; 
I was therefore forced again to take refuge in a 
woman and her ass. At five in the morning I 
walked to Antibes.” The famous golf-links, 
polo-ground, and race-course were still, as the 
saying is, in the womb of time. 


HE same genial diarist has another entry 

which makes us realize that, though Cannes 
won the first advertising honors, to Hyéres 
Properly belongs the historical priority as an 
English resort. On September 10, 1780, 
Young writes: “Lady Craven has sent me 
upon a wild-goose chase to Hyéres—one would 
think this country, from hers and many other 
descriptions, was all a garden. ... Returning 
from my ride to the ‘Hotel de Nacker,’ the 
landlord worried me with a list of English that 
pass the winter at Hyéres; there are many 
houses built for letting, from two to six Jouis a 
month, including all the furniture, linen, 
necessary plate, et cetera.” 
In the next century two famous persons were 





to set a seal of distinction upon 
Hyéres which has placed it 
above minor criticism: Queen 
Victoria and Robert Louis 
Stevenson. There, in the prim 
little French villa, “‘La Soli- 
tude,”’ which the sentimental 
traveler can still visit, ““R. L. 
S.” wrote (1883-1884), if I am 
not mistaken, ‘‘A Child’s Gar- 
den of Verse.’’ At Hyéres, too, 
the traveler from the north sees 
palm-trees, eucalyptus, agaves, 
and olives, for the first time, 
and thus takes his first breath 
of the sub-tropical atmosphere 
of the Riviera. 

Twenty-eight years after 
Lord Brougham had ‘“dis- 
covered”’ Cannes, in 1859, the 
English conquest of the Riviera 
was begun from the Italian end 
by Dr. Henry Bennet, who 
settled at Mentone (then be- 
longing to Italy) and wrote so 
enthusiastically about it that 
Barclay’s soon had a_ bank 
there, and when Queen Victoria 
and Mr. Spurgeon made it their winter quarters 
its fortune was made. 

Another English pioneer of the Riviera, at 
La Mortola, nearby, was Sir Thomas Hanbury, 





Carnival revelers at Nice 


formerly an English merchant in Shanghai, 
who in 1867 bought a wild ravine there, running 
down to the sea, with an Italian palace upon it 
dating from the thirteenth century, and there, 
by importing tropical plants from China, 
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Japan, India, he made a garden which still 
remains one of the loveliest and strangest 
gardens in the world. Soon An.ibes, to which 
we have seen A-thur Young walking from 
Cannes at five in the morning, ‘a woman and 
her ass” in charge of his baggage, was to come 
into its own, mainly due to the enthusiastic 
articles of Grant Allen, whom the charming 
hotel where he stayed, the Cap d’Antibes, still 
holds in grateful memory. To him, therefore, 
incidentally is due the popularity of Juan-les- 
Pins nearby, unrivaled as a bathing-place, and, 
after Cannes, one of the “‘smartest’’ rendezvous 
of the Céte d’Azur. 

But of all the pleasure-paradises of the 
Riviera, Nice has the longest, most continuous, 
record, since two thousand years ago the 
Phoczans of Marseilles named it Nicea, after 
the goddess of victory, that Nike who dominates 
the staircase at the Louvre. Though she had 
no Lord Brougham to advertise her, the famous 
Promenade des Anglais, running for two miles 
or more in front of the sea, was begun in 1822- 
1824 at the cost of the English colony already 
there. Still, it is probably to Americans that 
Nice owes most of her present popularity, the 
English apparently feeling more at home in 
Cannes, as anyone will attest who has observed 
the contrasting behavior of Englishmen and 
Americans at the Carnival for which Nice is 
famous. That makes it evident that a certain 
quicksilver of gaiety has somehow or other 
slipped into the American blood, which is con- 
spicuously lacking in the English. While the 
Englishman stands stiff and foolish as the 
ropes of dancers, @ /a faran”ole, surround him, in 
a vain attempt to sweep him with them on the 
tide of fun, the American is at once at home, 
and, as one finds him at the Opera Ball in 
Paris, wherever the dance is wildest there is he, 
while his Puritan ancestors turn in their graves. 


ONTE CARLO is perhaps the one con- 

spicuous pleasure center on the Riviera 
which owes least to the English in its popularity. 
That, indeed, began when Francois Blanc, the 
famous proprietor of the gaming-tables at 
Homburg, ending his tenancy there in 1861, 
took over tables already operating at Monte 
Carlo, and obtained a fifty-years’ concession 
from the reigning prince, Charles III., a con- 
cession which has gone on being renewed, to the 
entire satisfaction of the Monagesque people, 
whose concurrence with this source of national 
revenue is assured by their complete exemption 
from taxation and the large prices fetched 
by their property. (Continued on page 156) 












































An old Provencal house 
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Taken especially for Harper’s Bazar by 
SHERRIL SCHELL 








MADGE KENNEDY 


(Above) One of the most charming youns actresses and 
versatile comediennes now Appearing in New York is 
Madge Kennedy, who has scored such a hit as the little 
bride in Philip Barry's “Paris Bound.” Miss Kennedy 
has a large following all over the country asa result of 
her many motion=picture and other stage successes, 
especially Avery Hopwood’s “Fair and Warmer,” and 
is adored by the public as well as her hosts of friends. 


(Right) Miss Kennedy as she Appears in private life. 
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HOUGH the police, as the official chaper- 

ons of New York, may snatch visitors 
from the traffic, and rescue them from the 
perils of jaywalking, little if any provision is 
made to protect the alleged strangers within 
our gates from the gaudy dangers of play- 
going. Timid waifs, they are prey to siren 
advertisements and coaxing press-agents, bereft 
of all friendly elbows upon which to lean as 
they make the hazardous rounds of the box- 
offices and ticket-brokers. 

By the time the season has passed its meridi- 
an, the unwary passenger who attempts to 
board the Broadway theater when it is in high 
gear does so usually at his own risk, and there 
is no warning signal to make him watch his 
step. Until then the critics are usually on 
hand, crying all aboard, and piloting the 
resident sightseers among the better scenery, 
safe from the prostrations of ennui. 

Their helpful chars-a-bancs touch at the vari- 
ous newspapers and cart the literate customers 
to sure-fire diversion. For those who follow 
the daily reviewers as they rush madly off in 
all directions it is confusing enough, since some 
may be found dancing a stately rigadoon up 
one side street, while another is gravely re- 
moving his shoes in the presence of an art too 
beautiful even for spats. There is hat-tossing 
and the spreading of critical cloaks upon the 
sidewalk, salutes, fanfares, and banzais. 


HEN these proceedings are translated 

and the behavior decoded, the resident 
playgoer knows where to go if not crazy. 
But these friendly offices are séldom performed 
for the later comers, who are said to arrive 
about now upon the metropolitan scene and 
wonder what all the shooting’s for. The 
plays that are successful are going full blast, 
and the pre-and-post-Lenten slump has set in, 
and the seventeen-year locusts and other 
evidences of spring disaster have settled as 
always upon the thoughtful brows of the 
Broadway ringmasters. 

An outsider, viewing the wilderness of enter- 
tainment, might be moved to call up the only 
ticket-broker he can believe, and ask for 
merely a lower instead of the customary two 
on the aisle. But he should pause, and permit 
this or some other modest cicerone to take him 
gently by the hand and lead him warily out to 
the counter, and help him pay a war-tax on 
amusement until it hurts. 

_For it has been an interesting season on the 
New York stage, with many and various ways 
to while away that twilight hour between dinner 
and the night clubs; plays enough to suit the 
polyphonic Polonius, “either for tragedy, 
comedy, history, pastoral. Pastoral-comical, 
historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical- 
comical-pastoral, scene individable, or poem 
unlimited.” 

It takes a seer to chart playgoing two 
months from any given date, and it is a task 


MID-SEASON 
IN THE 
METROPOLIS 


If You Are in New York at This Time, 
Here Are the Plays You Should See. 
Selected for You by One of the 
Best=-Known Critics of the Drama 


Tohn Andlerson 


that might baffle even those who know who 
the next President is going to be, or what 
El Bambino’s batting average will run to next 
season. But there are certain tripods by which 
the Broadway oracles can sit at this juncture, 
and guess with reasonable accuracy what may 
be in town by the time these advisory notes 
appear in print. 

If you would cry or laugh in the company 
of expert playwrights, and at the behest of 
some of the drama’s leading ladies, ‘‘ Coquette” 
and “Paris Bound” stand, I should say, at, 
or near the top of any playgoer’s list of things 
to be seen. They exhibit the theater at its 
most cunning and skilful counterfeiting, and 
indicate its high sovereignty when, like other 
fragile commodities, it is handled with care. 


O MANY cooks in “Coquette” made the 

broth that it proves, if anything, that our 
plays should be written and staged only in 
conference. It holds true and touching sad- 
ness, this play of a little Southern girl who 
flirts her life gaily away on the brink of love, 
and then falls fatally in. She moves graciously 
through its scenes until the stealthy tread of 
tragedy tramples her down almost by tiptoe, 
leaving her broken, and gallant, and the 
audience up to its eyes in tears. 

Not once does its tender weeping betray 
the viscous gleam of glycerine; not once 
do you suspect that the tug at your heart- 
strings is merely dramatic red tape. Jed 
Harris, its producer, has seen to that with 
the craft of honest showmanship, and the 
intuition of a fine artist. Since he is not 
actually acting the Southern young lady, it 
may be added that Helen Haves is so right, so 
unerring, so radiant in her chivalrous heart- 
break that I can think of nothing but superb 
to call it, and since that sounds somehow 
stately, fall back upon the inarticulate but 
satisfying expedient of simply patting these 
unused palms together. 

Though “Paris Bound” is only a few blocks 




















up the street, as the old crow flies, it is at the 
opposite pole in mood and spirit, and right 
next door in its validity of character and 
conduct. It is a gay and wise play, with much 
shrewd sense tucked away in its bantering 
dialogue, and its author, the Philip Barry of 
“You and I” and “White Wings,” at his best 
at sly and witty sayings. 

Peeled right down to its faintly aging core, 
“Paris Bound” tells the tale of a young couple, 
with money and love, and looks, and children, 
and society, in fact everything, bent upon 
making their marriage stand against the whole 
world; even if the world does turn out to include 
a slightly amorous young woman on the 
French Riviera, and a potentially naughty 
composer in milady’s Manhattan studio. 

They have so-called advanced theories of 
matrimony, and suspect that if you love 
anyone enough it doesn’t make much difference 
what hockey is played with sex—a convenient 
notion, providing enough rope. Their connu- 
bial bliss is nearly wrecked in the chilling 
face of jealous fact, but they manage to snap 
out of it and bring the final curtain down on 
the happy thought that, regardless of what 
each may be to someone else, they are all the 
world to each other. 


R. BARRY conducts them to this simply 

elegant state of mind by literate and in- 
telligent steps, to the accompaniment of festive 
dialogue that sparkles on the more decent side 
of brilliance. Miss Madge Kennedy is virtually 
flawless in the principal part, after which un- 
settling admission your reporter hurries with 
averted eye to the next victim, with the parting 
assurance that his free evenings will be devoted, 
he hopes, to basking in the enchanting glow of 
“Paris Bound.” Hoping to see you there, I 
am, yours very truly. 

While at “Paris Bound” you might step, 
during an intermission, across the street (in 
case the theatrical map hasn’t been re- 
arranged), and beg the box-oflice at the Booth 
to laugh a nasty laugh when you ask for a 
couple of good seats to “Escape.” It is Gals- 
worthy’s swift and fine panorama of an es- 
caped convict, racing through the various 
strata of English life, and asking the occupants 
somewhat pointedly what they would do if a 
romantically charming and gallant young man, 
guilty of accidental murder, rushed in and 
wanted shelter from the searching police. 

There is sharp appraisal of humanity in it, 
and some penetrating comment on the class dis- 
tinctions of justice, which comes to the convict’s 
own surrendering conclusion that it’s a man’s 
decent self that he can’t escape. 

If it did nothing else the play is to be per- 
petually honored for snatching Leslie Howard 
out of those witty and debonair comedy char- 
acterizations, and launching him into a terrific, 
relentless portrayal that never falters, and 
makes his performance (Concluded on page 146) 
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Drawings by Charles Martin 





[he typical Louis XV. soldier is the inspiration for 
this coiffure, a compromise between short and long 
hair. The up-turning curls in the back meet the 
softly waved strands brushed back from the forehead. 


NEW HEADS FOR OLD 


Paris Forecasts a Change 
in | lair-dlressing 


CHANGE in hair-dressing is immiment. The general move- 

ment toward greater femininity in clothes must naturally 
affect coiffures, and has done so. Evening dress has shown the 
most marked recent change, so evening coiffures have followed 
suit. This does not mean that women, in general, are letting 
their hair grow, though some few are doing so. But even short 
hair is worn decidedly longer. The Eton crop is a thing of the 
past, except in very special cases, and the manly shingle—graded 
hair in the back only a quarter of an inch long—has followed 
it into oblivion in the smart world. There is still a neat, well- 
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A favorite solution for the hair which is beginning to 





























grow out is borrowed from the Jack of Hearts. The hair 
is rolled in one roll right round the head and over the 


ra 


ears. Lady Abdy wears her ash=blonde hair like this. 








marked line where the hair stops in the back of the neck, but the 
hair itself is trimmed less closely. 

Hair is also often more fluffy. A big loose wave is put into it in 
the front, at the sides and the top of the head; in the back we often 
see curls, the short tresses curled up instead of under, and combed 
up also, so that the whole back of the head is a curly mass. The 
hair in front is loosely waved and brushed back to meet the curls, 
the ends of the long front strands being curled upwards also, in- 
spired by ‘“ Fanfan La Tulipe,” a typical Louis XV. head, recalling 
the ‘‘Rosencavalier.” It is quite different from the classic flat 
curls that we observed and reported last spring at Deauville. 
These ‘‘snail-shell” curls are rather too much bother to keep in 
order. However, they are still worn by women who have adopted 
the fringe on the forehead. 

This looser, fluffier hair-dressing is most successful in the evening, 
because evening skirts are frankly longer, so that the very small 
neat head is not so necessary to give an illusion of tall slimness. 
A large head with a short skirt destroys good proportion, and 
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This coiffure is frankly inspired by the Chinese maiden. 
It is extremely individual The hair is either long or 
a false chignon is used over one ear. The heavy 
twist is like a black rosette twined with pearls. 


makes the wearer look shorter. The present evening gown, with its 
trailing ends and panels, really long at some points, does not go so 
well with the tight sleek head, such as we wore universally last year. 

In the daytime, while skirts remain short, hats must remain 
tight and tiny, and hair-dressing, therefore, simple. Some of the 
milliners are trying hard to induce us to wear bigger hats, even 
with street clothes. If the couturiers get our daytime skirts down, 
as some of them declare they wish to do, hats may be larger; but 
not otherwise. 

A favorite way of arranging growing tresses is illustrated by 
Martin on page ninety-one. Its origin is the Jack of Hearts, 
whom the French call ‘‘Lahire,” with his locks carefully rolled 
up all around his head. Lady Abdy is wearing her ash-blonde hair 
like this just now. 

Growing tresses, as well as fluffier ones, have brought combs back 
into favor, to hold the heavier locks that will not stay in place 
alone without glueing. Ata smart charity gala at the Ritz, we 
sketched the interesting head that Martin has illustrated on 
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Leonardo da Vinci's portrait is recalled by this charm= 
ing head. The very blonde hair is parted and held over 
the ears with short diamond combs, which match the 
diamond earring. The hair in the back is not shingled. 


this page. He traces its origin to a portrait attributed to 
Leonardo da Vinci. It recalled that lovely profile of one of the 
d’Estes, known to all of us. The blonde hair, parted and brought 
down on each side of the face, was held by short diamond combs, 
and the balance was accentuated by long diamond earrings. 

At the same gala, we saw the dark head sketched by Martin on 
the opposite page, which is really inspired by that of the Chinese 
maiden. The hair was brushed smoothly over to one side, and 
there a small false chignon was pinned over the ear, like a rosette, 
with pearls twined through it. 

Gray and white hair is as frankly worn as ever, and the fashion 
of tinting it hyacinth, when it is white, is still adopted by some of 
the smartest Parisiennes. Madame Agnés, the milliner, whose 
clothes are always intriguing, has, as you know, iron-gray hair, 
pure black and pure white. She uses a dark purple-blue powder, 
like a gentian, which hides the white threads altogether, and is 
extraordinarily becoming to her, though it would be too bizarre 
for most people. . MARJORIE HOWARD. 
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LELONG 


Lanvin makes this coat in tweed or TW ) COATS An excellent lighter coat in gray or 


cheviot. Brown on beige, or dark navy blue Hanne! is from Lelong. 


gray on light gray chevrette lines it. ONE FUR LINED, ONE When of blue, the collar is of black 


A sweater and skirt, cut circular in broadtail or shaved lamb, while 


front, complete the unusual costume. OF FLANNEL gray is used for the neutral shade. 
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LELONG 
A dress of shaded gray 


or blue Rodiier jersey to 
be worn under the flan- 
nel coat on the opposite 
page. The beautifully 
chosen tones grade 
from light to dark. 









WHAT TO WEAR ON 














JANE REGNY 


Should one prefer a suit, 
this one is from dane 
Regny in dark blue 
rough surface material. 
The blouse is fine jer- 
sey bordered with the 
material of the suit. 


- 


BOARD  SFHP 


7) he leeal Costume 1S L ractical, Simple, Dark = Colored. and 
Designed for Travel and not tor Sport 


15 rue de la Paix, Paris. 
WAS asked to write this article. 
We were discussing in the New 
York office my recent crossing on the 
Berengaria, and I had described the 
clothes of an internationally cele- 
brated member of the smart set, whose 
name would be recognized by all of 
you. 

“She was such a contrast to some 
women,” I concluded, ‘‘who seem 
to think that a sea voyage is an op- 
portunity to display their most 
elaborate trappings, entirely forget- 
ting that they are traveling.” 

“Why don’t you write an article 
about how to dress on shipboard?” 
they asked me. 

“Because Harper’s Bazar readers 
would never commit these solecisms,”’ 
I answered. 

But we all agreed that, even 
if you are dressed exactly right, 
there is a subtle satisfaction in read- 
ing a confirmation of your judgment. 
So we decided that, for the March 
issue, when so many people are begin- 


BY MARJORIE HOWARD 





SCHIAPARELLI 


ning to think of reservations and 
steamer tickets, I might appropriately 
write about steamer clothes. 

Baron de Meyer showed his usual 
wisdom when he counseled the ocean 
traveler, in a recent article, to dress 
as though she never changed her 
clothes throughout the voyage, in 
order to be taken for a member of that 
exclusive Forty, formerly referred to 
as the Four Hundred. This is the 
general principle of ship dressing; I 
can only go into details. Of course, 
one really has more than one costume; 
the changes in the weather and the 
variations in the temperature make 
that obligatory. But, as they are all 
in one color scheme they look the 
same to the casual observer. The 
lady I mentioned had chosen navy 
blue. This is the regular sea color, 
you know, and has been for genera- 
tions. There must be some reason 
for one color in all the naval uniforms 
of the world. Navy blue is not 
affected by salt water, neither does it 








fine wool, with the handkerchief 
knitted as part of it, imitating 
the popular Deauville mouchoir 


Sweaters are idealon shipboard: 
one should have several of them. 
Schiaparelli makes a new one in 
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fade in the salt air; that is why. Of 
course, travelers are so protected from 
the weather nowadays, that even a 
delicate color is hardly in danger unless 
its wearer chooses to expose it on the 
boat deck. Nevertheless, navy blue 
looks extremely well. In the bright 
light on deck, dark colors, to my mind, 
are smarter than light ones. 

The grayish browns of the typical 
Rodier materials are also good, as they 
look business-like and __ serviceable. 
Some of the grays, particularly those 
obtained by a mixture of black and 
white, are also good for certain women. 
I have seen a strong, rather dark green 
worn very well. In fact, a velours de 
laine Vionnet frock of mine, in this 
color, has been very successful on shipboard. Pastel colors 
look abominable, and white in my opinion, is anathema on the 
Atlantic. Keep it for your voyage to the South Seas. 

About the actual clothes themselves, opinion is divided. 
Some women pin their faith to the tailored suit, others to the 
frock and coat. We find this divergence of choice whenever we 
discuss traveling clothes. It is all a question of individual 
becomingness. If you look well in a tailored suit, you will 
find this type very useful, because you may vary the blouses 
you wear with it according to the temperature, from heavy 
woolen jumpers to those smart white satin pull-over blouses 
that Chanel invented with tweed suits this season. 

Jane Régny offers a suit on page ninety-five that was 
created for Atlantic travel. She makes it in different materials, 
according to her client’s whim, using a close navy blue cloth, 


WORTH 


/f one wants a more elegant wrap for a gal: 
evening, this one would be perfect. Itis made 
of the heaviest satin, quilted in sunburst pat- 
tern on the shoulders, making a yoke. 
is sable and the lining sable=colored velvet. 


y / ] los ’ . . 
\ \ orthalso makes thiswrapin rose=pink salir. 


a blue flannel, or a rough-surfaced blue 
material, a tweed, either mixed or di- 
agonal, or even a wool jersey or kasha, 
according to individual preference. 
The blouse worn with it is of fine wool 
jersey with a hip band of the suit 
material, and over this jacket she 
proposes a three-quarter, smartly tail- 
ored coat of the same material, with 
raglan sleeves, so that it slips on 
easily. Such a suit as this, with a 
variety of sweaters and blouses of 
different weights and worn sometimes 
Viodir with both coats and sometimes with 
one, would give one almost a complete 
daytime steamer wardrobe. The lady 
I told you about was dressed rather 
like this. She had a very simple suit, 
in navy blue, slightly rough-surfaced material, the jacket 
straight and slim and hip-length. Over this she wore, when it 
was cold, a top-coat in the same color, but in heavier stuff, 
cut like a man’s with a belt across the back, pockets in the 
sides, and double-breasted buttoning. 

If you prefer the frock and coat type. Lelong offers you a 
good one. The color chosen for this ensemble is a black and 
white gray, and the material for the coat is heavy Scotch 
flannel. The French couturier has been a long time coming to 
the general use of flannel for sports and travel wear, but he has 
arrived there this season, as the January number must have 
proved to you. The frock worn with this coat is a wool jersey 
one, woven in graded bands of gray. The material comes from 
Rodier and is delightful. In moderate weather one would be 
quite warm enough in this costume, but for sitting in one’s 
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VIONNET 








There are sometimes gala nights on 


board when A fore elaborate gown is 








es 1 . . 
desirable. Here is one of tea=rose beige 
It is cut 
: / ee see , 

in the inimitable Vionnet)§ manner. 


satin, ideal for a gay party. 







deck chair, the addition of a fur-lined coat 
would be advisable. 

You must have a fur-lined coat for Atlantic 
travel; no other garment can take the place of 
it. Fur on the outside is far less acceptable, 
both because sea air is really detrimental to 
fur, and because the silhouette is bulkier when 
the pelt is used on the outside. Never forget 
that you will be seen against the brilliancy of 
sky or ocean, so keep your silhouette as slender 
as possible. The ideal top-coat should be wide 
and ample, though it looks as slim as careful 
cutting and fitting can make it. Do not have 
It too “sporting,”’ for it is intended for traveling, 
not for playing. The model from Lanvin on 
page ninety-four is a very good type, with 
its practical big pockets, to hold your woolen 
gloves, powder, purse, and knickknacks. A 






































VIONNET 


The small sketch shows the back 
of the satin gown. It is draped 
in the front, bloused in the back 
and swathed very tightly at the 
hips. Graceful ties fallin points 
nearly to the ankle. The asym= 
metric neck-line is noticeable in 
many of the new evening 
gowns, and the uneven skirt- 
line has become almost a classic. 
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Cn most evenings one is pertectly dressed 
in black or midnight blue chiffon with 
very few jewels. This model is new and 
charming. It may be made with or with 
out the lines of strass for the steamer. 


bag is a great bother on shipboard, and one is 
glad to be able to do without it. 

Both your ensemble coat and your top-coat 
may have fur collars, but do not choose a very 
expensive, beautiful fur. That is extravagance 
in the wrong place, always a matter of doubt- 
ful taste. Shaved lamb, if you like a hard fur, 
beaver or even clipped rabbit, if you like a soft 
one, is a good choice. My own fur-lined coat, 
from Max, has served me excellently. It is in 
a mixed tweed that goes with everything, and 
is lined with very flat nutria, and has turned- 
back facings of clipped rabbit in the same color. 
It folds well across the knees when one is sitting 
down. Many experienced travelers prefer their 
steamer coats without fur, and either with 
scarf collars, or neat gentlemanly revers. Then 
they wear a variety of (Concluded on page 153) 
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A mantelpiece from the New York apartment of the Vicomte 


and Vicomtesse Simon de Vaulchier, designed by the owners. 
MODERN MODES IN FURNITURE 
Lhe Nlultilorm Shapes of A lachinery [ntluence 


ACHINERY has become a part of our 

acting-feeling-thinking lives. Its impor- 
tance as a factor in economics and industry can 
no longer be denied; indeed, as such it engages 
our respect and gratitude. Our eyes perceive 
its multiform design day and night. Cigarette- 
lighters, electric light bulbs, typewriters and 
telephones are commonplaces of our daily 
existence. Engines, bridges, and automobiles 
are more familiar to most than trees or cows. 
Whether we like it or not, it must be conceded 
as one of the few unifying intentions of this 
century—possibly the unique one. Thus it has, 
in a sense, created its own style, though its 
creators would deny esthetic consciousness of 
the fact. 

In the meanwhile, those humbler craftsmen 
who are responsible for the decorative arts are 
gradually becoming aware of machinery as a 
source of design from which valuable decorative 
themes may be developed. The results, while 
not as yet reaching great heights, 
are invading the furniture and 
fabric markets and are well on 
their way to those interiors we 
commonly refer to as home. 
Whether this forms a regener- 
ation of the decorative arts or 
not, at least effort is being made 
to equip these homes with ta- 
bles, chairs and beds that bear 
a close relation to our lives as 
lived to-day, to place them on 
floors that are appropriately 
carpeted and against walls that 
are harmoniously treated. 

It is an effort which should be 
conspicuously appreciated in 
America, where we continue to 
build houses on plans derived 
from Byzantium, Greece, Italy, 
France, England and Spain, 
during the last thousand years, 
though surrounded by master- 
pieces of contemporary structure 


Our Newest [ ‘urniture 


BY MURIEL DRAPER 


DRAWINGS BY ALLEN SAALBURG 


erected by our engineers, and then proceed to 
fill them with old Breton beds, reproductions 
of ceilings and Georgian staircases, with chairs 
and tables from Provence thrown in as a finish- 
ing touch. Strange anomaly—that eyes ac- 
customed to the clean surfaces, delicate sym- 
metry and controlled proportions of steam- 
ships, automobiles and gas-tanks, should live 
amidst such a clutter of compromises as most 
contemporary interiors present. The simple 
lines and polished surfaces of the new furniture 
should be a welcome relief. 

The expert cabinet-makers and inventive 
designers of France are displaying the greatest 
activity in the field at present. The experi- 
ments of Pierre Chareau and Ruhlmann are 
perhaps the most interesting, as they have set 
themselves the task of solving such practical 
problems as arise from restricted space, climate 
and steam heat. The skin of wood needs as 
much attention and care as the skin of a 





A simple New York drawing-room in the late eighties, dur= 
ing what is known as the “Reign of Terror” in decorating. 


human being, and when it is exposed to ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, as it is in this country, 
or, more dangerous still, intense dryness, it is 
inevitably affected. It is said that the sap 
rises in wood for over a hundred years, but, 
even when the sap is dead, a radical change of 
temperature causing undue drying of the fiber, 
will bring about warping and cracking. With 
constant care and polishing this can be post- 
poned, but in this country, where servants are 
seldom in one place long enough to feel that the 
furniture is part of the family, and care for it 
accordingly, fine pieces of furniture are apt to 
disintegrate. The more alert of the furniture- 
makers, having recognized this as an obvious 
drawback to the permanency of their work, 
have been studying ways and means of avoid- 
ing it. The sawing and cutting of woods by 
machine, instead of by hand, permit of a 
dexterity, flexibility and compactness in the 
veneering process that is infinitely more varied 
than in that great period of 
furniture design, the eighteenth 
century. 

Experiments with glues have 
brought about a resistance to 
heat and damp, with increased 
protection from the attendant 
dangers of decoloration, and the 
employment of metal or combi- 
nations of metal and wood in 
the actual fabrication of the 
pieces themselves offers us a fair 
hope of endurance. 

For those who like to change 
their rooms as often as their 
clothes and husbands, this is not 
an advantage, but for those who 
feel that a certain stability in 
arrangement, once rightness 
therein is attained, is advisable, 
these solidly constructed grace- 
ful furnishings should be worth 
the experiment of using them. 

Ruhlmann has made a desk of 
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A corner in the apartment of 
Vicomte Simon de Vaulchier. 


silvered metal and ebony of a simplicity and 
convenience that are enviable. Deep drawers 
at either side, their sole ornament furnished by 
the slightly curved rectangular pieces of metal 
which form the handles, a long shallow drawer 
above the kneehole, all ‘three bound in thin 
strips of the same metal, are its main features. 
Solid, slender legs support it, while the graining 
of the ebony that forms the drawers and the 
smoothly polished slab of ebony that is the top 
of the desk itself relieve the surface of monotony. 
To complete this desk, he has designed a chair 
on the well-known swivel type, giving it just 
the needed extra grace of line 
by deft changes in the up- 
holstered seat, back and arms, 
and a judicious apportioning 
of the metal and ebony in the 
design of the feet and swivel. 


Armes with ad- 
justable shelves, sides 
and top of ebony, framework 
and upright supports of the 
silvered metal, is raised the 
height of one section from the 
floor on an admirably archi- 
tectural support of corrugated 
metal placed on a base formed 
of two slabs of ebony, one 
highly polished and the other 
dull. The three pieces are a 
distinguished nucleus for a 
library. 

Another desk of rosewood 
and wrought iron is of delicate 
strength. The top is a thick 
piece of the rosewood, the 
sides planed off at a slight 
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angle and cut in removable sections to 
form drawers. The legs are of the forged 
iron in four slender strips that seem to 
flutter upwards from the horizontal strip 
that forms the base. They look as thin 
as ribbon, yet serviceable. 

Pierre Chareau contributes a delight- 
ful combination of a small wardrobe, 
just big enough to hold ties, collars, 
handkerchiefs and those other last- 
minute accessories that even the male 
sex is vain enough to adorn himself with, 
that is attached to a full-length mirror 
by means of a craftily fashioned hinge 
in the side of the mirror. The wood 
is sycamore, very whitened, and used for 
the little sliding doors and folding 
shelves of the wardrobe, while the whole 
contrivance, mirror and shelves, is held 
within the iron bounds of one frame. 
The hinge makes it possible to place the 
wardrobe at any decorative or useful 
angle desired. It is as convenient as a 
telephone and the perfectly finished 
cabinet-work with which it is executed 
gives it a suave lightness that would 
seem impossible to achieve with such 
robust materials. A larger wardrobe 
of half-a-dozen shelves, looks, when closed, 
like a solid square block of yellowed ice fitted 
into an open frame, whose feet are neatly con- 
cealed under itself. Personally, I like it, but 
it is not the most ingratiating piece of furniture 
with which to embellish a boudoir, as you may 
imagine. In this country, Paul Frankl is 
responsible for the best examples of this re- 
freshing mode. His skyscraper book-cases 
that climb up on themselves in diverting 
angles, his low dressing-tables and still lower 
benches, his use of nickel in details of table 
edges, chair legs and wall-brackets, his long 
box-like sofas with comfortable mattresses 
dropped into them, so to speak, are gradually 
preparing us for more surprising developments 
of this order. 

Fabrics to be used for curtains and furniture 
coverings in rooms where this type of furniture 
is to find itself at home must necessarily be of 
the same general design, that is, geometric ar- 
rangements of cubes, spheres, triangles and lines. 
In France Rodier and Dufy have coped with 
these demands with notable success. Embroid- 
ered voiles and gauzes for casement curtains, 
heavy linens and sumptuous brocades for outer 
hangings and wall coverings—(and to have 
these of the same design and even of the same 
material is a favorite caprice of the decorators 
just now)—are on the market in an abundance 
or original patternings: whole circles, half cir- 
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Excellent examples of the beauty and precision of 
line of typical modern French furniture. Wanamaker. 












Modern French and Austrian ceramics, 
singularly pure in form. R. A. Macy. 


cles, and quarter circles woven in different 
shades of metal tones; squares and oblongs in 
white and grays on black, sternly conventional- 
ized flowers (yes, you are occasionally still 
allowed the vegetable world as well as the 
mineral world to draw upon), in brilliant 
tones on neutral linen grounds are all suit- 
able to this style, though the vivid solid 
colors in leather or heavy taffetas pulled 
very tightly over the surfaces of chairs and 
sofas are most effective. 


ERE in America, Steichen has evolved 

some really beautiful fabric designs by 
simple arrangements of such ordinary objects 
as cubes of sugar, moth-balls, matches, and 
books, that depend largely for their effect 
upon the subtle play of light in which they 
are photographed. The silk-printers of to- 
day reproduce this effect with lucidity and 
surety. 

From points north and south of the country 
comes evidence that there is renewed interest 
and demand for products of the ceramic art, 
and it has taken on a new lease of life. Certain 
forms of hand-made pottery can be felicitously 
placed on the tables and book-cases we have 
been describing without fear of marring the 
exacting simplicity of their plain polished sur- 
faces. From Massachusetts, New Orleans, 
and even Trenton, come bowls, vases, tiles, 
dinner-sets and purely decora- 
tive objects, such as horses, 
cocks and hippopotami(yes,we 
are also allowed an occasional 
reproduction of animal life 
as well as vegetable in this 
abstract world of angles and 
curves), that are highly suc- 
cessful specimens. Carl Wal- 
ters’ efforts have achieved a 
speckled glaze of reds, browns, 
and blacks on yellow that is 
singularly effective. The 
highly prized Persian blue has 
been recaptured in all its 

















splendor, and a deep bowl 
of this color with solidly 
spaced design in black 
would bring a concentrated 
spot of color to bear on that 
uncompromising block of 
yellowed ice in the form 
of a wardrobe that I have 
described. A set of cream 











white shallow dinner-plates, 
with (Concluded on page 128) 
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DOGS AS GRACE DRAYTON DRAWS THEA 
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| / UN Guan 
us 
On Guard 
OUGH: Well, well! Harper’s Bazar has 
been publishing portraits of society 


ladies by Mary MacKinnon, and now—just 
think of it!—they have got Grace Drayton to 
do portraits of society dogs! She has drawn two 
whole pages of us. (Many barks of delight.) 

Jerr: Well, so much the better. 
That’s perfectly right. You can’t 
be anybody nowadays unless you 
have one of us in your home. 
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SOCIALLY-REGISTERED 


IETS 





Some of the leading members of the dog 
“beau monde JOSSID A bit—and 


are oO verhea ra 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PORTRAITS 


IN COLOR BY 


wouldn’t decide upon it finaiiy till I had jumped 
up on the seat. She wanted to be sure the up- 
holstery matched my coat and the window 


framed my head and paws suitably. 
ROUGH: 


But how obstinate they are here 


about restaurants! Why, in Paris I went every- 


GRACE DRAYTON 


where with my mistress. Luncheon would be 
hopelessly dull at the Paris Ritz without all 
the dogs, and it is such fun to compare notes 
with one’s more traveled friends. 
Jerr: Yes. The little garden there has 
become an internationally known meeting 
place for us. 


Lassie: Oh, well, we’ll come to it 
in time. 
RoucHu: Now I must toddle off 





Roucu: Right you are! Why, 
just look at Fifth Avenue! Every 
woman who is somebody is led by 
a pedigree dog when she goes walk- 
ing. 

Jerr: And then look at Park 
Avenue! The most delightful dog 
styles are on parade there. I saw a 
raincoat the other day that was a 
perfect dream. It was on the most 
charming little creature, all beige 
fluff; she set it off to perfection. 

RouGu: Jeff, you are one of the 
most flirtatious bachelors in New 

























for a bath. My mistress is giving a 
tea to-day, and I can’t help knowing 
it is to show me off to her latest 
crowned head, so I must submit to 
the bore of letting servants handle 
me. 

Jerr: Before you go, old nose, 
let’s give tongue to the dog’s creed. 
It will do us all good and wake up 
that lazy puppy there. Now, then 
—all together! 

Cuorus: We believe in our 
Master’s voice and hands and 
heart; bones and water— 








York. 

Jerr: Oh, well, the little thing 
positively encouraged me. 

Lasste: At any rate the vogue 
for dogs is growing. My mistress 
chose a new motor recently, but she 








we ae ag 










Puppy: (Waking up at the boom 
of b-b-b-bones) Yi! Yi! 

Cuorus: (Quiet, Puppy! Behave!) 
—We believe in sporting conduct, 
and kindness toward man and pup. 
Amen. 
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HERGEAT PHOTOS 








Mrs. Frederick Procter at 
Sea Spray Beach, smartly 
dressed in an all-white 
ensemble with a tailored 
top=coat. (Left) 


Miss Rosemary Harden, a 
recent debutante, photo= 
graphed at the Breakers 
Casino in a sports frock 
of printed silk. (Right) 








interesting 


Plu Beach 


Lures 7) hese Peominent 


New Yorkers 


Mrs. J. Murray Black, formerly 
Miss Harriet Adam, and her 
sister, Miss Florence Adam, take 
their sun bath on the sands in 
bathing costumes. 











: B Everslades Club 


Mrs. Harrison 
Williams is one of 
the loveliest of the 
younser matrons 
at this resort. She 
and Mr. Williams 
are noted for 
their entertaining. 


Mrs. Harvey 
Shaffer, the former 
Miss Eva C. 
Stewart, and Mrs. 
Thomas L. Chad-= 
bourne, the former 
Miss Marjorie 
Curtis, starting a 
round of golf at the 
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Many Smart 
2) hiladelphians Are 


Amon 'g the 


Mrs. Persifor Frazer, who was 
formerly Miss Ellen Glendinning, 
with her three children, Persifor, 
Jr., Robert G., and Bettina, on 
the sands of Sea Spray Beach. 





Mrs. Alma Curtis Huhn 
wears a large horsehair 
hat with her printed chif= 
fon afternoon frock at the 


Everglades Club. (Left) 


Mrs. Milton Holden, for= 
merly Miss Fifi Widener,in 
A coat of angora over a 
three=piece golf suit. (Right) 
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Mr. and Mrs. 
John R. Fell, the 
former Miss Mil- 
dred M. Santry, 
teeing off at the 
first hole of the 
Palm Beach Coun= 
try Club course. 


Mr. Edward T. 
Stotesbury, who is 
spending the win= 
ter months at “El 
Mirasol,” his 
Palm Beach resi= 
dence, with his 
granddaughter, 
Miss Frances 


Kearsley Mitchell. 
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THIE GAY SHOPS OF MADISON AVENUE 


Concerning the Rue de ly [Paix of New Vork 


HERE the 

Street begins 
was for a long time 
the home of a god- 
dess. She was a keen 
huntress, possessed a 
hundred girl friends, 
an indulgent father 
and no husband. She 
could give all her time 
to the chase. 

It was not without 
vision that this darling 
of all the divinities 
was installed in Madi- 
son Square. At her 
little white feet lay a 


BY GRACE WILLARD 


DRAWINGS BY 
OrTrTMAR GAUL 


thoroughfare, far-tlung to the north, which was 
to become for mundane goddesses a hunting- 
ground, indeed. 

Roam with us through this Circean land. 
Channel of all that is loveliest, exotic, kalei- 
doscopic, avid, inordinately alive, Madison 
Avenue salutes you: 

Ships from ports of every land, where things 
curious and beautiful are made, discharge their 
cargoes at the shops strung along the old road 


where once Governor Lovelace’s post-boys, in 
the bright arrogance of their George III. uni- 
form, struggled through the mud to Boston. 
Here are met in rivalry the products of the 
imagination, cunning and skill of thousands 
of artificers all over the globe. 
wrought their charming fancies in strange 
terrestrial corners; some just across a continent, 
just bevond a sea. The wide world toils and 
spins for Madison Avenue. 

“Tf in the great bazaars, they sold the golden 
stars,” here one would find them first. 

The Street has the Whistler feeling: ‘‘ Know 
then, all beautiful women (it whispers), that we 
are with you.” And it means it, the old fairy! 

Straight through that cream-colored doorway, 
for example (no, not that gorgeous one with a 


Some have 
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mob of motors, that’s a 
beauty necromancer; we 
mean the rather austere en- 
trance framed by two perfect 
little old-world — salons), 
straight through there are 
rooms filled with artistic 
treasures like a palace. It isa 
heart-breaking place for 
those who have neglected to 
have fortunes left them. 
Otherwise, would that most 
elegant of satin-wood sofas, 
in its original blue silk, de- 
signed by the brothers Adam 
for an English duchess, 
would that sofa make you 
any happier? Would that 
small Chippendale dining- 
table (vou are now looking 
at Chippendale by Chippen- 
dale) with, intact, its six 
galleried chairs? That eigh- 
teenth century French wall- 
paper screen, “flea color” 
and gooseberry green? No? 
Escape is not so easy. You 
do not know, this is a very 
Ancient Mariner of streets. 
Instantly, before one can 
say ‘“ Taxi,” temptations 
bewilder like a maze. 

Here are linens’ from 
Florence and Sienna that 
would move an abbess (ah, that long, narrow 
bright green runner with entre-deux of antique 
filet!), and glinting Goya-like brocades from 
Spain, and Talavera tiles and flower-pots from 
aGranada garden and rococo glass lanterns that 
have left dimmer than ever some Moorish 
cloister, and green and yellow wrought-iron 
tables which simply beg one to sit down and 
order a bock, just as they do on the ferrasses in 
those hill towns of northern Italy where some day 
one means to idle and thus, breathlessly, 
on and on and on—with the De Soto feeling. 


ERE are quaint, sprawly flower-stands, 

beloved of the rigidly well-born ladies in 
Mr. Disraeli’s novels who spent such happy 
hours in the conservatory; and Berlin wool- 
work, effectively, outrageously and_ patiently 
sentimental, done by the same darlings; and 
then, though no relation at all (Madison Avenue 
is like that), then the sign of the crescent, and 
Persian blue bursts upon one in all its throbbing 
glory: star-shaped tiles and water-jugs and 
ewers thick with “patinesof bright gold” and 
garden carpets and illuminated parchments and 
costly, sensuous adornments studded with 
turquoise stars (a harem caprice)—and more 
blue. It’s Persia’s year. 

It is also the Lido’s year. At a bottega on 
our path the glass of Venice entices: Tall- 
stemmed “ivy cups” and Nurano or Venini 
dishes to hold small Japanese gardens (there's 
an alliance!) and fantastically-turned vases for 
one or two flowers; these, while they look so 
spontaneous, are copied from vases in old 
Italian pictures. 








Benello shows Venetian 
glass 
classic shapes 


from Can-Dle=-Luxe. 
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Madison Avenue’s kaleidoscope presents the very old and the 
very new. 


All this garden ardour is most apropos, for 
one passes many flower-shops of fashion, re- 
minders of the need for a gardenia, if such 
happens to be one’s favorite wild flower, or to 
order calla-lilies for that tankard (Amsterdam 
1650) humanly irresistible at the old-silver 
shop adjacent. One is haunted by an oriental 
corner, bizarre and green, where our old friend 
ivy is so trained as to look like weird, dwarf 
oaks, with hints of druids and their little ways. 
Here, too, meet “Sansaverea.” The alert, 
architectural leaves of this exotic resemble 
gleaming swords; in view of the disarmament 
movement decidedly the plant should not 
enjoy its present immense vogue. 

Cheek by jowl with the shops that reverence 
uniquely the beauty of the bygone (and in 
many-prismed Madison Avenue all ends as it 
begins, by the antiquaries) are the merchants 
for the modernists. Delightfully impertinent, 
delightful in divers ways are these new souls. 
They will oppose a piece of pottery, shattering 
in its whimsical affinities of color, to a Nankin 
plate bearing the sacred five marks—and never 
blush at all. At one Intrepidist are the epicene 
swooning heads of Dina Kuhn (for one, the 
strange Medusa, and how arresting it is) and 
Strasburg madonnas and muétergottes and 
Holy Families and saints and sweet little virgins 
to enshrine in flower-pots. In porcelain, faience, 
terra cotta, all these, and fresh from Austrian 
ateliers. 

Sheltered by the same roof-tree are the pre- 
historic and later animals of Resi Brandl, a 
parade of apocalyptic splendor and _ all-wool: 
Dinosaurs for Little Arthur, and griffons and 
unicorns (well, he has got to learn one day that 
there’s no such animal) and rhinos and hippos 
and llamas and things. They are diverting 
beasts. But should any child with more im- 
agination than that of the dairymaid’s baby be 
given them to play with? It’s what the Lord 
Chancellor has called a. nice point. 


Modern Austrian 
ceramics are used by 
Rena Rosenthal for 
most effective lamps. 


urns in the 
Vase 





Sofa: Jones and Erwin; Commode: Schmitt Brothers. 
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Further up the road one 
comes suddenly upon a great 
blooming of American crafts- 
manship. Pottery, all 
shapes, all hues, by men and 
women who know Omar 
(but very well) yet have 
struck a new and blowy 
highway of their own. Pot- 
tery animals again. Why 
this rage for the zoo in the 
home? __ Giraffes _ particu- 
larly, we learn, are liked by 
families of bookish taste. 
(There’s  an_ implication 
here.) Offerings, too, of 
sophisticated silver jewelry, 
if that says something to 
you; gold-luster and silver- 
luster tea services—very 
pretty in five o’clock fire- 
light—and certain hand- 
blocked prints that are not 
Egyptian yet achieve an 
air, especially the red, 
white and black one with 
the vice-regal elephant. 

A pleasant, flowery quar- 
ter-of-an-hour flies in a bal- 
cony shop with a naive ensign 
in French. The display of 
elegancies and practical 
things all made, for the most 
part, in paper recall the 
same gesture in another age: The famous 
Mrs. Delaney’s paper-and-ribbon work has 
great prestige; the British Museum regards it 
highly enough to accord it space. And the 
mid-nineteenth century ‘pierced paper” pic- 
tures, like the ones the poet Southey did when 
he visited his old aunt at Brighton, are oddly 
pretty, but hardly art. 


N MADISON AVENUE, however, paper 

serving utility reaches a dainty, sharp, 
bright beauty that astonishes. Lamp-shades 
(the “Its” are the elaborately pierced ones in 
white paper with a dragged lining of rose), 
desk furbelows, tables (quite so, paper tables, 
even gay nests of them), tiny cupboards, 
screens, and encore, not to say toujours, lamp- 
shades. In general, let us remark, lamp-shades 
pervade the landscape. They have become one 
of our national passions. And very provoca- 
tive they are; one can hardly wait for Jane to 
draw the curtains. 

In the same prevailing vein of ¢rifle are the 
mirror-glass novelties. Mirror-mounted boxes, 
lamp-bases, epergnes for glass fruit, cache-pots 
(after old French ones), tea-trays fitting into 
iron stands, tops for (Continued on page 160) 

















First syllable: Lovely girl, with long, 


WoORrRD: ; ‘ § : 
MADCAP fair hair, dressed as Ophelia. She wanders 
about crooning songs to herself, and rolling 

her eyes vacantly. She is quite evidently mad. 
Second syllable: Boy in school, on dunce’s stool. 
Teacher puts dunce cap on him. He cries and hides his 


face. 

Whole word: A flapper 
of the gayest variety. She 
dashes in, smoking a 
cigaret and singing or 
shouting gay songs or 
phrases. She upsets 
things, whirls about in a 
wild dance, and generally 
acts the madcap. 


WORD: First syllable: 
AIRS 1IP A few people 
present. It 
grows very warm, one lady 
begins to fan herself. But 
she seems overcome by 
the close, hot room, and 
they try to give her more 
air. They throw open 
windows, they fan_ her 
and wave smelling-salts 
under her nose. She 
faints, and they carry her 
out to the air to revive her. 
Second syllable: A bit of an antique shop. Various 
bits of old furniture and curios about. One is a ship 
model. Enter lady customer. She buys the ship. 
Whole word: Several people present in outdoor 
costume. They gaze eagerly at the sky and, shading 
their eyes, they continue to watch for something. It is 
clear they are watching for an airship. At last a hum- 
ming sound is heard (produced by an electric fan or motor 
outside), and they clap their hands, pretend to see the 
sight they are looking for, and exclaim “Lindbergh!” 
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DO YOU LIKE 
CHARADES? 





Flere Are a Creat Many to Select 


Lnvented Exclusively for Our 


WORD: First syllable: A small boy, or a man 
HORNPIPE dressed like a boy, comes in with a tin horn 
” and blows it loudly. 
Second syllable: A man comes in, sits down leisurely, 
fills his prpe, lights it and smokes it. 
Whole word: One or two men, dressed as sailors, enter 
and dance a hornpipe. 


WORD: First syllable: Early morning. Loud 
PNA, whistling heard, and the milk boy 
MILKMAID : 
opens the door and sets a bottle of 

milk inside. 

Second syllable: Same scene. The pretty parlor- 
maid, with cap and apron appears, takes the milk and 
goes off with it. 

Whole word: A charming milkmaid, dressed as in the 
times of Marie Antoinette. 

She dances or sings. 


WORD: First sylla- 
commer Se: Ge 

grassy lawn, 
the grass being merely green 
paper spread down, a work- 
man is marking out a tennis 
court. 

Second syllable: The scene 
is the deck of an ocean 
liner. A few steamer-chairs 
hold passengers more or less 
in the throes of seasickness. 
They roll about, as the ship 
seems to wobble and the 
white-jacketed steward runs 
about trying to help them. 

Whole word: A lady and gentleman dressed in Louis 
XIV. or Pompadour fashions. He kneels before her, 
imploring her to smile on his suit, and thus he conducts 
his courtship. 
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from, with Full Acting Directions, all 


Reaclers by CAROLYN WELLS: 


WORD: First syllable: Man and wife, looking 
) exceedingly bored. He glances listlessly 
HUMDRUM ’ . 
over the newspaper and throws it down. 
She looks at a magazine and throws it down. She hums 
a little tune. He hums also, but a different tune. They 
scowl at each other. 

Second syllable: Same scene. She yawns and then 
idly drums on the table. He gets up, stretches himself 
and sits down again, and he drums on the table, but not 
in time with her drumming. 

Whole word: Same scene. Both are bored to death. 
At last, she says, ““Oh, come on, 
let’s go to the movies or something. 
I’m tired of this humdrum life!” 
He agrees, and they go out. 


WORD: First syllable: A 
NIGHTCAP king, with purple 

and ermine robe 
and royal crown, confers knight- 
hood on a youth, in picturesque 
garb, who kneels before him. The 
king says, “Arise, Sir Knight,” and 
the youth gets up. 

Second syllable: A gay party 
pulling paper motto-crackers. 
From them come paper caps, which 
they put on. 

Whole word: A strange-looking 
old countryman, something like 
the pictures in Dickens, of an old 
man wearing a long, old-fashioned night-shirt, and a 
queer-looking nightcap. 


WORD: First syllable: Girl and young man to- 
EARRING gether. He tries to kiss her, and she dodges, 
so that he just manages to kiss her ear. She 
returns by boxing his ear. 
Second syllable: Same pair. She is more amenable 
now, and he puts on her finger the engagement ring he 
brought for her. 





Whole word: Same pair. 
He is giving her a present of a 
pair of earrings. She puts on 
one, and turns that side of 
her face toward him, to show 
how becoming is the earring. 
WORD: First syllable: 
POSTAGE A smart young 

~ chap is walking 


idly along, swinging his stick 
and not noticing 
where he is going. 
He runs bump in- 
toa post and comes 
down sprawling; 
his silk hat, stick, 
and gloves go flying in all 





directions. 
Second syllable: A very decrepit old man 


hobbles along the same street. He is so old as 
to suggest at once, age. 

Whole word: Along the same street, which 
has a postbox on it, comes a lovely young 
girl. She is about to post a letter, when she 
realizes it has no stamp on it. Just then 
appears a helpful young man, who, learning 
her difficulty, promptly takes out his pocket- 
book, extracts a stamp therefrom, and im- 
mediately provides her with the necessary 
postage. 


WORD: First syllable: A girl comes in, throws 
BOOKPLATE off hat and coat, sits down comfortably, 

ig ” and settling herself at ease, picks up a 
book and is at once immersed in it. 

Second syllable: At a small table, evidently in a res- 
taurant, are seated a man and a girl. Enter the waiter 
to take their order, but when he puts a p/ate in front of the 
lady, he drops it and it breaks into a thousand pieces. 

Whole word: Scene, a library, or corner of one. Piles 
of books on a table and the (Continued on page 148) 
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For traveling by land a coat of one 


7 / / Je e 
of the hardier furs is a smart ne 


cessity. 


broadtail. Saks = Filth 


NY experienced traveler will tell you, 
with a permissible bit of verbal juggling, 

that “* Whether to Gehenna or to the throne,” 
she travels fastest who carefully eliminates all 
unnecessary and elaborate costumes from her 
wardrobe. This is a statement that Harper’s 
Bazar has often made in its travel issues, but 
it is a statement that cannot be made too 
emphatically, and one that even the most 
seasoned traveler often wishes, once on the 
high seas, that she had taken more to heart. 
It is true that what we try on in the hypnotic 
atmosphere of the shops and on dry land takes 
on a much different character when launched 
into the world of boats and trains and alien 
climates and unwonted backgrounds. That is 





This one is of natural gray 


Avenue. 


P si / / 
Light-weisht brown covert cloth 
at 


fabric, a blouse of yellow beige 


: -,/ / 
crepe, trimmed with the cor ert, rec= 


onunend this. From Bonwit Teller. 
TRAVEL CLOTIIES 
REDUCED TO TITIEIR 
SIMPLEST 
EXPERIENCE DIVIDES 
TRAVEL CLOTHES INTO 
CERTAIN DEFINITE TYPES 


BY LUCILE BLICHANAN 


gral parts of the travel 


A tailored suit is one of the inte= 


] 
[ Mu“ ardrobe. 


Dark blue men’s suiting, immacu= 
lately tailored. Saks-tilth Avenue. 


why the most satisfactory travel clothes are 
the ones that have been proven, and have, by 
functional adaptation. developed their particu- 
lar type and raison d’étre. 

On this and the following three pages 
are shown several types of travel costumes, 
including the smart and satisfactory tweed 
top-coat, a tailored suit. a three-piece ensemble, 
a sports fur coat, and a raincoat. 

The top-coat is this season divided into two 
outstanding types, that with a cape and the 
coat of sleek tailored lines that flow from 
shoulder to hip without a break. The cape- 
coat is apt to become popular, and perhaps 
overdone, because it is a type of wrap that 
does much for every type of figure, but it 1s 
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/ op=coats with moditied capes are 


larly smart for travel 


ing. Lhe cape of this 








: / 
S719 IIx SO called 


/ 
french coat 


* of beige cotton 


: ° am Pm | P : 
tw ill lined willl plaid uw vol is TlOW having 


P . ° y ° Pes P 
beige solt kashmir wool wrap is divided A vogue AS a rain=coat, or a coat to wear 


in the back. 


distinguished and for the moment new-looking. 


Most of these capes are descendants of the 


Scotch Inverness, and that always has an air, 
no matter which way you look at it. 

The tweed coat has been subtly feminized, 
so that it bears no relation to the masculine 
lop-coat except that it has borrowed the 
mannish lapels, and the general clean-cut 
fconomy of line. The coat shown on page 
one hundred and ten is cut with a line at the vital 
point of the hips—just where the hip-line is 
broadest, this line is placed, not to form a break 
In the line of the coat, but to ease, cleverly, 
the fabric so that the coat looks slimmer and 
liner of line. For this coat one of the new 
tweeds that has a fine brushed wool surface, 


From 


Rergdorl=CGioodman. 


and feels like kashmir to the touch, is used. 
This is one of the new American fabrics that 
have reversed the old order of things. Typical 
tweed weaves and colors are produced with 
yarn that is extraordinarily soft and fine and 
has a quality of camel’s-hair in it. 

The three-piece ensemble has its devotees 
who prefer it to any tailored suit, no matter 
how impeccably cut and made. But the so- 
called three-piece ensemble may be as simple 
as a suit, and serve exactly the same purpose. 
In the middle, on the opposite page is shown 
an ensemble for traveling that has several 
excellent points. One is that it is made of 
the new light-weight covert cloth, very fine 
and supple, and, it must be added, immensely 


in the motor, or a beach-coat. 


From Best. 


flattering to the figure. It is a rather dusty 
dark brown, one of the new shades that appears 
to have a “bloom” on it, like the bloom on a 
plum. The blouse is of yellow-beige crépe 
with the round neck-line and the cuffs outlined 
in the fabric of the costume. An idea both 
extremely practical and becoming. This en- 
semble is from Molyneux. 

The hat worn with this ensemble is of yellow- 
beige felt, dyed to match the blouse, made with 
a tiny brim, and the smart upward line over 
one eyebrow. A hat easy to pack, light and 
entirely suitable. 

The tailored suit shown to the right of this 
ensemble is made of one of the new light-weight 
men’s suitings, in this case, dark blue. The 
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Rowe, of London, makes the two 
children’s top=-coats shown on 
They are of identical 
tweeds, a gray beige, plaided 
with darker lines. Both coats 
are ever so slightly fitted. The 
small girl’s amusing top=coat is 
maale exactly like her brother's, 


this page. 


with a slight concession to fem- 
by having one more 
button and slightly rounder 
lapels. From Saks-Filth Avenue. 
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One of the necessary and inva- 
riably smart costumes for trav- 
eling is the simple tweed top- 
coat to wear over sports frocks. 
Then, too, it may be worn witha 
matching skirt and pull-on Eng- 
lish jersey, or with one of the 
new heavier satin blouses that 
are permissible with tweeds this 
season. The coat shown here is 


of beige tweed, cut on Lines 


rather typical of the coats of 





Vionnet. From Franklin Simon. 





coat is absolutely plain except for three pointed 
tabs that run up from the pockets and give a 
certain “movement” to the coat just at the 
break above the hip-line, that point which 
either makes or mars a suit. Worn with this 
are white crépe blouses, fastidiously made with 
fine entre-deux, cut with a “V” neck-line, and 
monogrammed in black, white, and perhaps 
one vivid color, such as vermilion or bright 
blue. Large handkerchiefs of woven plaided 
surah silk, or printed crépe in fine all-over 
geometric designs, are worn with this type of 
suit. are of natural chamois or of 
beige doe-skin, slip-on. And with no stitching. 
For more formal moments a fox fur may be 
worn, natural blue fox is extremely smart for 
traveling. Silver fox is, of course, lovely, but 
more important looking. Another skirt, also 
of men’s dark blue suiting, but made with 
a fine “hair stripe,” may be worn with this 
coat as a smart change. With this suit 
a tiny close-fitting hat, of felt as soft as 
a kitten’s-ear, is of dark blue exactly match- 
ing the suit, so that the costume has the 


Gloves 





simple all-of-a-piece look that a suit often 
fails to have. 

The top-coat worn over sports frocks is an 
extremely satisfactory type of costume, because 
it may be worn over jerseys and skirts, match- 
ing tweed frocks, or harmonizing jersey frocks 
with crépe and jersey blouses. Changes may 
be made by different frocks and hats, but the 
general theme of the costume remains the 
same, and is always an appropriate travel 
costume, particularly useful on board ship. 

On page one hundred and eight is shown a fur 
coat, chosen because it has a comfortable casual 
quality, as smart as you like for traveling. It 
is suitable for long cold train trips, and for 
motoring. The tweed top-coat is more suitable 
at sea, because fur becomes disconcertingly 
damp and uncomfortable in damp weather, and 
somehow never looks right. The fur used for 
the coat sketched is natural broad-tail in 
shaded gray, and of a sturdier quality than the 
broad-tail used for formal coats. The narrow 
standing collar and matching narrow cufis 
actually button with gray ball buttons, and 


the coat is gathered into the collar so that it 
falls in little soft folds in the front. 

You will want to take with you the “trench- 
coat” shown with the tweed top-coat on page 
one hundred and nine, because it has so many 
uses. Of very fine waterproofed beige twill, it is 
lined with plaid kasha cloth, and is extraor- 
dinarily smart as a rain-coat, worn with a 
beige hat, beige and brown tweed skirt and a 
jersey with large plaid handkerchief tied about 
the throat. This coat may do duty as a top- 
coat in the motor, or even appear as a beach 
coat with one of the more boyish types of 
wool bathing jersey and shorts. The advantage 
of the simple costumes shown on these pages 
is that they may be varied by accessories 
to make them more amusing to wear from day 
to day, without giving the impression ol 
“dressing.” That is the joy of the neutral- 
toned or blue sports costume; it is an effective 
background for one’s scarfs, carefully chosen 
jewelry and tiny flattering hats. 

This matter of accessories becomes more 
complicated as the designers become more 
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The amusing French fashion of 
having the very younger genera= 
tion’s travel clothes match the 
grown=up mode is shown here. 
Allot the coats, large and small, 
are made of wood tan tweed. 
The cape is cut longer in the back 
than in the front, a flattering 
line for any age. A wrap of this 
sort is ananomalous type of cos- 
tume that is suitable for both 
spectator sports and for travel. 


The same fabric is used for all 
the wraps shown on this page; 
it is one of the new extremely fine 
and lightweight “ five-ounce” 
tweeds. The advantage of this 
fabric is that it hasallthe charm 
of tweed and none of its unflat= 
tering bulk. That is why it is 
possible to make the diminutive 
wraps of the same fabric. The 
children’s frocks are of the fin= 
est beige pique with tiny stand= 








ing collar of the brown pique. 

















ingenious. So many otherwise well-dressed 
women nowadays have such a “spotty” look. 
That look as if they were wearing one of 
everything. Beautiful accessories, well-chosen 
but too many of them. Sometimes a single 
heavy twist of gold chain, or a necklace of 
beautifully colored semi-precious stones is 
enough to give an accent note to an entire 
costume. Gloves and stockings are kept the 
Same tone of beige. When sports stockings 
are worn, they are smartest in beige, too, with 
simple and not too conspicuous designs. For 
wet weather on shipboard the beautifully 
made calf oxford in mahogany color or the 
natural tan color, exquisitely polished, is the 
most satisfactory shoe. ‘This oxford has a 
solid leather heel, which is much smarter and 
much more resilient for walking than the 
Covered heel that most American designers 
INsist upon. 

New York shops are showing modified sports 
Shoes, of the “spectator sports” type, that are 
exactly right for traveling. Calf or dark 
lizard—and lizard is very practical—is used for 





simple single-strap models with a decently 
modified spike heel and rather substantial 
sole. Shoes that look convincing and as if they 
were meant for traveling. 

There has been, recently, a revival of scarfs 
of all types. The old Deauville handkerchief 
has made its reappearance on sports frocks and 
sweaters. Some of the newest sweaters shown 
in the smart New York shops have scarfs 
attached to the neck-line, sewn, so that they 
never shift from place, and retain exactly the 
right line. The English scarfs, that are really 
large handkerchiefs, are still smart for sports 
and travel clothes. They are of crépe printed 
all over with fine designs in beige and brown, 
or in shades of blue, or black and yellow and 
vermilion. Liberty scarfs, made of a rather 
light-weight raw silk are smart now, and they 
are making them in heavenly colors that 
combine well with the beige and neutral tones 
of tweeds. Long narrow scarfs of polka-dotted 
crépe or vivid mint greens, vermilion, and in 
black and white are effective with tweed 
Skirts and sweaters. 


Models on this page from 
BEST 


The English sweater is increasingly smart. 
It combines so well with crépe or with tweed 
skirts, and helps build an interesting ensemble. 
The newest of these sweaters are in lovely 
pastel colors, greens, blues, yellows, “off” 
shades of red, covered all over with rather small 
lozenge shapes, stars, or polka-dots in silvery 
white. 

Bags of pigskin, rather like undersized over- 
night bags, or overgrown purses, are being 
shown in New York at several of the smartest 
houses. These bags have a handle at the top, 
lock with a tiny key, and are lined with beige 
or colored leather. In a bag of this sort one 
can carry the thousand and one small things 
that one is apt to need at any traveling moment. 
There is also a convenient pocket for the pass- 
port. Rather largish bags of Rodier fabrics 
are of the pouch type, mounted with brass, 
with a brass monogram, and are extremely 
attractive. These come in the delightful 


beige and grege tones of the Rodier fabrics, 
either patterned all over with a fine design, or 
splashed with a large Rodier motif. 





SIMPLE. EASILY LAUNDERED LINGERIE 
SOMETHING MIORE ELABORATE FOR EVENING 


On the second shelf a black satin gown is lined with vary ing col- 


ors and has embroidered initials on its pocket. From Saks=-Filth 
Avenue. A crepe nightgown has insets, collar and tiny sleeves of 
a contrasting shade. Jay-Thorpe. Green crepe is used for a gown 
from Franklin Simon. Phoebe makes a pajama of pink triple-voile. 


On the top shelf is a tailored crepe nightgown, also a vest and 


bloomers of exquisitely fine imported Milanese silk. From Franklin 
Simon. A pair of satin bloomers in gray give added warmt/: with- 
out being bulky. From Jay-Thorpe. Lines of hemstitching lavishly 
trim a long-sleeved pink crepe nightgown. From day Thorpe. 
The lowest shelf shows a tea-rose crepe step Milanese silk of fairy fineness makes a step=-in, 
in, trimmed with lace, made by Vionnet with trimmed with footing and embroidered in pink 
her characteristic V's. Imported by Lord and silk. From Franklin Simon. The same house 
Taylor. Also from Vionnet is a crepe step-in / imports a combination of Milanese silk which 
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with points of filmy lace. Lord & Taylor. las a circular skirt over the tailored panties. 
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PAJAMAS FOR HOTEL AND TRAIN WEAK 


The lady at the left wears a pajama of chartreuse satin in 
three pieces. The trousers are bordered with Hower-vrinted 
crepe in tones of green and yellow on an oyster=white back= 
ground. This spring-like silk also forms the short jacket 
worn over all. The collar and facing of the jacket are 
of the satin and are stitched to give body to the edge. 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


Cleverly combined with the three piece 
pajama is the dressing gown shown 
aboy e. The sanie Howered silk AS that 
of the pajama jacket has been used for 
it, bordered with chartreuse satin. The 
entire fourspiece set would serve in 
many an emergency on land or sea, 
lending itself to various combinations. 


For the woman who likes a mannish, tailored pajama, this 
striped coat, brilliant in color, recalling a man’s blazer, 
with its wide turnzover collar, is to be recommended. The 
trousers are of plain shantuns, hanging full and wide, with 
a turned-up cull. The silk of the coat guarantees admir= 


able packing qualities, being practically crease proof. 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


DAISY GARSON 


To slip over chilly shoulders a bed 
jacket of wadded silk is ideal. The top 
part, with its Hower-like petals, has a 
broken, silky surface. The sleeves and 
the lower part, spreading amply and 
becomingly, are of the plain rose ma- 
terial. The absence of the usual feather 
trimming will be appreciated at sea. 
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AMERICAN CARS TEL. RVE YOUTH 
New A lodels 111 A [otors Are Inlluenced 
by the Voung lea 





A! THE recent automobile shows in New York the outstanding characteristic of new models 
f of the many makes was a definite youthtulness and what can be described as nothing else 
but gaicty. Designers have concentrated on sports models; the sports cabriolet with the collapsible 
top and a rumble=seat is the model that invariably attracts most attention at the automobile shows. 
On these pages are shown a series of new models, of the roadster and sports touring type that 
embody all the new perfected lines of body and hood, the clean-cut elimination of too much 
roundness, the avoidance of broken lines in the long span from radiator to rear end. 
This unbroken dash of straight line, the low gravity center, the carefully proportioned relation 
between top and body, the sweep ol lender to running=board, Sive A sense of power and srace= 


ful strength to these cars, a sense that is increased by the perfect operation of the motor. 
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Below and in the middle are 
new touring=car models typ= 
ical of the cars of this spring. 
The old family touring-car 
with its air of substantial 
stodginess is gone. A low, 
lighter car with the new air 


of youth has replaced it. 





CHRYSLER 


CHANDLER 


(Top) The new Chrysler 
“79” sports roadster, with a 
rumble=seat, is this season a 
bit of jewel=like perfection 
with carefully molded hood, 


straight, powerful lines, and 


general air of flexibility and 


. J 
quickly responains power. 
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‘Pablormanane’ mee launched upon the 
waiting world a new small two- Passen= 
ger coupe of unusual flexibility and high 
power. This was one of the distinctive 
achievements of the automobile season and 
won many new Marmon devotees. This sea= 
son the outstanding Marmon car is the model 
shown above, the new “78” two-=passenger 
collapsible coupé with rumble=seat. This is an 
excellent all-weather car distinguished by its 
quick get=away and its hill=climbing ability, 
This car is longer in the wheelbase than the 


car of the same type launched last season. 


NE of the La Salle models that is favored 

by the younger generation for both town 
and country use is the two=passenger coupe. 
The seat of this car is actually wide enough to 
accommodate three passengers, and there is 
aA large compartment in the rear deck reached 
by a door wide enoush to puta bas throush. 
There is also a trunk=rack in the back of 
the rear deck to be used on tours. The rum= 
ble=seat is extremely comfortable. The new 
Nash standard six cabriolet shown at the 
left is one of the well=proportioned and 
beautifully designed cars of this type 


launched by the automobile show this season. 
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Pree the good old family tour= 
ing-car has got itself changed into a 
sports phacton, a car of long low lines and 
commanding power. The Lincoln shown 
Above is representative of this new type of 
car. The model shown here is extremely tlexi= 
ble and spirited, suitable for long tours as well 
as for general use for station or country=club 
service. The sport top has mahogany =finished 
bows and nickel trimmings and folds back 
with an unusual flatness and compactness. 
This model is finished in light cream color, 


with moldings of brown, and black wheels. 


SIMILAR models from different makes were 
~ chosen for these pases so that the lines of 
the various cars may be readity compared. 
The Willys Knight two=passenger roadster 
has the excellent straight lines that charac= 
terize all the new cars in this model. It has, 
in addition to this, certain points of hood and 
proportion of top and body, easily recog= 
nizable as Willys=-Knight. The dependa= 
bility of performance of the Buick sports 
roadster makes it a favorite amons the 
younser set, especially for the young girl 


who prefers to drive her own car. 
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HERE has always been something of a prob- 

lem connected with the small steamer-trunk 
for use in the steamer cabin or the railroad drawing- 
room. Should it lie down soberly under the bed, 
or should it use up some of the valuable wall space, 
with the possibility of its homing to portions of 
one’s unprepared anatomy on rough days or sway- 
ing curves? 

Now we have a compromise. At the top of the 
page is one from Saks-Fifth Avenue which may 
be used in either way. When stood on end, it 
acts as a wardrobe, holding four gowns securely in 
place, with cases for all the accessories so necessary 
to one’s comfort; or it may be laid on its side, like 
an ordinary suit-case, and given 
a push out of sight and mind. 

In any position it will continue 
to hold its contents dutifully 
in place. 

Its big sister, the wardrobe 
trunk, is, of course, indis- 
pensable. Vuitton has a new 
one, pictured at the top of the 
page, which has extra capacity. 

\lso, he has improved the top 


and has made it open in the “we 
MN : 


\merican fashion. This trunk 


now has four and one-half a 


inches of hanging space. 

\ feature of the Vuitton 
luggage has always been that 
one key will open it all; that is, . 
each owner has a master key 
which fits the locks of his hat- 
boxes, his bags and shoe-trunks 
Saks-Fifth 
\venue is now prepared to 


indiscriminately 


change the locks on Vuitton lug- 
gage which may not match, thus 
doing away with the jangling 
key bunch, to a certain extent. 

An almost incredible amount 
may be packed in the roomy 





— TRLINKS 
AND 

| FITTED 
CASES 





BOXES 


drawers and suit-case in this particular trunk. The 
latter may be lifted out and packed separately. 

Just a word as to bottles and their packing. It is 
as well carefully to consider the advisability of in- 
vesting in a real bottle-case. Almost everyone can 
recall the occasion on which some precious gown or 
bit of lingerie has been ruined by a broken bottle 
of dark colored perfume, or some other liquid. For 
this reason bottles should be packed by themselves 
or in a specially prepared case, such as that shown 
on the other page. Then, if there is a breakage, 
a minimum of damage is done. Not only is there 
space in this particular case for its original bottles, 
but also for the extra ones always needed. 
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With the Gladstone bag 
on the other page is a pis= 
skin hat=bex, scarlet lined. 


The pockets and case in= 


are most 


practical. Lord & Taylor. 


ee 





An imported Victoria bot= 
tle=case segregates all the 
dangerous liquids which 


may often cause trouble 


pac ked. 


Saks=Filth Avenue. 





On the opposite pase the 
dog is guarding a new bag 
for A woman, a smaller 
replica of the popular 
Gladstone bag for men. 
Abercrombie and Fitch. 








A case from Lord and 
Taylor has gilt and en 
amel fittings. The writing= 
book is an unusual 
feature, sure to be ap= 
preciated. The leather is 
protected by a blue cover. 


Shoe trunk from Saks=Fifth 
Avenue. The partitions 
are movable. The attached 
bag in the cover holds 
odds and ends and is 
of scarlet leather. The 


lower tray is also roomy. 


To be folded and packed 
flat when not in use, the 
overnight bag in the lowest 
picture is over=sewn and 
has hand lacings. The 
handle enlarges at will. 
| 


tor. 


-From Lord and Tay 
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CAREFULLY CHOSEN DETAILS 


id and real leopard skin has a strap which holds the 


wT i ® WLAR with the more exotic pajama, a mule of gilded 
/ 


heel firmly. Saks-Filth Avenue. Ulnusually decorative is a 
neck loulard printed in chocolate on a white ground, with a 
brilliant vellow border. From Hickson. Shoes of snake 
skin keep their shape for traveling, shed the dust, and are 
easily cleaned. From Saks=Filth Avenue. Dark gray leather 
makes a belt which is laced with white kid and has a gold 
buckle. From Dobbs. lay-Thorpe offers a large rubber 
lined fitted bag made of beige cloth, embroidered with one’s 
own initials, which would be excellent for the locker room or 
the beach lhe brush, comb, and other necessities are secure 
h SfrADD« d down on th inside. This bag could ACCOMNNG 
date the extra sweater so much needed for golf, or the 


damp bathing suit, which is usually so difficult to carry. 


ARE NEEDED IN TRAVELING 


“WV LACH kid gloves in beige, the open cuff lined with darker 

T brown, will be found satislactory ona trip. Saks=Filth 
Avenue. Franklin Simon boxes the three inevitable bottles 
in a pigskin case of good size. The tops are of cloisonne, 
thus avoiding the necessity of being polished. A strong 
lisle stor king of net in beige is often preferred to silk for 
traveling purposes, especially on ship-board. Lord and 
Tavlor. For wear with beige clothes, a belt of tan suede 
has a brown insert and a buckle of hammered white metal 
more or less resembling cut steel. From Dobbs Chanel 
has made a bag of Rodier fabric in greenish gray. Imported 
by RB. Altman. For the woman who prefers to wear woolen 
stockings when on the sea, Saks-Filth Avenue has one in 
Vicuna with or without darker embroidered clocks. These 


are in perfect taste and more suitable than are golf stockings. 
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MORE OF THE IMPORTANT LITTLE THINGS FOR A. TRIP 





The parrot head of this delightful umbrella is made of Packing small and fat, three full-sized coat hangers ina 
gray lizard skin and his beak is of ivory. He fits comfort leather case may be slipped into any suit-case. From 
ably into the hand, above the covering of shaded gray silk. Franklin Simon. An umbrella of dark blue silk has a 
From Saks-Filth Avenue. Dobbs shows an excellent beige stitched pigskin handle and tip. From Lord and Taylor. 
calf bag, large and roomy, with a gold fastener which may For evening wear a slipper of scarlet moire has a tiny 
be relied upon to hold. The evening silk stocking in the jeweled buckle. The trimming is of gold kid, and the oval 
corner is made of net, with an embroidered clock. From cut-out on the heel is unusually graceful. From Saks-Fitth 
4 Saks-Filth Avenue. Tan suede gloves, fastened with a link Avenue. Also from Saks=-Fifth Avenue is the cane many 
4 of brass buttons and laced round the edges are unusually women like to use in walking when sight-seeing in the 
smart. From Lord and Taylor. For the damp umbrella, so country. It is of gray wood with a snakeskin-covered 
4 difficult to pack at the last minute, Franklin Simon sup- crook. Black polka-dots of different sizes are printed on a 
plies a waterproof case with a hookless fastener. Brown heavy white square, black also forming the edge. From 
suede was chosen for the belt with green and silver insets Lord and Taylor. An envelope bag of crushed or ecrase 
and a Hat buckle with circular ribs. This belt is charming calf is leather lined and has ample space: it may be carried 


for use with sweaters and tweed dresses. From Dobbs. under the arm or in the hand by its strap. From Dobbs. 








BY L boyd Osbourne: 
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It seems an odd way to sreet strangers. 


NOT [TO bE OFFNED 
, [ore bewildering Events Make the NLystery of the Unopened 


/ -clfer alinost lin sossible lo Solve 
k 


\ RESUME oF THE STORY SO Far: 
K \CH week-end Tom Grierson escay ed 
4 from his shabby business servitude in the 
London Merchants’ and Companies’ Bank— 
where he held the exalted position of chief 
clerk—and drove his motor-cycle out into the 
country to his tiny bungalow, perched precari- 
ously on the Dover Clifis high above the 
Channel. In better days the bank had recog- 
nized his ability, but now there was only 
jealousy and scheming against him. 
Roberta, his lovely daughter, was surprised 





ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. R. GRUGER 


on the eve of her sailing home from Canada, by 
an urgent cable which stated that she must 
remain there until she received a letter from him 
of unimaginable importance. Shortly after 
this came another cable with the startling 
news that Grierson had committed suicide by 
driving his car over the Dover Cliffs. 

When the London mail arrived there were 
two letters; one which stated that he was in a 
peculiar and most dangerous situation, and 
instructed her to keep the second letter al 





ways, and if he was not alive at the end of a 
year to open it—but not before. The next 
day Roberta started on her way to London with 
the letter, in a tiny bag, hung around her neck. 
On it she had written ‘To be opened April 6, 
1926”! 

Arriving in London she went straight to her 
friend Dotty’s apartment. Dotty was in Paris, 
but had left Freddy St. John-Goode, a charming 
out-of-a-job war hero, to act as a special 
protector until her return. 
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Her first move was to put the letter in a vault, 
for already she discovered there were detectives 
following her. She and Freddy could find no 
trace of Grierson’s belongings in London, and 
in the country the tiny bungalow had been 
ripped to pieces in a frantic search for some- 
thing. At the district-coroner’s, they came 
upon an unfinished letter dated April 6th, which 
had been found on Grierson’s body, and was a 
positive forgery. It obviously had been placed 
in his pocket to explain his strange death. 

To relieve the strain of the day, they dined 
at the Berkeley and there a singularly handsome 
youth. Pat Bellairs, descended on Freddy with 
unbounded enthusiasm. Didn’t he remember 
him in France? Freddy didn’t quite, but 
Roberta was intrigued, and a motor excursion 
was arranged for the next day. While waiting 
for Bellairs, Roberta got out her father’s note 
begging her to keep his letter safe and sealed for 
a year, and re-read it carefully. Now she 
realized that he had known himself to be in 
frightful danger when he wrote it. 

On their return from a delightful day with 
Pat in the country, Roberta made the terrible 
discovery that her father’s letter, which she 
had been reading, had disappeared. Bellairs 
was the only possible thief, and when the next 
day he returned with the letter in his possession, 
supposedly picked up from the floor of the 
automobile, Roberta lost her head a bit and 
foolishly told him something of her strange 
predicament. When Freddy showed up, he 
quickly made her realize she had done the worst 
possible thing, for in his mind Bellairs was a 
crook. 

They determined to redouble their efforts to 
solve the mystery. Roberta unsuccessfully 
attempted to secure a position in the bank; 
Freddy interviewed the new doorman there to 
no avail, and even followed Mrs. Makin, the 
bank charwoman, only to be mercilessly 
snubbed. Nothing daunted, he started on the 
trail of one Jebb, the old doorman at the bank 
who had suddenly struck it rich and quit. 


‘Not so loud, please,’ 


Then unexpectedly Dotty arrived from 
Paris with the amazing information that 
an old gentleman had bribed her to offer 
Roberta ten thousand pounds for the unopened 
letter, and that if she didn’t acquiesce at once, 
the letter would not be worth the paper it was 
written on in a fortnight. Dotty tried to make 
Roberta either break her father’s last request 
and read the letter before the year was up or sell 
it. Roberta, worn out and weary of the whole 
affair, agreed to the latter. 

But in the morning she unexpectedly an- 
nounced she had changed her mind, and would 
not fail her father. Dotty in disgust packed 
her bags to return to Paris, and as the taxi was 
rolling away, Freddy appeared joyfully waving 
a telegram. ‘Got Jebb’s address,” he called in 
to Roberta. ‘We'll tootle down there as soon 
as you get back.” 

FirtH PART 
REDDY’S plan had worked like a charm— 
to judge from Batten’s telegram: ‘‘ Jebb 
returned the two pounds on paper engraved the 
old mill, stebstone, hants, posting letter, Batten.” 

The A. B. C. showed Stebstone to be a hun- 
dred and nineteen miles from London, with a 
good service of trains, and taking about three 
hours from Waterloo. If Bobbie had not gone 
off with that tousled little dwarf, they might 
have been starting now! 

Freddy, who had detected Dotty’s effort to 
get Bobbie away from him, and who had 
somehow learned of the shiny-haired Argen- 
tines, had impulsively taken a great dislike to 
her. Men to such women were merely objects 
to prey on, and he was devoutly thankful for 
Bobbie’s sake that her horrid little friend was 
returning so soon to Paris. Odious little person. 
Baby-faced cocotte. Corrupting as a sewer. 
When Freddy was offended with anybody he 
was never at a loss for epithets. And he had 
been deeply hurt at the way he had been 
cold-shouldered — ignored —the night before. 





‘There are very 


exclaimed the stranser. 
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After settling himself with the Morning Post 
it occurred to him that it would be a great sav- 
ing of time to pursue Roberta to Victoria, and 
persuade her to run down to Stebstone with- 
out returning to Queen’s Avenue at all. Happy 
thought! And no sooner conceived than acted 
upon. Though he wondered on the top of a 
bus what they would say to Jebb when they 
found him. 

You could not very well ask a perfect stranger 
why he had grown suddenly affluent, and even 
if you did he could fob you off with tea or tin. 
But, at least, they might get a new slant on 
Grierson’s death—a clue—a crumb. This ex- 
commissionnaire must have known him very 
well, and such people are mines of gossip about 
their superiors. Moreover, they had the excuse 
of Bobbie, being Grierson’s daughter, and with a 
right to be interested and questioning. His 
rodle—Freddy’s—had better be that of the kind 
but indifferent friend who had simply humored 
her caprice in bringing her down to Stebstone. 
He would smoke a cigarette, and genially disso- 
ciate himself frem the expedition while picking 
up every crumb. 

If it were really true that Jebb was living in 
luxury—and there seemed to be no doubt about 
it—this was a phase of the mystery more per- 
plexing than any other. It implied that he 
had been paid for something; something crim- 
inal and dangerous; and were such the case his 
manner would be sure to reveal it. Freddy had 
a vision of a surly, powerful ex-sergeant, who 
would turn pale and stammer at the sight of 
Bobbie; who might even bang the door in their 
faces, or show a wooden and impenetrable hos- 
tility. Or they might find a house that would 
close up like a fort at their approach and make 
no response to their knocking. An isolated 
house, perhaps by a marsh. 

In this pleasant exercise of his imagination, 
he reached Victoria Station, stationing himself 
near the gate in order to intercept Bobbie 
as she would leave the boat-train platform. 
He had no desire to (Continued on page 130) 
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BY Frank Sveteuueities: 


IN AND ABOUT LONDON 


) 
[ igeons, pantomumes, passengers, and plays 


amusingly pass in review 


UEEN VICTORIA at one time expressed in a letter some 
doubt as to whether the English were as humane as other 
people. She was not alone in this suspicion, for there used 

to be a popular French saying to the effect that the Englishman 
began the day by saying: “It’s a fine morning; let’s go out and 
kill something.”” But for some time now the English have 
been very humane indeed. I myself have seen as curious a 
sight illustrative of this humaneness as has fallen to the lot 
of man. 

One evening, as I was passing through one of the courts 
between St. Martin’s Lane and Charing Cross Road,I caught 
sight of one of those wretched scenes common in the life of 
birds. Some poor little sparrow, a weakling, apparently, was 
being mercilessly attacked by a larger sparrow—perhaps the 
father or mother of the fledgling. The tiny creature was 
crouching down in a shop doorway, and its would-be destroyer 
was pecking savagely at the defenseless head. At once, a 
dozen men rushed to the aid of the weaker bird. They flung 
books, caps, anything they could seize, at the bigger sparrow. 
There was a mild riot, in the midst of which the attacker 
flew out of reach, but still loitered with intent to resume the 
attack when the excitement should have subsided. But a 
shopkeeper, as angry as all the others, flung open his shop 
door, the baby sparrow darted within, and the bully was 
foiled. 


OMETHING resembling this tragi-comedy has just been 

happening in regard to the pigeons which ordinarily live 
near Saint Paul’s Cathedral. The pigeons do considerable 
damage. They are also an expense to the Corporation. And 
an order has been issued, condemning to death some two 
thousand of their number. The City rat-catcher has been 
instructed to destroy the birds. He has been trying to carry out 
his instructions. Do you think he has received the smallest 
assistance from the public? Not a bit of it! He has spread 
his traps, and the public has deliberately set itself to warn 
the pigeons against entering them. Already wary, the birds 
have been shooed away by passers, who have countered the 
rat-catcher’s wiles by throwing down food, by interposing 
themselves, and by hindering the birds from entering the 
nets. At first, all the newspapers were filled with pleas for the 
pigeons. Letters were printed, suggesting that a few pigeons 
should be carried to one place, a few more to another, and so on, 
until by these trans- 


should be taken into the country were received with protest by 
those whose crops were thereby endangered. The humanita- 
rians were forced back upon direct action. The rat-catcher was 
foiled by their activities, 

Naturally, this state of affairs could not continue, and the 
rat-catcher is slowly gathering his harvest, taking the damaged 
and ailing birds first, and releasing such prisoners as are thor- 
oughly robust. He is described as luring his victims into sacks 
by means of ‘a peculiar whistle,” which sounds as though he 
were now using magic. In time, he will capture the required 
total. But he will do this in defiance of popular prejudice and 
popular emotion. 


[’ IS a queer thing that, although they have always plenty 
to do, English people have an apparently inexhaustible 
power to become indignant at what they regard as “ unsporting.”’ 
An essay might be written about the ethics of “sportsmanship,” 
for although I do not suppose that there were any professional 
“guns” in the crowd which molested the rat-catcher, I am 
quite sure that what made everybody indignant was the 
tameness of the birds, and the fact that they were not given a 
“sporting” chance of escape. Could they have flown high and 
fast, a thousand weapons would have been raised cheerfully 
and murderously to kill the whole two thousand. Nay, if once 
the “sporting” instinct had been aroused, I doubt whether a 
single bird would have escaped otherwise than through im- 
perfect marksmanship. But the sacks, the trusting weakness 
of the pigeons, the “peculiar whistle,” all played their part 
in making the effort unpopular, and we are lucky to have 
escaped a fight. 

Pantomimes are coming off now, but they have had a 
customary success. Each year, somebody arises in the Press, 
and says that the Pantomime is dead. And each year Panto- 
mimes continue to flourish. They are a part of the Christmas 
season in England—puerile scrap-heaps of tawdriness and bad 
jokes, the latest song-hits, the most aged gags. Topical allu- 
sions suited to the meanest intelligences—Mr. Churchill’s 
hats, Mr. Baldwin’s pipe, the greyhounds, the totalisator, and 
so on—come again and again. Crowds of children dancing in 
unison, with their poor little skinny legs hoisted in the air, and 
their poor little meager faces painted and grinning. Hoarse- 
voiced men dressed as “‘dames,’’ high-voiced girls dressed as 
“principal boys”—all thoroughly bad and depressing, and yet 

all for large sec- 
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Paul’s were sufli 
ciently thinned. 
Now, to farmers, 
pigeons are a curse. 
The birds are great 
feeders upon every 
kind of crop. They 
can make a bean 
row look silly in an 
extraordinarily 
short space of time. 
They can demolish 
aseason’s peas with 
celerity. For grain, 
they have a de 
vouring 
Therefore all sug 





passion. 








annual treat. My 
own view is that 
the Pantomime, in 
some form, will 
last as long as the 
Punch and Judy 
show, with the 
coarser examples of 
which it has dis- 
tinct affinity. 
There are still 
Punch and Judy 
shows to be seen 
in London, stand- 
ing in their old 
striped cotton 
covers, dog Toby 
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Old London: Seventeenth Century view of W hitchall. 
From an old Print by Silvestre. 
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Now you can get real 


Philadelphia 
PEPPER POT 


Visitors to Philadelphia who taste Pepper Pot come back with 
glowing tales of this unique delicacy. Pepper Pot is a soup. And 
what a gorgeous, sumptuous soup it is—a rich stock, velvety- 
smooth and subtly blended by Campbell’s special Pepper Pot cook. 
Delicious honeycomb tripe with a racy dash of savory thyme, 
sweet marjoram, freshly ground black peppercorns, generously 
enriched with diced potatoes and carrots, sweet pimientos and 
tempting macaroni dumplings. 























No other soup is quite like Philadelphia Pepper Pot. Such 
distinction! What definite personality! It was a favorite during 
eatly Colonial times and its fame and reputation for hearty 
goodness and pungent savor have spread far beyond the city of 
its origin. An original soup, wholly American, which even the 
French cannot surpass for piquancy and zest. 


Your grocer can supply you with Campbell’s Pepper Pot or 
will gladly get it for you—12 cents a can. 









A MANS SOUP 






* 3. CAMPBELL Soup ComPANY 


AMOEN, NJ. USA 























Originality is the keynote of 


the Stein & Blaine Collection. 


Inspiration — fabrics — embroideries 
come from far and near — and every 


model is original — authentic — chic. 





Stein 2 Plaine 


A CREATIVE HOUSE 


13 and 15 West 57th Street, New York 











the stage with an exprcssion of melancholy, 
the shrill scream of Punch echoing along 
the side streets, and the raucous cry of the 
policeman roaring in its wake. And as 
soon as any citizen of London hears that 
shrill pipe he stops. Before the contriv- 
ance in which the tragedy is enacted 
stand a dozen children, two dozen, three 
dozen. And behind them, smirking, 
grinning, a little ashamed, but quite in- 
capable of resistance, are the grown-ups. 
I do not know how Punch and Judy men 
earn a living: but I do know that they are 
one of the sights of London, to be seen 
in all weathers and in all seasons. They 
will never die. Nor will the doomed 
pantomimes. Why should they? 


HIS reminds me of something else 

that will never die, and that is a 
little book called ‘“‘The Young Visiters,” 
by Miss Daisy Ashford. I had a good 
deal to do with the original publication 
of “ The Young Visiters,” and so naturally 
I am very much interested in this work 
of a precocious, but unfortunately soon- 
exhausted genius; but others, who had 
nothing to do with the book until they 
read it for the first time, show a similar 
interest. As some of my readers may 
know, a play was made out of this work. 
It was produced in England by Miss 
Edyth Goodall, a very experienced 
actress who at one time was connected 
with the famous repertory theatre run 
by Miss Horniman in Manchester. The 
play was not a great success, partly, I 
think, because it was performed by 
grown-up people. These grown-ups did 
not succeed, for all their cleverness, in 
quite reproducing the atmosphere of 
childish naiveté which makes the book 
delightful. Try as they could, and did, 
they were unable to avoid stressing 
those parts of the text which are capable 
of yielding a double meaning. Well, 
that was a pity, because the book was 
amusing enough without double mean- 
ings, and with them was irresistible only 
to certain sections of its readers. And 
now there is to be given another perform- 
ance of the play, this time entirely by 
children. The children who are to take 


part are all the offspring of famous 
actors and actresses. Miss Goodall’s 


little son will be one of these; a son and 
daughter of Miss Sybil Thorndyke will 
appear. So will a son of Miss Maire 
O'Neill and the late G. H. Mair. The 
cast, indeed, is one succession of dis- 
tinguished names. And if this perform- 
ance does not bring new luster to the 
dramatic version I shall be surprised. 
To the book, nothing could add new 
luster, for it will always remain one of 
the great unconsciously amusing delights 
in the world. 

Now, here is another problem. As 
the world knows, we have in London a 
large system of underground railways, 
which has to a great extent made sub- 


urban traffic congestion a manageable 
affair. Millions of people are carried by 
the Tubes each week, backwards and 


forwards between their homes and the 
different parts of central London. One 
may go nowadays a matter of twenty 
miles and more without doing more than 
glimpse the daylight. From Morden 
in the South, to Edgware in the North, 
from Finsbury Park in the North, Fast 
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to some remote part of Western London 
that is unknown to myself, the trains 
are traveling all day and every da 
They are in some respects much like the 
New York subway, but in one they 
different—you keep your tickets ‘unt 
the journey’s end. Many an American 
has thrown his Tube ticket away. and 
has thus imperiled the good understand. 
ing of our two countries. And it has 
been discovered that while upon other 
days of the week approximately the same 
number of passengers take their tickets— 
and deliver them up again after riding 
their distance—so that the Tube car. 
ries upon Mondays as many people as jt 
carries on Wednesdays and Fridays 
one day shows an extraordinary differ. 
ence, and a difference for the Worse. 
On Tuesdays, fewer people travel py 
Tube! 7 

London is much agitated by this fact. 
The Railway Company has been mep. 
tioning it, and asking for the reason. No 
reason can be suggested. Supposing ] 
were asked to account for it, I should say. 
that on Mondays many passengers return 
from week-ends in the country; on 
Wednesdays and Thursdays, many pas- 
sengers attend matinée performances of 
various plays; on Fridays many pas- 
sengers go away for week-ends; on Satur- 
days and Sundays many passengers take 
excursions of pleasure. Whereas on 
Tuesdays nobody goes or returns from 
week-ends, nobody takes excursions of 
pleasure, nobody attends matinées at 
the theatres. This is what I should say. 
But I have not been asked to account for 
the mysterious fact of Tuesday’s decline. 
I merely volunteer my opinion. 

It is known, of course, that in the 
theatre Monday nights provide sparse 
houses. Monday, then, is a night, evi- 
dently, for staying at home. And in the 
big stores, they tell me, Friday is a 
slack time in all departments. Here 
again the cause is plain, when I mention 
that in London the workers are generally 
paid on Saturday mornings. But why 
Tuesdays should be slack upon. the 
Tubes—it is more than mortal can under- 


stand! 
AS I write, we are just upon the verge 
of a production of ‘‘ Macbeth” in 
modern costume. No doubt it will have 
a success, and I am aware that the 
modern-dress production of “ Hamlet’ 
sent many observers away from. the 
theatre moodily delighted at having the 
old sayings (for, as the lady said, of 
course ‘“‘Hamlet”’ is full of quotations 
colored afresh by modern surroundings; 
but for myself, if it is to be a question 
of seeing a Shakespeare play at all, | 
would rather see it in costume suited t 
its poetical character. This craze for 
bringing Shakespeare up to date leaves 
me very cold. It seems about as appropri 
ate as the jazz Gilbert and_ Sullivan 
which has lately been given in Berlin 
And TI shall never forget that the best 
Shakespearean performance I ever sav 
was given by some school children high 
up on Fifth Avenue in New York City 
The name of the Hamlet I have for 
gotten; but his performance was superb 
And it was in the antique costume, ac 
cording to tradition. I ask nothing 
better. 


are 
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MODERN MODES IN FURNITURE 


(Concluded from page 99) 


the texture of a gardenia petal gleaming 
under its high glaze, would be perfect in 
a dining-room of Ruhlmann’s favorite 
ebony and silvered metal. 

Indeed, there is enough material al- 
ready on the market to furnish any 
number of abodes with everything needed 


to live with. Lamentably few are i 
habited by individuals who feel thal 
their homes should be asymmetric 
efficient, and beautiful as the motors they 
ride in, the ships they sail in, and the 
bath-rooms they wash in. May the! 
numbers increase. 
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DOBBS 


There is distinction in wearing Dobbs Clothes 
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The utility Coat for motor, sports and town is decidedly more 
than useful when it is as smart as this! The Dobbs reputation 
for offering exceptional quality in fabric, style and custom- 
tailored workmanship is faithfully upheld in this Dobbs Coat 
of W orumbo Camel Hair or of Cameltweed in brown or grey 
check mixtures. The Dobbs Hat of light-weight felt 


has wee hand tucks and a tailored band. 


Dobbs Prices modestly reflect the quality of Dobbs merchandise. 
In Camel Hair, $125. In Cameltweed, $85. 


DOBBS 


FIFTH AVENUE af50” 
New York’s Leading Hatters 
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intrude himself on the Pocket Venus, es- 
pecially as he might be tempted into 
saying something disagreeable and thus 
embroil himself with Bobbie. But as a 
matter of fact the two girls were not inside 
at all, but came rushing up at the last 
moment, and it was a frantic business to 
get Dotty into the already moving train. 

Bobbie stood for a moment, blowing 
kisses at her departing friend, and then 
slowly turned. 

Flushed with excitement, her eyes still 
sparkling with those gay farewells, Freddy 
thought she had never looked prettier as 
she moved toward him in her buoyant 
youthfulness. At the sight of him she 
gave a little cry, and hastily passing 
through the gate joined him beyond. Of 
course, she would go to Stebstone. It 
was a lovely day, and would be absolutely 
perfect in the country. Lunch? Oh, 
they could buy some buns and fruit, and 
cat them in the train. An old mill, was 
it? How perfectly delightful! And Jebb 
would give them tea out of doors and tell 
them how he made his fortune, though 
she could not see what bearing that had 
on anything. 

Freddy tried to explain its tremendous 
importance, and with such success that it 
quenched her bubbling spirits. A shadow 
passed over her face. In a changed voice 
she said she was sick of mysteries. 

“Dotty brought me a whole new 
one,” she said. ‘“Let’s take a taxi to 
Waterloo, and I will tell you about it. 
She had a crazy offer of ten thousand 
pounds for that letter—my father’s 
letter in the safe-deposit, you know. 
That’s what brought her over.”’ 

““My God! And what did you do?” 

“Nothing. But it frightened me, I 
hardly know why—it seemed a trick of 
some kind.” 


N THE cab she told Dotty’s story at 

length. Her mournfulness disappeared. 
Freddy’s exclamations of astonishment 
keyed up her interest afresh, and she 
tingled pleasantly with the excitement 
she had engendered in him. Again they 
surmised, conjectured, worked themselves 
into a fever of baffled curiosity. The 
excursion to Stebstone assumed more 
importance than ever, and the proper 
handling of Jebb became an engrossing 
subject. 

‘*T am going on the basis that he knows 
all about it,’’ said Freddy. ‘“‘We must 
win his confidence at any price or, at any 
rate, his good-will; must let him feel we 
are his friends—not his enemies. I have 
an idea that he will be a fish out of water 
down there in the country; lonely in his 
new riches; probably drinking too much; 
very glad to see friendly faces and hear 
the sound of his own voice.” 

Bobbie agreed. 

I’reddy was marvelous when he put his 
mind to anything. She had no criticism 
of his projected course of action, which 
seemed admirable. He had _ visualized 
Jebb so completely that she saw him, too; 
a troubled old fellow, honest at bottom, 
bearing uncomfortably the weight of a 
crushing secret. And if the secret had to 
do with her father, who would have a 
better ritht than herself to delve into it? 

Even Jebb would appreciate that. 

They were fortunate in catching a train, 
and that with such a hair-raising hurry 
they were almost thrown into it. No 
buns, no fruit, though at a later junction 
they managed to buy some wretched sand- 
wiches and ginger-heer. But Freddy had 
plenty of cigarettes; the third-class com- 
partment was empty; somebody had left 
a paper with a cross-word puzzle; and 
altogether it might have been worse. 

Stebstone, when at last it was reached, 
turned out to be a straggling little town, 
with one street and a single inn. The 
station was too humble to have any 
conveyance, and as they walked out of it, 
the sun blazed down on them with the 
force of three o’clock, quite ignoring the 
fact that it had been overruled by Parlia- 
ment, which had legally made it a quarter 
io four. The stones seemed to blister 
their feet as they made their way toward 


a small public garage revealing itself o 

posite the inn. Inside was a helpful be 4 
son in shirt-sleeves, evidently that minute 
disturbed from slumber, who said ry 
he had a car, and where was it’ th > 
wanted to go to? 

“Oh, to Major Jebb’s,”’ he said, giving 
a military handle to the name. “Yes, gp. 
certainly, sir. It is the Old Mill, two miles 
from here.” 

As he put them in the tonneau of g 
dilapidated old car, and arrayed himself 
in a trench-coat, he said significantly that 
he supposed Freddy was a legal gentle. 
man. Freddy, not at all complimented 
answered that he wasn’t; and alas, ae 
shortly and snubbily that he checked 
what might have been a valuable source 
of information. Though he saw his error 
almost at once, the harm was irremedi. 
able; and it was with a feeling of having 
started on the wrong foot that they drove 
through the leafy lanes leading from the 
little town. Why should Freddy be taken 
for a legal gentleman? Was this not an 
implication that any one seeking Jebb must 
be a legal gentleman? It seemed a singy- 
lar connection, and they discussed it ing 
low voice as they rolled along, Freddy 
abasing himself for his stupidity in offend. 
ing their driver. 


HE Old Mill stood at a considerable 
distance from the highroad, and was 
reached by a track through some mea- 


dows. Except for a weir holding back a 
lake-like expanse of water there was 


nothing to suggest a mill. It was a small, 
old-fashioned brick house with a plenitude 
of stables and out-houses, and set without 
privacy, walls or gardens on what was 
virtually an island. The whole place 
had a run-down air as though it might 
have been used in the season by a hunting 
bachelor and then deserted except for his 
horses at grass. Some bygone proprietor 
had erected a little circular summer- 
house with a thatched roof, which in 
decay, though still jaunty, had to be 
passed before the house itself could be 
reached. 

As they drew near it a figure emerged as 
though to block their further approach; 
an Fast Indian, with a streaming yellow 
turban. He wasa slender, tall young man 
who, except for the head-dress, was ex- 
tremely well attired in the ordinary Eng- 
lish fashion. The car stopped at his up- 
raised hand, and he came forward, 
smiling agreeably. 

“T beg a thousand pardons,”’ he said 
in faultless English, and addressing 
Freddy, “but would you have any objec- 
tion to telling me what your business is 
here?”’ 

As he spoke a little girl of five or six 
came pattering after him from the 
summer-house and shyly took his hand; 
a little English girl with a tow head. 

Freddy said they were calling on Major 
Jebb. m 

“You’re not his solicitor, are you’ 
inquired the Indian. 

“Just friends,” said Roberta. 

A woman was approaching them trom 
the house; a massive, middle-aged, untidy 
female whose expression was as truculent 
as a charging cow. A skinny Boy Scout 
had popped out of nowhere; another tow- 
headed child was seen running in the 
distance as though to give an alam. 
Was it an orphan-asylum, or what? 
said the 


“We are besieging him,” 
Indian. ‘But, of course, if you want! 


go in we can’t stop you. This is peacelt! 
picketing.” 

The woman had come up; she was het 
and flushed and her hair was unkempt)! 
vigorous, red-faced daughter of the people 
with the light of battle in her eyes. 

“Ts it his lawyer, Mr. Dal?” she asked 
the Indian. 

He shook his head 

“Tle says not.” 

“Looks like one to me,” said the Ww 
man, scrutinizing Freddy as though 
were something in the zoo. : 

“Would you mind explaining what # 
this is about?” said Freddy. “Tt seem 

(Continued on page 132) 
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MALL, dark, vivid—and very 

modern is the Marchioness of 
Queensberry. Still in her twenties, she 
combines—as only “moderns” seem to 
know how—the rdéles of wife, mother, 
hostess, sportswoman, artist. 

The daughter of one of England’s 
most distinguished portrait painters, 
who is widely known for his portraits 
of the Royal Family, Lady Queensberry 
is herself a painter of unusual talent. 
She has already attained a position of 
importance among younger artists. 

In London she entertains frequently 
and charmingly, and paints the lovely 
portraits of English ladies that so de- 
lighted her American public when she 
exhibited them in New York. She 
spends much time at her father’s coun- 
try house, Shakespeare Farm, in 
Buckinghamshire, where she rides, 
plays golf, hunts with the famous 
Bicester Hounds.—And always she 
f paints. For to Lady Queensberry 
her work is her life. 
llikesociety,” she says, “—and oh, 
I’ve been delighted with your Amer- 
ican society! But it can only be a re- 
creation with me—never a pursuit!” 


A“ BILE portrayer of lovely 
women Lady Queensberry’s 
comments upon beauty interest 


: Women everywhere. “To the eye of 





“ e r ” ‘ - 
the artist,” she observes, nothing 
» 'Satonce so exquisite and so elusive 
& asa lovely complexion. 
' 
i And the artist,” she continues, 


“pethaps more than most women, 
knows and values the gift of Beauty 
~knows it should be guarded and 
cultivated to its greatest perfection 
and appreciates the means of realiz- 


ing this end, 


The Lovely Young, 


Cathleen Mann, now Lady Queensberry, 

daughter of one of England's most dis- 

tinguished portrait painters, is herself 
an artist of talent. 








of that precious gift called 
Beauty, Pond’s Two Creams are the 
choice of x 
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MAIRRCHIONESS of QUEENSBERRY 
looks at Beauty with the Artists Eye 


“For my own part, I sincerely believe 
in the gentle ministrations of Pond’s 
Two Creams—guardians of something 
ineffably fine and precious!” 


The delightful new Pond’s way 
Now there are two delicious new Pond’s 
preparations for use with the famous 
creams. 

First apply Pond’s light and fra- 
grant Cold Cream. Its fine, pure oils 
lift out all the dirt, restore your skin’s 
precious suppleness. Then with Pond’s 
new Cleansing Tissues, softer than fine 
old linen, wipe away gently and com- 
pletely every trace of oil and dirt. 

Next tone and firm the skin with 
Pond’s new Skin Freshener. It brings 
a lovely bloom to your grateful cheeks, 

leaves your skin refreshed, cool and 
fine. Finally apply the merest breath 
of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It adds 
an exquisite radiance and finish, 
holds your powder evenly and long 
and gives unfailing protection from 
all irritation. 

Do this during the day. And always 
before retiring refresh and cleanse your 
skin once more as described except for 
the finishing touch of Vanishing Cream. 

To know the freshness and beauty 
that the regular use of these four prep- 
arations will bring you, just try them. 


New 14c Offer: Mail this coupon wth 
fourteen cents (14c) for trialtubes of Pond’ 
Cold and Vanishing Creams and enough of 


,” 


Pond’s new Skin Freshener and Pond 


new Cleansing Tissues to last you a week. 





Tue Ponp’s Exrract Company, Dept. C 
122 Hudson Street, New York City 
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an odd way to greet strangers coming to 
call.” 

““May I tell him?” asked Mr. Dal of the 
woman. 

“‘Shout it from the house-tops, Albert,”’ 
she cried hysterically. ‘It can’t be spread 
too far and wide to suit me. I ain’t 
going to rest till Jebb’s a mock and a 
scandal to all decent folk. Till char-a- 
bancs come to point the finger of scorn 
and hoot; till for miles around is 

Fortunately her breath gave out, and 
she subsided into convulsive sobs. 

“This lady is Mrs. Jebb,”’ said the 
Indian. ‘“‘A most worthy and estimable 
woman, and the mother of five children. 
I have been a lodger of hers for two years 
and know whereof I speak. I am a law 
student, and am here representing her 
interests. Her husband recently came 
into a fortune, and induced her to sign a 
paper releasing him from all marital and 
familial responsibilities for the sum of two 
hundred pounds per annum. Then he 
bought this place and took on a young 
lady named Mabel Brown. Legally he 
may be within his rights, but no court 
would punish an outraged wife engaged in 
peaceful picketing with her five children.” 

Freddy, trying hard to resist a smile, 
agreed that no court would. 

“Tt is hard to keep it peaceful,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Dal; ‘‘and they have already 
stoned the windows and set fire to the 
front door, but now I have got them under 
some control. We are camping here like 
gypsies, and I assure you, my dear sir, 
it is far from comfortable; but we are 
sustained by the greater discomfort of the 
inmates. A compromise, my dear sir, 
is, of course, the only solution; but we 
have been here now since yesterday, and 
the only communication I have had from 
Sergeant-Major Jebb is a jug that just 
missed my head. Perhaps you might go 
in and explain the importance of his 
being legally represented; and indicate, 
my dear sir, that this siege will continue 
all summer. We are ordering some camp 
equipment from the stores, and I am 
arranging for a reinforcement of three 
Siamese internes from the London Gen- 
eral Hospital.” 

Freddy, again controlling his laughter 
with difficulty, said he hardly knew 
Major Jebb well enough to undertake the 





commission. However, he descended 
from the car and assisted Roberta to 
alight. 


T WAS common sense to see all they 
could of these extraordinary pro- 
ceedings, and as the besiegers did not 
seem to mind—on the contrary, Mr. Dal 
actually appeared to welcome them— 
he decided to reconnoiter the house on 
the chance that Jebb might let them enter. 
Bobbie had impulsively sided with 
Mabel Brown, whose humiliating predica- 
ment had touched her heart; and as they 
walked around the house, somewhat 
cautiously for fear of having things 
thrown at them from the splintered win- 
dows, she debated what to put in a note 
she planned to slip under the front door. 
The shorter the better, of course, but how 
to phrase it to sound sincere. 

‘“‘T want to help you. Tell me how,”’ 
seemed a good formula. But Freddy was 
not at all cordial to the idea. They 
had much better keep out of it, he said, 
and what would they do with Mabel 
Brown after they got her? Very em- 
barrassing, what? He was more inter- 
ested in the frowsy camp in one of the 
horse-boxes, and in making friends with 
the little Jebbs, who ranged from fifteen 
to the toddler that had come with Mr. 
Dal. The oldest boy, the skinny Scout, 
was intelligent and embittered. 

“‘T don’t blame Father for wanting to 
live his own life,’’ he said in a precocious 
phraseology that sounded odd on his 
young lips. ‘‘But he has got to think of 
us a bit, and we'll jolly well hammer him 
till he does.” 


‘Where did he get all this money 
from?” asked Freddy. 


‘*Nobody knows,’’ answered the boy. 
“*But sudden-like he was rich and driving 
a motor-car, and trying to leave us 
behind. Mother is wild about the girl, 


but Mr. Dal says it is all a question of a 
puts it at 


decent settlement and six 


hundred pounds a year. 
Father once got across th 
should be done for, and ¢} 
have to take turns watching al] night with 
the air-gun. To-morrow Mr. Dal i. 
arranging to put barbed wire all arou r 
the place.” “ 


He says if 
Channel ye 
iat Is why we 


“Poor Mabel Brown.” 
c - ’ murmured 
Bobbie. ” 
“Poor everybody,” — said Freddy 


” 


‘“‘Lord, what a mess! 

_“She screeched something awful Jas 
night,” said the boy, evidently referring 
to Miss Brown. ‘Tommy thinks he got 
her with a pellet, but Mr. Dal 
hysterics.” 

At the sound of an approaching ca; 
these revelations came to an end. Run- 
ning to where they could get a view of 
the road, they saw an immense yelloy 
car grinding to a stop. It was a splendid 
cabriolet, and in it were two young men 
one of them in the livery of a chauffeur 
The other, even at a distance, had some. 
thing familiar in his appearance, and 4 
he sprang out to speak to the Indian 
Freddy and Roberta simultaneously rec 
ognized him. It was Pat Bellairs! 


ne got 
says it Was 


FE WAS so engrossed with Mr, Dal 

that he did not notice them till they 
were within a few paces. He was smiling: 
listening and talking at the same time 
with much animation and his usue) 
air of unassailable good humor. In his 
smart clothes and checked cap he looked 
like a dashing young officer in muiti, 
amiably condescending to a sulky Baby 
and striving to instill peace. 

Handsome, ingratiating, and with that 
flashing smile of his, he was fast reducing 
Mr. Dal to a fawning subservience, and 
even Mrs. Jebb’s back—all that they 
could see of her—seemed less aggressive 
in its outline. 

Bellairs gave a start of surprise at the 
apparition of Freddy and Bobbie; for an 
instant he looked discomposed, and a 
curious flicker passed across his face 
Then he was all warmth and welcome, 
atoning royally for what might have been 
a justifiable annoyance at being inter 
rupted. 

Bobbie and Freddy of all people in th 
world! Why, this was the pleasantest 
thing that had ever happened and the 
most utterly unexpected! Lovely Bobbie 
and dear old Freddy, the pride of Chelsea 
Were they besiegers, or were they rein 
forcements for poor Jebb? It would make 
a cai laugh, would it not! Jebb was an 
old friend of his; been his sergeant in the 
war; and sent him a telegram beseeching 
help, though God only knew what he 
Pat, could do about it. Though it had t 
be straightened out somehow, of course. 
Did Freddy know Jebb? 

Bellairs shot out the question in a ven 
off-hand way, but there was a keener 
inquiry in his searching gaze. Evasion 
was impossible. Freddy had to invents 
fib, and invent it in the twinkling of a 
eye. But he was quick-witted, resource 
ful, and his, “Oh, no,” gave him a m 
mentary respite to pull himself together 
They had to explain what they wer 
doing here, Bobbie and he. Then like« 
miracle it came to him. 

“We came down to spend the afternoo 
with my old friend, the vicar of Ste 
stone,”’ he said. ‘And he begged ust 
drop in here and find out what was gollt 
on before returning for tea. He was to 
busy himself, and made it out to be quit 
a favor to him.” A; 

“Did you see Jebb? Talk with him’ 

“No, we had hardly more than arnvet, 
and anyhow, we could not be as officio: 
as that. The vicar merely wanted 
know what it was all about.” } 

“Tt is causing a big stir in tie parish 
volunteered Roberta helpfully, “and § 
reviving all the speculation of how ! 
grew rich so suddenly—Jebb, I meat 

‘Even his family doesn’t seem to kno 
that,” added Freddy, happy to be ati 
again with the truth. 

“Oh, I know,” said Bellairs. “There® 
no mystery about it, except what ® 
wanted to cast over it himself in order y 
keep the news from his family. He 
the first prize in a French Governm 
lottery—a lottery bond, you know—™ 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Credit Foncier; and to judge from all this 
it was the greatest misfortune that could 
have happened to him.” 

‘“You have spoken a true word there,” 
said Mrs. Jebb in a voice of solemnity. 
““And this is only the beginning of his 
troubles. Just let him wait till we get the 
barbed wire and the three Siamese gentle- 
men.” 

“*T should be glad of more particulars,” 
put in Mr. Dal, who in a fever of excite- 
ment had produced a pad and a fountain- 
pen. ‘A French lottery bond, was it? 
Credit Foncier, did you say, my dear sir? 
And how much did he win?” 

“‘T believe it was a million francs,”’ said 
Bellairs. ‘And allowing for the exchange 
and the heavy French taxes he probably 
got about twelve thousand pounds in our 
money.” 

Mrs. Jebb squeaked. The skinny Scout 
squeaked. The Indian exclaimed: ‘Oh, 
my aunt!” and gleefully inscribed the 
amount on his pad. 

“T think I’d better go in and talk it 
over with him,” said Bellairs. “I will 
suggest his paying a lump sum and 
finishing with it; giving it in trust to a 
bank that will be authorized to cease 
payments in case your side violates its 
agreement.” 

“Please do so, my dear sir,” said the 
Indian. ‘Such an arrangement would 
suit us to a T, and we are ready to draw 
off our forces as soon as it is signed in a 
provisional but binding manner.” 

A choking protest was heard from Mrs. 
Jebb, but she was silenced by a glare from 
her legal adviser. Harassed and tired, 
she was pitiable when no longer bucyed 
up by passion. She was a tribal person, 
and no money could atone for losing her 
man to a younger squaw. 


, 


SUDDEN distaste for the whole 

affair came over Roberta, and she 
acquicsced readily when Pat begged her 
and T’reddy to return to Stebstene and 
tea, and wait for him at the inn. Freddy, 
teo, was glad to get away. Accordingly 
they departed, and as they turned from 
the meadow track into the highway, they 
had a last look of the Old Mill with its 
shuttered windows, and saw Pat on the 
doorstep, seeking admittance. 

It was a shock to hear from their 
driver that the Rectory—not Vicarage— 
had been shut up for two weeks owing to 
Mr. and Mrs. Sills’ absence in France to 
visit their son’s grave—and that services 
were held by the curate of the adjoining 
parish. Most fibs can be trimmed or 
harmonized to suit actual facts, but this 
seemed beyond the power of any imagina- 
tion. Freddy kept struggling with the 
problem, till finally Roberta lost patience 
and said: 

“It doesn’t matter a row of pins, be- 
cause Pat did not believe it for one minute. 
I saw it in his face.” 

“But if he asks why we didn’t have tea 
at the Vicarage—?” 

“He won't, Freddy. He has enough 
whoppers on kis own conscience to make 
him leave you alone.”’ 

‘“You mean Jebb being his old sergeant, 
and all that?’ 

“Ves, and the winning number in the 
French lottery. Lies, lies, lies.”’ 

‘But how could you have been so sweet 
to him, thinking that?” 

‘‘T adore him. He is a pirate captain, 
a d’Artagnan, with all the charm in the 
world, and no more scruples than you 
could put on the point of a knife.” 

This goaded Freddy into asking what 
was the good of a man being decent and 
honorable if girls always preferred rotters. 

‘But Pat isn’t a rotter,”’ protested Bob- 
bie. ‘He is an extremely shrewd and 
brilliant man, and his whcele air is that of 
somebody very important in his own 
world.” 

‘Then why is he mixing in ours—mixing 
in Jebb’s?” inquired Freddy, in a tone 
not without bitterness. ‘And it is not 
so much that he is shrewd, as that we are 
simple-minded to the verge of idiocy. 
He forced his acquaintance on us by a 
trick; stole that letter of yours and then 
had the effrontery to return it; called off 
his spies as soon as he had wormed him- 
self into your confidence; and here he is 
now, holding us at his orders like a pair of 
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kittens in a basket. Bobbie, | think h 

the king of the crooks, and is the th 
spring of the whole blooming busines 
your father’s stolen furniture, Baby Bun. 
the man in Paris—Jebb! Why, a 
works in together like a joined waotey 
You must be absolutely blind jf you as 
not see it.” on 

Instead of disagreeing with him as h 
fully expected, Bobbie was unexpecte} 
acquiescent. & 

“Did you notice how upset he was wher 
he saw us?” she remarked. “In SPpite 
his wonderful self-command he y, 
knocked silly for a moment—absolute), 
staggered.” ; | 

“He thought we knew more than Ww 
did,” assented Freddy. “Looked » 
though he had been bowled out in th 
middle wicket. Of course I saw 
though it was over in the click of a cap, 
era; and he is not so perfectly reagsus. 
even now. After all, what conceiyah). 
business could we have with Jebb? Py 
had a right to be disturbed at finding " 
there, and I suppose my fairy-tale on) 
made it the more disturbing. Howey:: 
I am certain about one thing.” 

“What is that?” 

“That if we ever tried to find Jebhaguiy 
it would be iike looking for a needle jn; 
haystack. The Old Mill is not goin; 
to knew Jebb again for many a Jon; 
day.” ' 

“You mean we shall not be give 
another chance?” 

“No, indeed. Pat will jolly well » 
risk it again.” 









At THE inn, Freddy demurred « 
getting out of the car. 

“Let’s cut it,” he said. “Take thy 
first train to anywhere, and lose oy 
tracks. He is only coming back to fin! 
out what we are up to.” 

Bobbie laughed. 

“You are afraid of having to exphit 
about the vicar,” she said. 

Freddy replied that he was not in th 
humor for Bellairs. Bellairs would ja 
on him. Bellairs might be brilliant anj 
shrewd and have teeth like a dentifric 
advertisement, but he, Freddy, was con 
vinced he was a scoundrel; and the les 
they had to do with him the better. 

‘“‘Let’s cut it,” he repeated. “Wel 
buy a ticket for a place a long wy 
and then hop out at the first station ani 
hire a motor home for a later dinner at th} 
ivy.” 

But Roberta was not to be tempted 
and she insisted on descending in spite ¢ 
further protestations. Freddy followe 
her into the inn in no very amiable fram 
of mind, and grumpily ordered tea in th 
deserted coffee-room. 

As the maid left them, Bobbie leane( 
forward with her elbows on the tabl 
and looked up at him as though she wa 
about to speak very confidentially. 
soft brown eyes seemed the more lustre 
for her slight pallor and were full 
pleading, as though begging her com 
panion not to be offended. 

“It would have been stupid not! 
stop,” she said. ‘Pat is playing nf 
into our hands. You noticed his 
didn’t you?” 

“Of course. It filled most of the lan 
scape.” 

“But it was not the one we were out! 
before.” ? 

“No, that was a big landaulet—a Da 
ler, if I remember.” 

“And looking back on it, I am pret! 
sure it was a hired Daimler. But this 
Pat’s car; his own car; his personality 
stamped on it. Besides that, the da 
was too faultlessly tailored.” 

“Well, what of it?” 7 

“Tt will have his name on the lit 
dashboard plate.” 

Freddy bounded in his seat. 

“Of course, it will,” he cried. “Ape 
will make it my business to get 1t ™™ 
he is talking to you—slip away unobt 
sively and get a squint at the car. ™ 
ping! And by Jove, we'll put detect 
on him and turn the tables!” |, 

“That was what I was thinking. 

“Bobbie, you are a wonder. It 
flash of genius!” ¥ 

“And we'll show him we're not * 
(Continued on page 136) 
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idiots, after all. That we are not kittens 
in a basket.” 

“But what if the chauffeur won’t al- 
low it? A name-plate isn’t like a number; 
it is hidden like a guilty secret. What if 
the chauffeur objects?” 

“T thought of that, too.’ 

The triumphant way she said this 
delighted Freddy, though he had mis- 
givings, nevertheless. The chauffeur was 
a well set-up young fellow who could lay 
him out with one push—wretched crock 
that he was. 

The arrival of tea momentarily ar- 
rested the disclosure of how to deal with 
the chauffeur. 

But when the maid had gone, Bobbie, 
in a lowered voice, described how it was 
to be done. 

“Tf he resents it, or tries to stop you, 
just take a high hand and say that you 
recognize the car as belonging to Lord 
Somebody and suspect that it has been 
stolen. If the worst comes to the worst, 
threaten him with the village constable. 
You won’t have the slightest trouble if you 
go the right way about it.” 

Freddy’s elation vented itself in a 
muffled whoop. 

‘‘Make him show it to me himself to 
prove what a meddlesome, officious, 
busybody ass I am! To shame me and 
cover me with confusion! It is the 
greatest idea I ever heard in my life. 
Bobbie, you are the wonder of the age!” 


’ 


AFTER tea they waited so long for 
Pat that they realized they might 
have had a pleasant stroil in the interval; 
but having waited so long, there was 
nothing for it but to wait some more. 
It was very boring. They walked up 
the village street, and walked back, look- 
ing at three shops and patting a dog. It 
was hot and dusty, and they decided that 
Stebstone was the dullest place in the 
world. What if Pat never came back 
after all? Ought they not to have a train 
in mind? By inquiring they learned 
there was one at seven-seven, reaching 
London at eleven. That would mean no 
dinner, of course. What about a train 
that would give them dinner before 
they left? There was not any. Then 
they sought the proprietor of the inn to 
have a picnic meal packed for them, and 
were in the process of choosing between 
cold roast beef and a veal-and-ham pie, 








when Pat came cheerfully in. 

Not having heard the sound of his car 
they were taken by surprise. 

“Oh, I walked,” he explained, telling 
the maid to hurry up with some tea. 

Then noticing what they were doing 
he said they would be in time to dine late 
in town, and did not need any sandwiches. 
“Come and sit down, and I will tell you 
about it,’’ he said. ‘I am sorry to be so 
late, but a thing like that could not be 
managed in a minute, and it was all of a 
two-mile walk besides.” 

In a gay, friendly bustle they gathered 
about the table where his tea was served, 
and caught something of the contagion of 
his high spirits as they seated themselves 
on either side of him. 

One might call Pat Bellairs the king of 
the crooks behind his back, and plan all 
sorts of pitfalls for his undoing, but in his 
presence such thoughts seemed preposter- 
ous and were only to be remembered with 
a pang of guilt. With his flashing smile, 
his willing cordiality, and the caressing 
timbre of his voice he had the knack of 
implying intimacy. Evolved from no- 
where was the conviction that he was your 
oldest and dearest friend, who flattered 





you by an affection you would try to 
deserve. 


IS story came out, spaced between 
sips of tea, swallows of bread and 
butter, bantering remarks and humorous 
interruptions. Stripped of these in- 
coherencies, the gist of it was that he had 
entered the house and warned Jebb; whis- 
pered instructions to his chauffeur; dis- 
tracted Mrs. Jebb’s and the Indian’s 
attention by a prolonged discussion of a 
settlement; and then as they were all 
hotly at it, Jebb and his Mabel jumped 
into the car and made good their escape. 
“Tt was all very simple and easy 

i except for the poor hostage they left 


behind,” Pat went on, giving a pretended 
shudder at the recollection. “T tried to 
walk away with the calm dignity of an 
English gentleman, and then as stones 
whizzed and the air-gun popped I rap 
for my life. The Jebb family isn’t one to 
trifle with—I can assure you of that!” 

‘But is the car coming back, or what?” 
asked Freddy, looking at his watch, Jebb 
and Miss Brown might be saved, but what 
of themselves? 

“Oh, I have another car waiting at the 
station,” said Pat, disengaging himself 
from an aside of Roberta’s. ‘‘T fancied it 
would work out in some such way, and 
planned beforehand to have two cars 
though I had no idea I was going to have 
such pleasant company back to London,” 

Then he added to Freddy with a mock. 
ing smile: ‘“‘Unless you prefer to ‘stay 
the night with your friend, the vicar, and 
leave me to take up Bobbie alone.” 

Freddy flushed, remarking that they 
had already made their farewells in that 
quarter; and Roberta, too, colored at the 
painful transparency of a lie which, as 
she afterwards said, would not have de- 
ceived a baby in a perambulator. For- 
tunately Pat was engaged in paying his 
bill and ordering his car to be sent for. 

It turned out to be the same big Daim- 
ler they had been in before, and they all 
placed themselves cozily in the same 
wide rear seat, with Bobbie in the middle. 

“Town,” said Pat, and off they went 
with a rapturous feeling of ease and re- 
laxation after the stuffy coffee-room and 
the dreary little town, and the more 
than depressing prospect of the seven- 
seven. 

It was harder than ever to associate 
Pat with anything evil, and Roberta, 
nestling beside him, with her hat tossed 
on the floor, did not try. Anything might 
be engraved on his name-plate for all she 
cared, and if a puncture had given her 
the occasion to descend and find out, 
she would have remained where she was. 
That is, if Pat had remained also. Poor 
Freddy, neglected and forgotten, gloomed 
in his corner, and hoped for a smash in 
which he would be the only victim. Per- 
haps when he was lying dead in the road, 
with a handkerchief over his face—the 
monogrammed silk one in his left outside 
pocket—she would realize what she had 
lost and be properly heart-broken. But 
this vivid and touching picture did not 
comfort him for long, and there was noth- 
ing left to do except to sulk in unnoticed 
silence. 


HEY made a very fast run to London, 

where, of course, the subject of dinner 
came up, Pat saying it was too late to 
dress and suggesting the Palais Royal. 
But Freddy perversely refused to mix 
in the discussion, and at last when he 
could not evade a decision, said he hada 
headache, and really didn’t care for ary 
dinner at all, thank you; and that they 
had better go off together and leave him 
out. 

In fact he was so grumpy and rude that 
Bobbie took him at his word. The 
martyr was dumped out at Knightsbridge 
at his own sad and lorn request, though 
it had only been made in a heart-sick spint 
and had not been intended seriously; and 
he found himself all alone, and quite re- 
markably hungry, miles from his accus 
tomed haunts. 

Eating a very bad three-and-sixpenn) 
dinner, which was not inharmonious with 
his jangled feelings, he determined he was 
through with Bobbie and all her affairs. 
He had lived too long in the Capua o 
Queen’s Avenue, and must now think ol 
himself and his future. Think hard and 
make big and far-reaching decisions. 
Perhaps insert another advertisement 
The Times. Borrowing a pencil, and wnt 
ing on the back of an envelope, he com 
cocted the best he had ever wnitten: 

“Bachelor, war-record, Etonian, 3? 
widely traveled and experienced, exceP- 
tionally broad-minded, energetic 4m 
tactful, good rider and shot, seeks inter 
esting remunerative occupation in whic 
good-breeding, social position and ® 
knowledge of the world will count for more 
than mere technical qualifications. | , 

He was so pleased with this composition 

(Continued on page 137) 
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sition 


Designers of the late 18th century 
made the elaborate sedan chairs of 
that period beautiful in line and 
artistic in color and embellishment 











ACKARD body designers deserve the 
| note reputation the beauty of 
their work has won for them. The grace- 
ful and distinctive simplicity of Packard 
bodies is everywhere admired and fre- 
quently copied. 


And now Packard designers have created 
another worthy addition to the line of 
standard models—the Packard Six 2- 
passenger convertible coupe. 


Here is the very car for combined sport and 
business use—and for the younger genera- 
tion which so admires the runabout type. 


The New Packard Six Convertible Coupe 






With top up and windows closed the con- 
vertible coupe provides a snug, warm en- 
closed car for winter or wet-weather driv- 
ing, with more than enough room for two. 


With top down and windows lowered into 
the doors, the car becomes a smart road- 
ster. The fully upholstered folding seat, 
which fits flush within the rear deck, also 
provides room for two. 


This beautiful two-purpose car priced at 
but $2425 at the factory is giving new 
impetus to the Packard Six conquest of the 
fine car market. 


Packard cars are priced from $2275 to $4550. Individua! custom models from $5200 to $8970, at Detroit. 
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An artist-sophisticate who handles fab- 
rics gracefully and beautifully—and for 
whom rayon has been a delightful 
medium of expression. 
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“I have found rayon well adapted 
to the subtle sophistication of the 
mode and consider it a priceless 
addition to the materials at the 
designer's command.” 


O the salons of the Parisian couturiers 

come the most beautiful of the world’s 
women for the most sumptuous of the world’s 
costumes. And in these centers of the mode, 
these capitals of fashion, rayon is used for 
the most exquisite of smart creations. Drecoll, 
designer of the sophisticates, has bowed be- 
fore it. So, too, have Poiret, Callot, Jenny, 
Lanvin—dictators of elegance, originators 
of modes. 

America, also, has yielded to the allure of 
rayon fabrics. Textures fine as spun gold, deli- 
cately woven. Surfaces soft as the rose-petal, 
surfaces on which the 
fingers caressingly linger. 

Colors—soft pastel tones, 
clear and pure as panels of 
ivory—rich shades of crim- 
son and gold, shot through 
with romance and glamor. 

There is hardly an end to 











the myriad ways in which rayon serves you. 
Crepes, voiles, taffetas, velvets, satins—rayon 
sounds every note in the range of lovely fab- 
rics. It is made into apparel of every kind, 
from dainty lingerie to formal evening gown. 
And interior decorators, admiring rayon’s 
marvelously clear colors, greet with even 
greater enthusiasm its extraordinary draping 
quality and warmly sponsor rayon for dra- 
peries, hangings and upholsteries. No textile 
is more beautiful—more versatile. 

Rayon gives a sturdy service which no fine 
fabric can excel. Rayon underthings, laun- 
dered again and again, keeptheir 
soft freshness, their true, deep 
colors. Rayon holds its shape 
without stretching or shrinking 
and though it should be laun- 
dered with the same care you 
give other lovely fabrics, no 
special precautions are required. 


Rayon requires in laundering only 
the same precautions 
would ordinarily take 


you 
with any fine fabric. Al , 






DRECOLL 


Here are a few of the many ways in which rayon 
makes costumes smarter and homes more charming: 


AFTERNOON Dresses. In flat crepe and satin crepe effects, 
rayon weaves are among the most charming examples of 
the afternoon mode. 


Cui~pren’s Tuincs. Dresses, underthings, nightgowns, 
pajamas — fortunate the mother who has discovered the 
charm—and the economy—of children’s rayon attire. 


Coats. Forecasts of the autumn indicate wide use of rayon 
grosgrain and rayon satin for coats and ensembles. 


Draperies. Bright and cheerful as the sun that shines 
upon them, rayon hangings are exceptional in the 
beauty of their patterns and in their draping effects. 


Eveninc Dresses. Rayon, in its satin, taffeta and velvet 
fabrics, brings to the evening gown a rare richness of color 
and loveliness of drape. 

Fasrics. Virtually every fashionable fabric type is 
found among the many rayon weaves. Velvets, satins, 
georgettes, crepes, voiles, taffetas, wool crepes, basket 
weave woolens—these are but a few of the many rayon 
fabrics, beautiful, modish, long-wearing. 


Hostery. Wishing to maintain a special hosiery shade 
for every costume, the fastidious woman appreciates the 
long wear and moderate cost of rayon, which permits aa 
unlimited supply of fine hose. 


Linincs. In the lining of suits, coats, hats and purses 
rayon adds both to the appearance and the service of the 
article in which it is used. 


Men's Wear. Socks and cravats—scarves and handker- 
chiefs . . . underwear and pajamas . . . smoking jackets 
and lounging robes . . . in men’s as well as in women’s 
apparel, rayon appeals to the discriminating purchaser. 
Sweaters. Every sports designer in Paris counts upon 
the sparkle of rayon for her most interesting patterns 10 
sports things. 

Unvertuincs. With their fine, even texture and soft, 
flower-like surfaces, rayon underthings possess the charm 
and delicacy so indispensable to intimate attire. 
Upnotstertes. Permitting the most splendid effects of 
colors and pattern, rayon is unexcelled as a material for 
the finest upholsteries. 


Send for ‘‘The Mode and Rayon,”’ a book telling the story 
of rayon and its use by Parisian couturiers. Illustrated with 
rayon creations by Drecoll and other famous designers. 
RAYON INSTITUTE, 250 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, Dept. H-2 

Please forward my free copy of ‘“The Mode and Rayon.” 


——— 


Name 





Address 
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(Continued from page 136) 


that he began to feel better. It would 
rove to Bobbie that he was hopelessly 
rr enated; that their ways had parted for- 
ever. Never again would he enter the 
little sitting-room, and when they met on 
the stairs he would bow gravely and pass 
on. No rancor, or anything of that 
ort; if need be he would even stop and 
talk—pleasantly, but with reserve. Cer- 
tainly he would do nothing to start the 
whole household chattering. He must 
not put himself in the attitude of punish- 
ing her for preferring Pat Bellairs, but 

lly and imperceptibly he would 
grow aloof, and give more and more 
attention to his own affairs. He had 
neglected them frightfully, and it was 
indeed high time he should get back to 
them. In them was to be found not only 
use, but a pressing necessity. 


gradua 


an exc 


E WALKED home in a mood of self- 

pity that was not without its charm. 
He was the last of his race (except, of 
course, for Hew, and Hew’s three boys, 
and all those Irish cousins and Colonel 
Yarde-Innes); broken in the war; ruined; 
unloved; and now seeking his miserable 
room in the purlieu of Chelsea to throw 
himself on his—yes, pallet. : 

Thus, visualized, he saw himself a'tragic 
figure; and one thought impinging on the 
other, he wondered whether he might not 
have a great future on the films. Holly- 
wood! Grouped with film stars, and one 
of them. ‘Reading from left to right, 
Charlie Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Freddy St. John-Goode, Tom Mix and 
Harold Lloyd.” He really must consider 
Hollywood, and in considering it he 
became extremely cheerful. The tragic 
figure stepped out on its toes, forgetting 
it was unloved, and when it reached home 
ran up the stairs three at a time. 

The next morning he was out early to 
insert his advertisement in The Times, 
and the rest of the time till luncheon was 
spent in following up some ‘‘Wanteds” 
in the Morning Post. None of them were 
any good; were either fee-snatchers, or the 
equally depressing people in outer offices 
who gave you forms to fill up. A sewing- 
machine company, selling on the instal- 
ment plan, came very near being pleased 
with him, but thought he lacked ‘“‘ag- 
gressiveness.”” A bill-collector of that 
company had to be able to put his foot 
in a door and fight or cajole all comers. 
Incidentally he ought to be of a mechani- 
cal turn and able to make simple repairs. 
Often the machines were thrown out of 
gear intentionally as a means of evading 
payment. Feeling woefully inadequate, 
Freddy resigned any further ambition 
in the sewing-machine field. 

In the afternoon he went to the pic- 
tures. He would seriously study the 
pictures. Learn their technique. Go to 
Hollywood with a certain degree of ex- 
perience thus attained. It was exhilarat- 
ing to be a student, though at times he 
degenerated into a mere spectator, carried 
away by music and emotion. But it was 
a start, anyhow. He learned a great deal 
about kissing, and how to snatch at a 
letter and open it; how to clench his 
hends and stare at the audience when 
brought to bay. He noted that it seemed 
much easier to be a star than those hard- 
working gunmen and comedians. Freddy 
determined to try to enter the profession 
from the top; the top seemed the most 
suited to his abilities—to his figure, 
a and training. Had he not spent 
sede the bigger stage that these fel- 
of beac me ing: Born to it, instead 

& laboriously coached? He went 
cut vastly encouraged, almost regretting 
his advertisement in The Times. 


At HOME he dropped in to see 
Roberta, and to his surprise found 
her a little constrained and distant, as 
though she had detected his new attitude 
ry meant to forestall it. But perhaps 
See te be lectured for having 
0 ed bat with Pat till two-thirty, and 
— herself to meet his displeasure. 
Ph eye pn it simply as though in 
one ation of reclining on the sofa and 
pssean Fad little languid. They had 
did ng a place at Holborn where one 
poe fave to dress, and the floor 
Music ‘vere perfect. In a voice de- 





void of all sympathy she asked about his 
headache, and hoped it had not troubled 
him too much. Freddy, resisting an im- 
pulse to be equally dry, smilingly said he 
had been out of sorts and out of temper, 
and could only crave her forgiveness for 
having been so rude. Had she melted at 
this their whole estrangement would have 
been over, for Freddy was far too amiable 
and much too fond of her to persist in 
being alienated. But instead she main- 
tained her air of delicate aloofness as 
though isolating herself from him in an 
invisible non-conductor. 

Feeling that the table had been turned 
on him, Freddy smoked a cigarette or two, 
prattled about the film he had seen, 
heard unmoved that she was dining out 
again that evening with Pat, and finally 
departed with an affectation of his usual 
ease. 

At heart he knew, however, that some- 
thing had snapped between them. He 
was desperately hurt, and so altogether 
crushed and dispirited that he was unable 
to get the full enjoyment of a talk with 
Vincie about her row with the people 
next door. 

Even pale, pretty Gwen, to whom he 
was accustomed to lend books and whom 
he found in his room looking for the second 
volume of ‘‘Jude the Obscure,” failed 
to cheer him with her rather provocative 
conversation. He remained in his room 
till after eight, and when at last he de- 
cided to go out and get a bite of supper 
he heard animated voices in Bobbie’s 
sitting-room and passed an imposing 
closed car at the door. Pat’s, of course. 
Freddy regarded it moodily, his prac- 
tised eyes taking in the fact that it was a 
hired car, and then continued on his way 
consumed with bitterness. 

That car, alas! was to become a nightly 
feature, emphasizing an alienation that 
seemed to be permanent. Those cozy 
evenings with Bobbie had become things 
of the past. When unwisely Freddy had 
taxed her with the change, she showed 
resentment, and denied crisply that 
anything had altered at all. 

“You and I are just like people at sea 
sitting side by side in deck chairs,” she 
remarked, ‘‘and passing the time till we 
get somewhere. I am just as glad to see 
you as ever I was, though I do go out a 
lot with Pat.” 

“You certainly do that, Bobbie.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t I?” 

“Because to my mind he is a very 
ambiguous person—that’s why.” 

“You know nothing about him.” 

“Nor do you, my dear. That’s exactly 
what I mean.” 

““Oh, a few dinners and theaters! It 
would be a sad day for actresses if all their 
admirers had to produce social guarantees. 
Pat likes me, and I like him—and that’s 
all there is to it.” 

“Tt is not Pat so much as I feel I 
am losing you—that our friendship is dis- 
appearing. It frightens me, Bobbie; 
causes me more distress than you can 
conceive.” 

For a moment she was softened; per- 
mitted him to hold her hand, gazing at 
him with something of her former tender- 
ness. 

“*You won’t help anything by being an 
old pig,”’ she said. ‘A girl likes men in 
compartments, like a row of rabbits. 
And you must not turn into a jealous and 
monopolizing rabbit, or there will be 
trouble.” 

“But do be careful, Bobbie.’ 

At this her eyes flashed, and her bosom 
rose and fell in unmistakable anger. 

“It is jolly well none of your business,” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘A tame cat is all right 
in its place, purring and rubbing against 
your knee, but when he presumes to lec- 
ture you about other cats—”’ 

“‘Meaning me, of course.” 

“Freddy, you are intolerable. Why 
do you goad me into saying things like 
that?” 

‘“‘T thought we were good enough friends 
to warrant it.” 

“We are not.” 

Freddy, deeply wounded, murmured he 
had better be going. 

“Tt seems to be good-by forever,” he 
added with a wry smile. 

(Continued on page 138) 
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“‘T won’t dramatize it,’’ she said, push- 
ing away his hand. ‘And it is only good- 
by till you care to come back and behave 
better, which I hope will be soon.” 

When he crossed the threshold it came 
over him with a terrible definiteness that 
it was for the last time. 


FEW days later Freddy was as- 
tonished to receive a_ telegram, 
posted on from The Times, in answer to 
his advertisement. Letters he had al- 
ready received; the usual budget from 
money-lenders, fee-snatchers, deposit- 
hunters and such odious robbers who prey 
on the unfortunate. But this not only 
came in the novel form of a telegram, but 
bore an almost unmistakable appearance 
of genuineness. 
‘“PLEASE MEET ME TO-MORROW TUES- 
DAY FIVE O’CLOCK GRAND ALBANY HOTEL 
STRAND ROOM 216 TO DISCUSS LUCRATIVE 


AND IMPORTANT PROPOSAL WHICH IS 
DEPENDENT ON BONAFIDES OF YOUR 
ADVERTISEMENT AND PERSONAL IMPRES- 


SION. HOWARD. 

It was already Tuesday, and Gwennie 
told him it had been waiting for him since 
ten o’clock. He had been away all day, 
but had luckily returned for tea. It was 
after four and it made him shudder to 
think how narrowly he had missed being 
too late. Indeed, he was perhaps too late 
as it was, since this Howard would have 
expected an answer—and getting none 
might have abandoned the appointment. 

However, Freddy was too ingrained an 
optimist to let this thought disturb him 
for long, and hastily changing into his 
best suit—which was now almost undis- 
tinguishable from his worst—and trim- 
ming his cuffs with the nail-scissors, he 
made his way out of the house with an 
air even jauntier than usual. His brown 
shoes shone faultlessly, his tie was 
perfectly tied, his soft felt hat had been 
brushed into a new life, his chamois gloves 
were only moderately grimed and that on 
the palms. Altogether he was very 
pleased with himself and not unmindful 
of admiring glances which confirmed his 
own good opinion. 

Though it was a reckless extravagance 
he took a taxi. He could not risk his 
shoes being stepped on by some boor in 
an omnibus. Such a disaster might im- 
pair the personal impression that it was 
so essential to make while discussing 
the important and lucrative proposal. 

The words sang in his head like music: 
“Tmportant and lucrative proposal!” 
A straightforward answer to a straight- 
forward advertisement. An _ empire 
builder, a Cecil Rhodes, seeking able lieu- 
tenants with a directness and unconven- 
tionality that one associates with such 
giants. A single penetrating look, and 
the thing settled. ‘‘You will report to 
Mr. Snooks at Tierra del Fuego, October 
sixth. The office will supply you with 
details, money, and a passage on the first 
out-going steamer. Salary two thousand 
with allowances. Please Snooks and it 
will advance rapidly. Goodby.” 


N THIS delightful dream Freddyreached 

the Grand Albany Hotel to find himself 
a quarter of an hour too early. There 
was the usual bustle in the big lobby; the 
stir and movement of people constanily 
coming and going; the impersonal voices 
of pages crying like gulls on a rock—‘‘ Mr. 
Norman Brown, Mr. Norman Brown, 
Mr. Norman Brown; Mr. Whiteside, Mr. 
Whiteside, Mr. Whiteside,” and with such 
a paucity of results that it seemed like a 
strange vocal pastime to save them from 
going mad. 

Americans. Marvelous American 
trunks fluttering with steamer labels, and 
some staringly marked ‘‘NOT WANTED,” 
as though anybody could fail to want such 
appetizing luggage! Ladies with lovely 
legs; ladies with less lovely legs; ladies 
with C 3 legs—all trotting about on them 
in a general fever and restlessness looking 
for gentlemen, or being found by gentle- 
men, or waiting for gentlemen with mani- 
fest impatience. Certainly a scene where 
the minutes passed quickly and it was 
five o’clock before you realized it. 

“T have an appointment with Mr. 
Howard, room 216, at five o’clock.” 
‘*Name, please?” 


(Continued from paige 137) 








“Mr. Frederick St. John-Goode.” 
The clerk turned to his t« lephone 
“Mr. Frenjingood to sce ; 
Yessir, will show him up, 
gentleman to two-sixteen.” 

A few minutes later, mid 
interminable corridor, the boy knocke 
at number 216. Ata mufiled “come jn.” 
Freddy pushed open the door and entere) 
meeting the light full in his eyes from 4 
window at the end of the room. Seated 
ata table, and facing him, was an old 
man, with an overcoat drawn over hic 
knees, and whose crisp white hair was the 
most discernible thing about him. ij 

Blinkingly, for he had to face the 
of the setting sun, Freddy was more cop. 
scious of a silhouette than of a person 
and it was only after he had advanced ; 
few steps that he gained a more persong 
impression. A saturnine old man, with 
a pronounced nose and a skin like parch. 
ment, looking up at him from sunken eyes 
Old, ill, broken. And with one waxey 
hand, lying as though it were dead, on the 
table in front of him. His voice when he 
spoke was less lifeless than Freddy had 
anticipated, though colorless and ap. 
parenily indifferent. 

“You are the gentleman who adver. 
tised in The Times?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Indicating that Freddy should take 
seat facing him, he went on: 

“You have a war record? 
rations?” 

“The D.S.O. with bar, Military Cross, 
Croix de Guerre, Order of St. Anne, Star 
of Serbia, and the Order of Jesus Christ.” 

There was a flicker of interest in the 
sunken eyes; a gleam. 

“Order of what?” 

“Portuguese, sir. I have the usual 
medals, too, of course.” 

‘You say you are exceptionally broad- 
minded. That caught my attention, 
Would you work for a German con- 
pany?” 

Freddy was startled at the question. 

“Yes, if it were all right,” he answered, 

“*Soda-water machinery?” 

“Certainly.” 

Mr. Howard, extending that waxen 
hand, took up a scribbled sheet of note- 
paper, and read from it aloud: 

‘“Company is exploiting a most con- 
pact, inexpensive and admirable litt 
apparatus, which it can deliver anywhere 
in the world for a hundred and five 
pounds, duty free, and which is guarar- 
teed to turn out daily with unskilled labor 
from fifty to one thousand bottles of soda- 
water identical in every way with Ferra 
water, at a cost of one penny a bottle.” 

Freddy was tremendously impressed. 
Soda-water was one of the few commod: 
ties, besides Scotch whisky and Bass, that 
he knew anything about. 

But there was more to be read from 
that scribbled sheet. 

“Re. concession British Empire, com 
pany desires to employ as travelers only 
young and distinguished ex-officers, who 
should conceal the fact they are working 
for a German concern until the signing 0 
the actual order. These young ma 
should be well paid, well dressed, ant 
eminently presentable, and should not 
ask for anything down but should secur 
orders on the basis of guaranteed recults 
and six months’ credit.” 

Mr. Howard, coming to a stop, gaz 
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glassily at Freddy, who—stirring in 4s § 


chair—was nerved to ask what—e-§& 





arrangement was suggested by way ol- 
—remuneration? This was a questi 
that always made him stammer. 

“Twelve hundred pounds a year, at 
all expenses paid.” 


A FLICKER of chose old eyelids wamet 
Freddy of the catch in this dazzling 
offer. Dazzling offers invariably. had 
catches—a thousand pounds deposit, “ 
some such sum. His — enthusias" 
quenched, he waited for the words thi! 
were already forming themselves on 
old man’s lips. 

“You will have to sail to-morrow on U! 
Dalmatia, leaving the Deptford docks # 
four-thirty.” 

Freddy gasped. : 

“From Australia you will proceed ! 
(Continued on page 140) 
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Nownzre a lovelier setting for lovely clothes than 
in our new building at Fifth Avenue and Fifty-eighth 
Street .. . on the smartest square in New York. 
Here, women of critical taste may observe clothes 
of the highest fashion . .. worn by models of charm- 
ing grace .. . presented by a skilled staff who study 
. fitted by 


professionals with consummate knowledge of line. 


each patron as an individual problem . . 


One may judge, before purchasing, how such clothes 


will look when worn in one’s own drawing room. 


Here, on March first, we present the most distin- 


ee 


BERGDORt 
GOODMAN 


FIFTH AVE. AT 58TH-NEW YORK 





guished spring collection we have ever assembled ... 
in rooms decorated in the taste of Louis XV, Louis XVI 
and the Empire. On the ground floor, millinery, cos- 
tume jewelry, lingerie, accessories. Above, furs and 
coats, ready-to-wear costumes that reflect les succés 
fous of Paris, and the custom-made clothes for which 
we have been famed this quarter-century. 
Throughout the building . . . restrained elegance, 
spaciousness, quiet, light ...and the same fine vista 
of fountain and park long familiar to New York 


society from the windows of the Vanderbilt chateau. 











-- from Paris 
comes this 
marvelous aid 
to a smooth, 
youthful vebrant 

skin 







































































ARIS, home of feminine 

allure, sends this marvelous 
new aid to skin beauty, per- ] 
fected by HOUBIGANT. . 4 
Would you have a skin smooth, 
soft, faultless as a white rose- 
petal—perfect as an infant's? 
Then use this wonderful new 
method for just a few days. The 
difference will amaze and de- 
light you. 


Use it again in the morning be- 
fore powdering. It forms a per- 
fect protection against wind, 
sun, dust, etc., that roughen, 
dry and age the skin. And itisa 


For itcombines in oneeasily used, 
marvelous powder base. 


non-sticky, non-greasy liquid 
cream, the four elements that 
are indispensable to a perfect 
skin—protection, nourishment, 
healing, astringent refining. 


Use it always after the bath or 
wash, to prevent dryness and 
roughness—to soothe, soften 
and whiten. 


Pat it on freely over face, neck, 
shoulders and arms, the last 
thing before you retire. Then 
all night long the skin is being 
nourished and refreshed, healed 
and soothed. The lost moisture 
is restored, sagging tissues are 
firmed and tightened, enlarged 
pores reduced and refined. 


Just a few days of this simple 
treatment beautifies and youth- 
ifies even a rough, sallow, blem- 
ished skin. Try it. You can ob- 
tain it at the better shops and 
druggists. Ask for Quelques 
Fleurs Skin Lotion. Perfumed 
with the exquisite fragrance of 
the famous Houbigant Quelques 
Fleurs Parfum. The bottle, 
$1.00. Or write for generous 
trial bottle to Houbigant, Inc., 
Dept. LH2, 539 West 45th Street, 
New York. 


The Houbigant 
Quelques Fleurs 
Skin Lotion 
comes in @ most 


attractive bou- 
doir type glass 
container. 
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Java, Borneo, Malay States, Indo-China, 
Siam, and Burma.” 

Freddy was stunned. To-morrow! 

He had not bargained for being shoveled 
off to the ends of the earth, and that in 
less than twenty-four hours! 

It was almost with a sense of reprieve 
that he murmured he had no clothes—no 
tropical clothes. 

“You can get them ready-made at the 
stores, and I will advance you a hundred 
pounds.” 

How diabolically helpful he was—that 
old mummy. Freddy stared at him with 
scarcely veiled dislike, knowing that he 
would block every avenue of escape. 
Twelve hundred a year, but really double 
that—with the expenses! 

It was incredibly good. Irresistible. 
Beyond his wildest dreams! But the 
wrench, the wrench! It was as though 
all his bones were being pulled out of their 
sockets. Yet what had he to stay for? 
Bobbie—so cold and changed that he 
could not think of her without a sinking 
at the heart? Hew, an absorbed fellow 
in overalls, unable to talk about anything 
but magnetos? His friends? Moving 
gradually from him like disappearing 
ships as he grew poorer and shabbier in 
his cockle-shell? What a madman he was 
to hesitate aninstant. To risk his fate in 
those indifferent old eyes by such stupidity. 

“T will go,” he said, in a voice so 
strained that it sounded odd in his own 
ears. ‘‘What are my instructions, sir?” 

‘Be at the gangway to-morrow at three 
o'clock where a representative will bring 
you a letter of credit, your ticket, and 
detailed written instructions. Tell no- 
body, pay no bills, let it be assumed that 
you are off for a few days only—deferring 
all explanations till by letter from Gibral- 
tar. If once our enemies started a propa- 
ganda against us we should be finished. 
The Hun in our midst and all that. 
Secrecy is essential A single unguarded 
word would bring down an avalanche of 
printer’s ink. Understand?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

Mr. Howard fumbled in his waistcoat 
pocket, and produced two paper slips 
which he passed over to Freddy. 

“You will need these permits to reach 
the docks,” he said. “There are two, 
but it would be far better if you went 
alone.” 

Then fumbling again in another waist- 
coat pocket, he drew out a little packet 
of bank-notes. 

‘A hundred to goon with,” he said, 
pushing them overtoFreddy. ‘Nothing 
has been overlooked, I think—Dalmatia, 
Deptford Docks, three o’clock, and at the 
first-class passengers’ gangway. Write 
down your name and address, and don’t 
forget what one indiscreet word might 
cost us.”’ 

Freddy laid his card on the table. A 
practised job-hunter is never without a 
card. Cards drip from him. 

“Pardon my not rising,” said Mr. How- 
ard, from whom a faint geniality seemed 
to emanate. Something gurgled within 
him about “the Hun in our midst,” and 
then a more articulate, “‘Good-by.” 


> 


REDDY, walking down the corridor, 

wondered if he were the happiest 
man in London, or the most miserable. 
A drink at the bar (soda-water sixpence) 
and a handful of change from one of his 
new notes inclined him to think himself 
the former. A trip around the world in 
ease and luxury! Was that a prospect to 
make a long face about? Why, it was 
the greatest stroke of luck that had ever 
happened to him; it was so inconceivably 
splendid that it was almost crushing; and 
by leaving at once his new employers 
would not have time to change their 
minds. Seen in this light his immediate 
departure was a thing to be thankful for. 
Yes, to rejoice over. He would go back 
and get Bobbie and knock this silly 
estrangement into smithereens; blow it 
away in the hurricane of emotion and 
tenderness evoked by his news; take her 
out all quivering and contrite and tremu- 
lously gay to the best little dinner in 
London. 

He took a taxi back to Queen’s Avenue. 
There was a closed car in front of the 
house; a large car; a shining, resplendent, 


(Continued from page 138) 


familiar-looking car. Pat’s! 
heart sank at the sight of it. 
for this he had rushed home 
ardor of reconciliation? To see this 
beastly car camped on his door-ste : 
waiting to carry Bobbie away on his Pe 
night in London! 

As he was paying his fare in a state 
of unspeakable bitterness, two figure, 
emerged from the door of number nine- 
teen and descended the steps—a swathed 
slender lady, and a young man in evening 
dress with a silk hat. Too intent with 
each other to notice a grubby taxi in 
front of seventeen, or the disconsolate 
person who had stepped from it, ¢ 
entered their car and rolled away. Bobbie 
and Pat Bellairs, without a glance 
without the wave of ahand—gone! ’ 

Freddy, in smarting misery, walked 
away. The house without Bobbie would 
be intolerable to him; least of all did he 
want to mount to his own silent room to 
chew the cud of anguish. He was in no 
humor for Mrs. Vincent either, bright 
and cheerful as he knew she would be, 
nor for Bessie’s irrepressible chatter 
which he usually found so amusing. ’ 


Freddy's 
And it was 
IN such an 


ON AN impulse he walked away to the 

house of an old, old lady, a mar. 
chioness of eighty, who lying ill in bed 
welcomed him warmly and insisted on 
entertaining him with a pint of cham- 
pagne, Benger’s food and some hot-house 
grapes. She had been a family friend 
for three generations, and her name had 
been scandalously coupled with that of 
Freddy’s grandfather—so it was in the 
nature of a filial visit. Touched at leam- 
ing it had no ulterior purpose, she pressed 
on him a check for ten pounds, a gold 
snuff-box and some racy and none too 
decent advice. 

“From the tomb,” she said, cackling 
merrily, dismissing him with her wrinkled 
old hand to kiss; and Freddy went away 
feeling as though he were fourteen and 
just up from Eton. But he was greatly 
refreshed, nevertheless. Such gay cyni- 
cism was extremely bracing and did him 
good. Also the ten pounds and that 
lovely old box. Life was not altogether 
ended after all; it could be rich and varied 
even without Bobbie. 

A chop at Scott’s and a tankard of 
draught stout confirmed this philosophy, 
though it ebbed somewhat as he returned 
home and looked up at the unlit windows 
of the second floor. It was an aching 
thought—to wonder where Bobbie and 
Pat were at that moment. It intruded 
itself as he wrote a good-by note to her; 
as he made out a list for the morrow, de- 
bating whether to buy eight pairs of white 
flannel trousers or twelve; became worse 
than ever as he wrapped up the little gold 
box and addressed it to Bobbie. After- 
wards in bed it took resolution not to 
listen for sounds that might indicate her 
return—and to avoid such a torment he 
even shut his window. 


E WAS at the stores on the stroke of 
nine, and spent two busy hours 
buying his outfit, which he had placed in 
a shiny new steamer trunk. This he took 
home with him on a taxi, and as it seemed 
stupid to have it lugged up to his room— 
from which so soon it would have to 
descend again—he had it placed in the 
narrow hall where, unfortunately, it i 
vited the utmost attention. It was al 
very well to tell Vincie he was spending 
a few days in the country. Her eyés 
grew as round as saucers, and for once her 
dimpled smile did not respond to his. 1 
fact, she looked perturbed and hurt, 
turning from him without a word. 
As he was packing up in his room, Bessit 
burst in, shamelessly curious. Then 
Gwennie appeared on the hollowest 0! 



















pretenses to do his room, while her eye 


rolled over his meager belongings laid ou! 
on the bed and the overflowing waste 
paper basket full of discarded socks and 
old shirts. It was only too evident thal 
the house was palpitating with excite 
ment. Good Lord, here was Horati? 
Yamaguchi with a farewell present of 
picture of the Avenue! Such a well-bret 
little Samurai, with eyes straight in from 
of him, and no questions. 
(Continued on page 142) 
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Louis XIV Pattern 
by Towle 


(left to right, upper four) Lady Mary, Virginia Carvel, 
zady Constance, D’Orleans. 
(lower three) La Fayette, Seville, Mary Chilton. 


Gown from Altman 


Vivaci 


graceful, feminine to her 


finger-tips is the bride who finds her 
personality expressed in the Louis XTV 
Pattern by Towle. Its floral motif, re- 
fined in the process of translation from 
the 17th Century French to 20th Cen- 
tury American, reflects her own taste 
for delicate ornament, yet offers her 
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the modern simplicity. 


A 


This distinguished Louis XIV tea and coffee set, made to match 


the flat silver, is one of the most admired of Towle silver services. 
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must express YOU 


There is a certain group of modern, 
beauty-loving girls who, the finer jewelry 
shops tell us, prefer the Louis XIV Pat- 
tern in Towle Sterling to any other Solid 
Silver pattern ! 

These girls like simplicity in their home 
surroundings but their taste is too lively 
for plainness. Do you share their feeling? 
Then this Louis XIV pattern probably 
expresses you, too. 

Every Towle pattern is like somebody! 
The chief distinction of all Towle design- 
ing is that it expresses the temperament 
and personality of individuals. 

It is quite possible that you may not 
find your own personality expressed in 


the Louis XIV pattern but in one of the 
seven other lovely Towle solid silver pat- 
terns shown below. 


The point is: What expresses you, be- 
longs to you. Imagine these patterns on 
the tables of the various brides you know. 
Don't you feel instantly that certain 
designs belong to certain girls? 


Of course, all these Towle patterns are 
wrought into the precious solid metal 
with the confident artistry and beautiful 
craftsmanship one would expect of silver- 
smiths whose craft-traditions go back to 
grand old William Moulton of 1690! 
Such silver, when it expresses you, will 
keep on telling about you for generations. 








The Book of Solid Silver—Bound in blue and silver, full of helpful silver 
information and delightfully illustrated. Costing nearly $1.00 to print, 
it will be sent without charge to those interested enough to fill out the 
following coupon and send 25c for mailing and handling. 
The Towle Silversmiths, Newburyport, Mass. 
I enclose 25c: Please send me The Book of Solid Silver. 
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HATS 


Youthful charm is the key- 
note of our new collection of 
Hats for spring. 

Also, Coats, Gowns and 
Sports wear for every day- 
time and evening occasion. 


Made to Measure Ready to Wear 


2 west 57 STREET 
AT FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 140) 


“We will miss you,” he said, in his 
troublesome English. ‘‘ Your friendship 
has been a privilege, and perhaps this 
trifling sketch will remind you of it in 
climes afar. Life is made up of meetings 
and partings of those most dear. Wanted 
to ask if wish name painted on new trunk, 
last service of humble admiring friend. 
No? God bless you then in no narrow 
Christian sense but pervading spirit of 
universe. Good-by, St. John-Goode, my 
friend, good-by.” 

A little later the door, which was ajar, 
seemed to open of itself, and Bobbie 
pale, lovely and silent—slipped in like 
a ghost. Still without a word she moved 
over to a chair, dispossessed it of some 
collars and cravats and sat down. She 
was in a clinging blue silk negligée, with 
bright blue mules on feet innocent of 
stockings. Her eyes, always so indicative 
of her thoughts, were soft and ingra- 
tiating; and about the corners of her 
mouth was what Freddy was wont to call 
her unborn smile. Certainly it would be 
hard to imagine a more entrancing picture 
of melting young womanhood—timid, 
arch pleading—in merging transitions. 

‘She has come to wind me round her 
little finger,’ said Freddy to himself, feel- 
ing the inadequacy of his resistance, but 
striving to rally such steely qualities as he 
possessed. ‘‘ Well, if that is her idea she 
has jolly well come to the wrong shop.” 





““¢)yFF?” inquired the lovely ghost. un- 

able any longer to bear the silence, 
but in a voice delicately devoid of in- 
terest. 

“Off,” said Freddy, slapping down 
some underwear on the bed. 

“‘That’s a nice trunk you have down- 
stairs.” 

“Very.” 

“Has it a tray? I always prefer a 
trunk with a tray myself.” 

“Ves, it has a tray.” 

‘Sudden, isn’t it?” 

“My going away? Yes.” 

“For long?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“For ever?” 

“Very likely.” 

“When?” 

‘“*One-thirty.” 

“Ts one permitted to ask where?” 

“One isn’t.” 

‘“And the cue for a snubbed young 
woman is to leave the room of the strong 
silent man?” 

“ Decidedly.” 

‘And if she won’t?” 

The unborn smile, flickering into life, 
fell fatally on the face of the strong silent 
man. In spite of himself he smiled too, 
and the effort at rudeness and gruffness 
came to a wretched end. 

‘“‘T have got a perfectly wonderful job, 
Bobbie. And if I am not very expansive 
about it, it is because I have been 
pledged to absolute secrecy.” 

“Then I can’t be told anything 
about it?” 

‘No, except in a general way.” 

Bobbie meditated for a moment, and 
then asked with the air of a child playing 
a game, if it had been in answer to his 
advertisement. 

Freddy was amazed. How did she 
know he had put in an advertisement? 

“Oh, Freddy, your literary style is un- 
mistakable.” 

Bobbie rippled at the recollection, but 
with such a disarming and tender sweet- 
ness that Freddy, instead of taking of- 
fense, had to laugh too. 

‘Well, it got me the job,” he said in 
self-extenuation. 

lor the first time she looked at him with 
some seriousness. 

“And it really is a good one?” she 
asked incredulously. 

‘““Twelve hundred a year, and all ex- 
penses, my dear.” 

At this her serious expression turned 
to one of startled surprise. To concern, 
almost alarm. 

““You’re being fooled in some way,” 
she said. ‘That kind of advertisement 
does not land twelve hundred a year. 
How much money did you put up? For 
heaven’s sake, Freddy, don’t tell me 
you have signed anything? Promissory 
notes, or—?” 
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“Not a penny, nor any notes either 
If I could tell you—”’ ; 
She sprang up and came over to him 

“There is no ‘if’ about it; you have to 
tell me; this standing me off is ridiculoys 
I have got to know.” : 

Freddy muttered something about Pat 
and how everything had changed between 
them. 

She brushed the remark aside with an 
impatient exclamation, which was far 
more effective than any explanation or 
apology could have been. Pat was dis. 
missed; kicked out of the conversation: 
sent sprawling into oblivion. ; 

“Now get on with it,” she said. 


REDDY did so—beginning with the 

_ telegram, and carrying the story 
briefly through to the end. He would 
show her how genuine it all was! Ty. 
umphantly, he pulled out what was left 
of the hundred pounds, which though 
much reduced was overwhelmingly eyj- 
dential. : 

“You can’t pick any hole in that,” he 
said. ‘‘People who give you money in 
advance mean business.” : 

But Bobbie, disregarding the notes and 
looking up at him, plainly did not share 
his assurance. 

‘And the name of the company?” she 
asked. 

‘“‘T suppose it is something long and 
German.” 

‘But you haven’t it?” 

ot ee 

“‘Tts address then; its office here, or the 
head-office in Germany?” 

Freddy had to admit his ignorance. 

“*And this—Mr. Howard, wasn’t it?— 
have you his full name, or any address 
of his except the Grand Albany Hotel?” 

“No-o.” 

“And the rooms in the Grand Albany 
Hotel—did they have the look of being 
long lived in? When a person makes a 
home anywhere it shows itself in lots of 
ways—books, photographs, papers and 
mess. The personal reflection of an— 
individuality.” 

The astounding acuteness of women! 
No man would have thought of that. 

‘tT don’t remember seeing a single 
thing except note-paper and pens on the 
table in front of him. It was just a bare 
hotel sitting-room, with nothing particu- 
lar in it.” 

‘“*Aren’t you the least tiny bit shaken, 
then?” 

“My God, I am.” 

Freddy lit a cigarette, his brows cor- 
rugating with thought. 

“But it must be all right,’’ he said. 
“What would they do it for if it wasn’t? 
Why fork out a hundred pounds to a per- 
fect stranger? It is my belief it was 
perfectly straight, but that the old fellow 
was too gaga to do it properly. The 
chances are that everything was right 
there under his hand. He was a mortally 
sick-looking old gentleman, I can tell 
you that.” 

Bobbie excitedly laid her hand on 
Freddy’s sleeve. 

“Tt is all a trick to get you out of 
England!” she cried. ‘To send you off 
on a wild-goose chase. They are the same 
people who are after my father’s letter, 
and they have found you too much in 
their way!” 

Freddy listened breathlessly. 

“Tt could bear that construction,” he 
said. ‘By George, it really could.” 

“You must not go,” she exclaimed. 
“Tt would be playing right into their 
hands.” 

Freddy mused. Never in his life be- 
fore had he thought so hard and 9 
quickly. m 

‘‘No, I have a better idea than that, 
he cried. ‘‘Why should we not go there 
together—I with my trunk and all that— 
and we'll demand the fullest particulars 
from the man who is to come there with 
my ticket. If these are satisfactory, ! 
will sail; if they are not, we'll jolly well 
come home and keep the change.” 

Roberta agreed. Her expression was 
just a little vague, as though she were 
also thinking of something else, and was 
keeping her mind on two tracks at once. 

“And if you do sail,” she said, “I wil 

(Continued on page 144) 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Established Paris, 1910 


Now at 660 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 





The Essential Cream, the basis of every 
Marie Earle treatment. Both cleansing 
and nourishing. 





The Cucumber Emulsion, to be used 

with the nourishing application of the 

Essential Cream to make it more 
penetrating, 





The Right Lotion—in this case the 
strong astringent for the relaxed or 
oily skin. 


These three preparations comprise 

Basic Treatment Number 3, for the 

relaxed and oily skin. .. . |! Marie Earle 

preparations are perfectly pure and 
will keep. 

















“IN THIS CLIMATE,” SAYS 
MARIE EARLE, “NO SKIN CAN 
HAVE ABSOLUTELY NORMAL 


CONDITIONS. SO DO NOT 
WASH YOUR FACE” 


WHAT might be safe for your skin in Seattle, would 
be positively dangerous in Denver. Weather condi- 
tions in Dallas and Detroit are utterly different. 
What’s true in New York, isn’t so in New Orleans. 
. - » The only certain thing is, paradoxically, that 
no skin is normal in our climate. 

Washing the face with soap, slightly alkaline, and 
with water even imperceptibly hard means wear and 
tear on sensitive skin. Resulting in dryness, fine 
lines, tiny wrinkles, an aging complexion. 

With Marie Earle’s Essential Cream, you can 
cleanse your face thoroughly and safely. Next use 
the Essential Cream with the Cucumber Emulsion, 
as a nourishing application. It is the natural food for 
the skin, as milk is the natural food for a little child. 
Finally, the right lotion to soothe the skin and help it 
retain its youthful texture. 

Simple though the Marie Earle treatment is, it is 
individualized. For specific conditions there are spe- 
cific preparations. You delight in using the soft fra- 
grant creams and stimulating lotions. You are amazed 
and happy to find what wonders they do for your 
complexion. . . . Send for “The Other Side of the 
Moon,” the free booklet which Miss Earle calls her 
encyclopedia. It includes a reference chart. If you 
fill this out, Miss Earle can help you with your per- 
sonal complexion problems. 

Marie Earle preparations, cosmetics, perfumes, 
bath accessories are sold in the smart shops, some of 
which have Marie Earle salons. These things are not 
costly, and indeed—Miss Earle recommends frugal, 
not lavish, use of the preparations. 

Marie Earle’s formulae were given her by her uncle, a skin 
specialist in Harley Street, London. 

Her first salon was established in Paris in 1910. American 


society women among her clientele persuaded her to come to 
New York. 

The Marie Earle Salon today at 660 Fifth Avenue is a 
mecca for smart women the world over. On the site of the 
old W. K. Vanderbilt mansion, Fifth Avenue at Fifty-second 
Street, it is in the heart of the most fashionable shopping dis- 
trict of the new New York. Visit it when you are in the city. 












Left—An harmonious color combina- 
tion of Printed Yosan and plain 
Regalia is very striking in this three- 
piece Frock by D. Schustack & Co. 
Center Left—This smart Springtime 
Costume ts doubly attractive by the in- 
teresting new pattern of Yosan used 
with plain jersey—manufactured by 
Al Levy-Loyd Weill, Inc. 

Center Right— Rajah in plain white, 
blue and plaid makes an unusually 
ehective Sport Costume for Spring— 
presented by the New York Dress Cos 
tume Co. 

Right—A distinctive and colorful 
Printed Rajah is combined with plain 
Rajah in this delightful ensemble by 
Kux « Bleiweiss Co. 


RAJAN *__the ideal sport silk forSpring—offers 

a selection of new gayly printed de- 
signs and plain colors. Fifty-four shades and one 
hundred and fifty print combinations. 


ThA patterns and plain colors in 
this delightful shantung crepe—a 
sturdy, yet dainty silk for sports and daytime. 
Sixty shades and one hundred print combinations. 


REGALIA —A heavy all silk shantung with a 
rugged crepe finish—exceptionally 
smart for Coats and Ensembles—and for Sport 


Costumes. Forty different shades. 
* Trade marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


These and many other Frocks in these charm- 
ing silks at Ready-to-Wear Departments and 
Specialty Shops + By the yard at all Piece 


Goods Silk Departments. 


& 


L.O.THOMPSON CO. 


244 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 























confirm everything afterwards, and tele- 
graph to you at Gibraltar—so that you 
could leave the ship there if necessary— 
I mean if it all turned out to be false.” 

“Splendid!” exclaimed Freddy, busy- 
ing himself with his packing in a new 
spurt of energy. 

Roberta gazed at him in silence and 
then slowly went away. Her face was 
overcast; her step had lost its accustomed 
spring; there was no echo of Freddy’s good 
spirits in her troubled heart. 


HEN at last he came down carry- 

ing his portmanteau and a swollen 
hold-all, he found her waiting for him in 
the sitting-room, dressed and ready. 
Mrs. Vincent had sent up some cold ham 
and bread-and-butter, which with cheese 
and some whisky and soda was enough 
to give them a brief meal before they left. 
Gwennie was despatched for a taxi, and 
the process of its being loaded with 
Freddy’s luggage proceeded audibly while 
their hurried luncheon was being con- 
sumed. The superior male did very well 
by himself; Freddy would have devoured 
ham on a sinking ship, and taken a second 
drink if it had been the last in the world; 
but Bobbie merely played at eating, and 
drank nothing at all. Freddy was so full 
of talk that she hesitated to disturb him 
till at a lull in his chatter, she suddenly 
said: 

“T ran down to the bakery at the 
corner, and telephoned.” 

There was such a peculiar significance 
in her voice that Freddy stared at her 
across the table. What did she mean? 

“Telephoned?” 

“To the steamship office. They told 
me you had bought a first-class ticket to 
Sidney and had taken it away yourself.” 

“That’s all news to me; I never set 
foot in the place in my life.” 

“Well, it shows that a ticket has been 
bought, anyhow.” 

“Did you ask what I was like? 

“Oh, how could I? It was the usual 
over-driven clerk, trying to be polite 
while wishing me in the bottomless pit. 
I was lucky to learn as much as I did.” 

“Yes, I suppose you were. Though 
think of anybody impersonating me like 
that—”’ 

“Then I rang up the Grand Albany.” 

“By Jove, that was an idea!” 

“‘And what they said was very, very 
queer.” 

“Queer?” 

“There were two Howards—one an 
American, with a wife and daughter; had 
been there a week and left this morning 
for Stratford-on-Avon. The other had 
registered as C. C. Howard of Bourne- 
mouth, and was described as an old 
gentleman—”’ 

“That’s my man—go on.” 

““He took the rooms for the night only, 
but did not even stay as long as that. 
Occupied them for a few hours, and then 
went away. Having no luggage he had 
been made to pay in advance. Told 
them he had come up from the country 
to see a doctor.” 


” 


REDDY laid down his knife and fork. 

One could not combine ham with such 
a piece of intelligence as that. 

““My God!” he exclaimed. And then 
trying to give further vent to his feeling, 
could only repeat: ‘‘My God!” 

Strange that Bobbie seemed less im- 
pressed than himself; one could have 
said she even looked pleased. 

“The thing is a transparent trick,” 
she said. 

“Of course he could have combined 
seeing a doctor and seeing me,’”’ demurred 
Freddy. ‘If one stood up in the witness- 
box the most ordinary things in the world 
could be made to look fishy. Suppose he 
had counted on seeing a lot of men, and 
then had taken me the first out of the hat. 
Why should he stay? As for the ad- 
dresses and all that—he was so ill and 
shaky he may have forgotten to give them 
to me. The essentials were transacted; 
the matter was explained and I was 
engaged. Iam not at all convinced that 


it was a trick.” 

“But the ticket, Freddy?” 

‘“We may be making too much of that, 
too. 


I suppose a big office sends out for 
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a steamer ticket as we might for a by 
Probably it was an_ office-boy, who 
whistled while it was being made out, and 
brazenly signed my name to anything he 
was asked to sign—that is, if yoy do 
sign tickets.” . 

“Well, at any rate you won’t go unleg 
you are convinced it is all right?” 

“T should say not! Wander through 
Australia selling imaginary soda-watey 
machinery—no, indeed!” 

But it was time to start, and further 
conversation had to be foregone till they 
were in the taxi. Gwennie alone say 
them off, for Mrs. Vincent was too hurt to 
appear, remaining obstinately in the base. 
ment. Doubtless Bessie was taking it ql] 
in from a window on the second floor— 
nothing ever got by those sharp eye— 
but of a more obvious appearance there 
was none. In fact, it was a dreary and 
unattended departure in the rain; one 
altogether unworthy, as Freddy fancifully 
remarked, of Cesar and his fortunes, ~ 

However, the sun came out and they 
were enabled to put the top down long 
before they were anywhere near the 
docks. It was an immense distance—by 
London standards—and it even became 4 
question of concern whether they would 
reach the ship by three o’clock. © 


HERE seemed no end to the jp. 

terminable, dingy streets; they skirted 
Greenwich Observatory, impressive as the 
center of the world, but otherwise disap- 
pointing. Then masts pierced the sky, 
with glimpses of water and the vast, 
rusty sides of ships. Docks, cranes, 
loaded lorries, mountains of timber, 
mountains of bales, soldier-like arrays of 
barrels and drums, and the whole effect 
strangely peaceful, strangely miniature 
and toy-like till they grew near the 
Dalmatia. 

Here, as localized as a street-riot, was 
the usual commoion attending the de- 
parture of a great liner. Flurried ofi- 
cials, darting stewards, the ear-racking 
roar of winches, arriving passengers, ar- 
riving luggage, arriving mails all in a 
pandemonium of noise and hurry. : The 
concentration of a thousand lives, of a 
thousand voices; tears; farewells; scream- 
ing babies; movement, confusion, shep- 
herding and turmoil—as the great ship 
slowly filled with her human freight. 

Stationing themselves at the side of the 
gangway, and strategically protected by 
their piled-up luggage, Freddy and Ro- 
berta settled themselves to wait in a 
suspense that grew every minute more 
painful. Freddy was acutely torn be- 
tween his wish to go and his wish to stay; 
the girl’s one thought was to keep him. 
The uncertainty was trying to them both 
as they waited like unfortunates in the 
dock for the jury’s decision. It was 
impossible to talk in that jostling mob 
with any coherency or earnestness, yet 
both were conscious that the last sands 
of their intimacy were perhaps running 
out. They spoke banalities while their 
hearts brimmed over with the unsayable. 

“ Are you Mr. St. John-Goode, sir?” 

Freddy, startled, turned toward the 
man who had addressed him; a hand- 
some, florid, middle-aged man of a power- 
ful build and military carriage, who wa 
much too well-dressed for his accent. 
In appearance he looked every inch the 
fashionable officer in mufti; but his voice 
betrayed a lower rank in life. His smart 
light overcoat was open, displaying 4 
faultlessly pressed light-gray suit, and 
his soft gray hat was worn just a shade 
too much on the side. A swaggering 
fellow, whose eyes fell appraisingly am 
with approval on Roberta. : 

“IT am Mr. St. John-Goode,” said 
Freddy. 

“T have been charged to bring you 
these,” said the stranger, producing two 
envelopes, which he handed to Freddy 
with an air of polite indifference. Thet 
smiling at Bobbie he asked if an old 
gentleman might be so bold as to offer 
her his escort back to London. Freddy 
opening the envelopes, was annoyed by 
Bobbie’s immediate acquiescence. Wher 
was her pride, her breeding at conceding 
herself like this to such a bounder? A® 
laughing as she did so, with unasham 

(Continued on page 145) 
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ry and a telling glance of her fine 


uetr} 
eo Old enough to be her father! 
Sickening. Well, this was the ticket, 
apparently; and this, in the second en- 


velope, Trev ealed itself crisply as a letter 
of credit for one thousand pounds. | 

“You will have to sign that,” said the 
stranger, ‘and also those two cards for 
the bank as a record of your signature, 


you know. 


PUELPFULLY he produced a fountain- 
pen as showy as himself; also the 
two cards. . ; 

“But where are my _ instructions,” 
asked Freddy, who, hardly noticing what 
he did, had accepted the pen and the 
little cards. ; 

“Instructions?” repeated the stranger. 
“J was not aware that any instructions 
were needed. But in any case the firm 
will communicate with you in Sydney, if 
not before, by wireless.”’ 

“JT was promised detailed instructions 
here on the dock,” said Freddy, with a 
shade of belligerence in his voice. 

“Very likely they are coming by a 
later messenger,” said the stranger. 
“However, with your ticket and your 
letter of credit I don’t see that you have 
anything to worry about. Let the other 
fellow worry—that’s always been my 
motto.” 

It sounded like “‘motter,”’ but was lost 
in the explosive laugh that went with it. 

“See here,” said Freddy, “I am not 
satisfied with this thing at all. I don’t 
even know the name of my firm nor its 
address here or in Germany.” 

“Not so loud, please,” exclaimed the 
stranger, with a glance full of warning. 
“There are very good reasons for that, 
as you know, and at first you will have to 
work a bit in the dark-like till you prove 
yourself all right. Supposin’-—I only 
say supposin’ and no offense meant— 
that you spilled the beans to another 
concern! A jolly hole you would put 
us in, my word! You are sailing under 
sealed orders, and don’t you forget it!” 

He was so convincing and spoke with 
such authority that Freddy seemed to 
succumb. But Bobbie, silent until now, 
suddenly put in her little oar. 

“Mr. St. John-Goode means that he 
cannot be kept entirely in the dark,’’ she 
said. “Either you trust him or you 
don’t, and this is the moment to make 
up your mind—which. His is already 
made up, and the Dalmatia will sail 
without him unless he knows definitely 
for whom he is acting.” 

The stranger looked at her as though a 
wasp had stung him. This from her, on 
whom he had been lavishing his heavy- 
dragoon attentions. This young beauty, 
whom he regarded as already won—to 
turn on him like that! He was not only 
offended; he was shocked. 

_ “Ladies should not worry their pretty 
ieads about business,”’ he said, recovering 
his equanimity. ‘I am sure Mr. St. 
John-Goode will see my point—especially 
as he is paid so high for seeing it. There 
's nothing in the dark about his twelve 
hundred a year and ex’s. And if he isa 
wise young gentleman he will take it, and 
let these questions slide for the time 
bein’. What would you think of a naval 
orficer that refused to take sealed orders? 
Who had to have them explained to 
him first like a baby?” 

a “That is just it!” exclaimed Bobbie. 
“A naval officer knows who he is working 
for; Mr. St. John-Goode doesn’t.” 

“Perhaps you might be so very kind 
as to permit him to answer for himself,” 
remarked the stranger with heavy sar- 
casm. “It is his job, you know; it 
ain't yours.” 

_“T have told you my decision,” said 
Freddy, thus appealed to. “Miss Grier- 
son has merely amplified it. The matter 


is at an end unless you give me the in- 
formation I insist on.” 


THE military gentleman looked hurt. 
The unreasonableness of it! 

“T am not authorized to give it; and 
there is no time for me to go back and 
consult anybody.” 

As though to confirm his statement the 
Dalmatia gave a deafening bellow. 

“‘Then you can take these back,” said 
Freddy, forcing the ticket, the cards and 
the letter of credit into a large, unwilling 
and extremely moist hand. 

“‘T simply cannot believe it,” said the 
stranger. ‘“‘Chucking away twelve hun- 
dred a year like that on a mere whim!” 
He sought for some relenting in Freddy’s 
face, and seeing none, reluctantly placed 
the papers in his pocket. 

“Oh, and my pen?” he asked, suddenly 
remembering it. “The stylo I gave you 
to sign with?” 


But it was nowhere to be found. The 
stranger, much put out, searched his 


pockets, and none too politely asked 
Freddy to search his. No pen. Nor 
was there any sign of it on the messy 
stone floor of the dock. Roberta said 
she thought she saw a little boy with one 
just like it. Green with gold filigree, 
wasn’t it? The stranger, quite un- 
pleasantly, murmured about its being a 
gal perhaps, and not a thousand miles 
from where they were standing. Freddy 
bristled; Bobbie uptilted her head, her 
eyes shining with outraged scorn; the 
murmur died away, though the angry 
and suspicious expression remained. 

“Well, I am off,” said the stranger, 
whose eyes were still roving for his pen. 
When no attention was paid to this re- 
mark, he repeated it, more loudly, as 
though it were a threat: “I am off.” 

“Nobody is stopping you,” said 
Freddy. ‘‘I am sorry you wasted your 
time, but as I wasted mine too, I suppose 
we are quits. Good-day, sir.” 


Wit that he bowed stiffly and 
turned his back. Bobbie turned 
hers. The interview was over as far as 
they were concerned. When finally they 
looked round, the man had disappeared. 
“Let’s get home,” said Freddy. “I 
am tired of going to Australia. I wonder 
why everything I do is ridiculous! I 
suppose if I got run over in the street it 
would be in some silly way that would 
make people laugh.” 

Roberta, smiling happily to herself, said 
he was not ridiculous at all, but one of 
the nicest, cleverest, adorablest men in 
the world, and that it would have broken 
her heart into a thousand pieces if he had 
gone away and left her. And it was in 
this idyllic humor that they managed to 
find a porter and a taxi-cab and annoy 
everybody by proceeding in the wrong 
direction. It was even necessary to in- 
vent a dying mother to facilitate their 
departure and pacify officials. Even the 
steamer bellowed after them as though 
in surprise and indignation. Thus gaily 
they took their homeward way. 

“‘T wonder what happened to his 
darned pen,” said Freddy, recurring to 
the subject of the stranger, and suddenly 
reminded of this incident. 

“It’s here,” said Bobbie, putting a 
hand to her breast, ‘‘I stole it!” 

“Stole it!” 

“T saw it had a name engraved on it, 
and guddled it away from you like a trout 
when you were not noticing.” 

“Bobbie!” 

“Tt may have been awful, but I did it.”’ 

With some slight contortions and 
wrigglings, she fished out the missing pen. 

On it was engraved in tiny letters, 
““Major Jebb, The Old Mill, Stebstone, 
Hants.” 

(To be continued) 











A Night Cynthia Cyaig do 
Will Long Remember ba’ 


YNTHIA CRAIG 
(? blew a kiss to 

the lovely 
vision which smiled 
back at her from her 
mirror. “You'll have to 
do,” she gaily whis- 
pered to her reflection, “for 
you're the only self I own.” 


Hurrying downstairs to greet Olin 
Banning, little did she guess that the 
hours to come would bring her mem- 
orable moments— moments to be 
treasured. 


She had met Olin only a few months 
before, when both were week-end 
guests at the country estate of Mrs. 
Van Beuren. Acquaintance had 
ripened into liking. Now Cynthia 
was invited to a small dinner gather- 
ing at Olin’s home, with a theatre 
party and midnight dancing to come 
atterward 


“How gorgeous she is,” Olin 
thought, as they sped across town in 
his high-powered roadster. 


All through the evening he seemed 
unusually taken with her. 


Dancing in his armsafter the theatre, 
Cynthia caught in his eyes a look and 
in his voice a longing which strangely 
kindled her as with fire; and in the 
tremble ofawakening happiness which 
surged through her, she knew that 
Destiny had come, and what her 
answer must be. 


» » » 


Preparing for sleep after their part- 
ing, Cynthia reviewed the events of 
the evening, and the happy ending. 


Until tonight, Olin had given no 
indication that he held her so high. 
But tonight, she thought, from their 
first moment together he had seemed 
changed—somehow more interested, 
more alive to her presence. 









She recalled that 
during the evening 
he had many times breathed deeply 
and delightedly when near her—that 
each time seemed to leave him with 
quickened pulse. Could it be, she 
wondered suddenly ... 


\ 


Turning to her dressing table 
Cynthia picked up a dainty sphere of 
sparkling glass and impulsively 
pressed it to her lips. “ None but the 
good Fairies,’ she murmured in her 
bliss, “will ever know how much I 
owe this night to the magic bestowed 
on me from this precious bottle.” 


The Spell It Weaves 


Imprisoned in that dainty bottle to 
which Cynthia spoke her glad thanks 
was the enchanting rapture of Orange 
Blossom Fragrancia—a witching per- 
fume which weaves its spell on all 
who breathe of it. 


Until recently this enthralling per- 
fume was known only to a fashion- 
able few —and in all the world there 
was only one place where those few 
could obtain it. 


So that others also may each de- 
light in its entrancement and with it 
each enhance her charms, it is now 
being supplied to stores—both in 
perfume and companion toiletries. 


Orange Blossom 
‘Fragrancia. 


Ra 


Perfume $2.75, $4.50, 





Purse size $1.50. 


—An 


Dashing, 
magnetic, 
stirs the i 


Olo 


which sen 


$15, $30, and $100. 


—or Fragrance of the Night 


A strangely striking perfume 
inspired by a strange wild flower 


tropic scent only in the night— 
never in the day. 


by 
Quel 


$7.50, Face Powder (in all shades) 
$1. Powder and Rouge Com- 
pacts $1 each. Talc $L 


d These Also 


L’Endeley 


daring, adorable. A 
mystifying odeur that 
magination and stays 


in memory. 


r de la Noche 


these aids to charm 
are not yet at your 
favorite counter, 
any of them you de- 
sire will be mailed 
prepaid on receipt 
of price. 


ds forth its hypnotic 
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BIEN Joie 


FOUNDATIONS 


There's a feeling of intimacy between yourself and your 
Bien Jolie, borne of the knowledge that here is a foun- 
dation which anticipates not only your figure needs but 


your expression of good taste 


At all good stores - Write for illustrations of the newest models 


BENJAMIN & JOHNES 
358 Fifth Avenue, Dept.B, New York 


Loveliness in Every Line 


CORSETTES BANDETTES: GIRDLES BRASSIERES 








FTES Ae. 


MID-SEASON 


so persuasive that you feel like letting 
him have the only strap in the subway, 
or the only taxi on a snow-covered 
night, if it will aid him in his get-away. 

“Burlesque” may still be on next door, 
and, if it is, you might as well set up the 
dog-tent in Shubert Alley, and spend 
several days in Forty-fifth Street. A nice 
occupation in that neighborhood during 
the day is seeing how many taxi drivers 
you can persuade to run over you at 
one and the same time, without falling 
into the Eighth Avenue subway excava- 
tion, and at night you can, of course, 
take up playgoing again. “Burlesque” is, 
and I pray fervently for its present 
tense, a poignant drama of a small-time 
vaudeville team which is wrecked when 
Skid, a lowly ankle chauffeur, attains 
Broadway stardom, and forgets his wife 
and love in the gaudy prosperity of the 
big-time kilowatts. There are some 
standard heart wrenches, and enough of 
the hoke, as someone may have said, to 
make a ticket speculator burst into 
tears. Withal it is a nice, homely, show- 
folks yarn, at which you may laugh and 
cry happily. Hal Skelley and Barbara 
Stanwyck are in it, and if you ask me, 
they are practically it. 

Your witness was not one to fall into 
an ecstatic bed of adjectives over “‘The 
Command to Love,” and gently suffocate, 
but since the more solvent customers of 
the theater have been having the time 
of their lives at it all winter, it may as 
well be set down here as an extensive 
and somewhat insistently wicked expan- 
sion of a smutty story, having to do with 
Spanish diplomats, sex, and other diver- 
sions. It has always been the contention 
of this spectator that a dirty joke has 
to be short and to the point, since a 
leering anecdote becomes faintly tedious 
if it has to leer too long. But, as I 
rather unselfishly admit, the public 
disagrees about ‘The Command to 
Love,” and so you may go with my 
permission, and take what I devoutly 
hope will turn out to be the conse- 
quences. 


N CASE you have been wondering all 

this time (and really you must stay over 
through next week), in case, I say, you 
were wondering what had become of the 
Theatre Guild and its customary pro- 
cession of successes, you may notice 
signs here and there indicating that 
“Porgy,” and not “Abie,” is at the 
Republic; “‘The Doctor’s Dilemma” and 
“Marco Millions” alternately at the 
Guild, and at least ‘‘Strange Interlude” 
at the Golden. If you include ‘Strange 
Interlude’ you may have to stay over a 
couple of weeks, since it is in nine 
acts, and much longer than from here to 
there. 

‘*Porgy,” to take them as they came, 
is a stunningly contrived production of a 
play based on the novel by Du Bose 
Heyward. It is, as those up on their 
year before last reading should know, 
about the negroes of Catfish Row in 
Charleston, the love of Porgy, a crippled 
beggar, for Crown’s Bess, the murder of 
Crown and the desertion of Bess. But 
it is truly about more than that, for it 
catches a whole people in the web of its 
artful spinning, catches, indeed, the 
shuffling step, easy nature and black 
laughter of negroes in the South, and 
sums it all handsomely up in a panorama 





of large meaning and majestic staging. 
| The Guild has done magnificently by it, 
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(Concluded from page 89) 


and a cast, composed chiefly of negroes 
plays it to its ultimate, crooning jn. 


flection. 
“The Doctor’s Dilemma” needs 
thankfully, no more lineage than this 


crowded catalogue has to spare, since 
Shaw’s medical rampage needs no intro. 
duction, nor should Miss Lynn Fontanne 
unless it is to say that she exceeds even 
herself and gives the best performance of 
what, after all, were some swell perform. 
ances. 

Any reasonable report would have said 
that Alfred Lunt is in it, and splendid 
too as the impudent Dubedat, but the 
fact that he is also in “Marco Millions.” 
and that “Marco” is waiting considera- 
tion, places this chronicle in danger of 
becoming merely a history of the life 
and times of Alfred Lunt. “Marco” 
gives him range for deft and lovely 
playing, and later for barbed caricature 
of O’Neill’s Venetian Babbitt. 

It is a telling play, aimed surely and 
humorously at the target that Sinclair 
Lewis and Mencken have made peculiarly 
their own. But O’Neill does it poetically, 
and with larger meaning, and the Guild, 
in its spectacular production, has made 
it one of the sights that must not be 
missed. 


“FTNTERFERENCE” is a suave and 

patrician tale of a polite murder 
done in the best English manner, and 
“The Trial of Mary Dugan” is an expert 
and absorbing drama, set entirely in a 
court-room, where an ex-Follies girl is up 
for the killing of her “heavy sugar.” 
Miss Ann Harding is excellent as the 
accused heroine, and so beautiful that 
you or any jury, for that matter, would 
know instantly that she wasn’t guilty 
at all, no matter what the silly old law 
said. 

“The Royal Family” is the complete 
and hilarious portrait of a whole house- 
hold of actors, dominated by the dowager 
Cavendish, and made restless and vastly 
amusing by the vanities, foibles, tempers, 
and similar equipment of all the Caven- 
dish offspring even unto the third gener- 
ation. 

They love, and quarrel, and grieve, and 
rejoice with the unashamed histrionism 
of players at home, forgetting when the 
curtain is down. It is less a play than the 
biography of a family, a hilarious photo- 
graph of an engaging madhouse, done 
with gusto and tremendous humor. And 
for its intermissions, it provides what is 
apparently the most fascinating indoor 
sport, which is trying to identify the 
alleged originals who may, for all I know, 
be no more like the characters in the play 
than passport pictures. 

There is no use, at this peaceful 
moment, in getting into arguments over 
musical shows. Pretty nearly anything 
is safely diverting, if that’s what you're 
out for, but speaking personally I had 
the best times at “Funny Face” and 
‘*Good News” and “Manhattan Mary” 
and “Rosalie,” and “She’s My Baby,” 
and Edna Ferber’s “Showboat,” though 
how one set of presumably untrained 
ribs could withstand the onslaughts 0! 
the Astairs, Ed. Wynn, Jack Donahue, 
and Beatrice Lillie, all on one trip to 
New York is beyond immediate compte: 
hension. 

It would leave any reasonable funny- 
bone a wreck, which after all, may be 
what people come to New York 10, 
anyway. 
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1a A cream for the most sensitive skin — amazingly effi- 
be cacious. Immediately liquefies on the skin —so that 
the massaging required by a heavy cream is eliminated 
= anc the skin is not stretched. It enters the pores — 
ity y e rids them of every impurity. Years have been spent 
. j ah Reine in perlecting this unusual cleansing cream, Always 
ete soothing —so refreshing with its bouquet odeur! 
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des Cremes 
PTS, 
= No smart Parisienne is without it! Whitens the skin 
—and soothes it. Tiny lines around eyes, nose and 
- mouth disappear under its constant use. Protects the 
the skin against dust, wind and sun. It is the most noted 
: foundation cream for powder in France — winner of 
one Paris gold Exposition medals as tar back as 1885. 
“3 Powder clings to it for hours! 
rs La Reine des Cremes Cleansing Creme de Fleurs 
Ow, - 7 P ‘ . 
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bring beauty to the eyes, the hair, the finger 


tips and hands. All are absolutely pure. All 


are obtainable at smart shops everywhere. 


An Interesting and Instructive 
Book on Home Facials 


Permit us to send you, with our compliments, Monsieur 
Lesquendieu’s latest book on the essentials to beauty —and 
how to use them, entitled “The Lesquendieu French Facial 
in a Home Treatment”. Write today for this interesting, 





instructive and illustrated book. 


#. LESQUENDIEU, Inc. — HOWARD as ROSS, Pres. —— 45 West 45th Street, New York City 
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DO YOU LIKE CHARADES? 


(Continued from page 107) 


master of the house, happily examining 
a parcel just arrived. It contains book- 
plates and he tries one in a book, pasting 
it in, and holding it up to admire his 
new book plate. 


WORD: First te on 

, an impromptu band. Have 
BANDBOX a ukelele, banjo, mando- 
lin, saxophone, jew’s-harp, papered comb, 
or whatever instruments are available, 
and let the players march, playing on 
them, across the stage. 

Second syllable: To a lovely girl comes 
a young man, bringing a present. She 
tears off the wrapping-paper and finds an 
interesting-looking jeweler’s box. She 
opens the lid and exclaims with joy and 
delight. The man looks in the box, too, 
and they are both aglow with admiration 
at the contents. But the audience cannot 
see the contents, they see only the box. 

Whole word: Same girl (or another) in 
her boudoir. Comes her maid, bringing a 
bandbox. They take out a wonderful 
new hat and the girl puts it on. 


WORD: First eR Girl and 

1 man walking on street. 
RAINBOW It begins to rain. This is 
indicated by their upward looks of appre- 
hension, by holding out their hands and 
nodding as they get wet. They have no 
umbrella, so she ties his handkerchief 
over her hat, and they start to run home- 
ward. 

Second syllable: Scene of archery 
game. Target, and a few people with 
bows and arrows. One man pulls his bow 
until it snaps and he throws the pieces on 
the ground in disgust. 

Whole word: Outdoor scene, made wiih 
palms, flowers, et cetera. Across the 
sky is a beautiful rainbow, formed of the 
seven colors, of tissue paper, joined to 
make an arch. 


WORD: First gee ag — 

LACE (J room is dimly lghtec 
NOSEGAY and two men uninten- 
tionally collide in the dark. Lights are 
turned on, and one seems to have been 
bumped on the nose rather badly. Hold- 
ing his handkerchief to his nose he 
hastens away. 

Second syllable: Several people form a 
very gay party. There is rather boister- 
ous singing and dancing. The crowd is 
decidedly gay. 

Whole word: Same scene. A lovely 
lady appears, and the crowd at once 
becomes more decorous, they all bow 
politely, and they offer her a large and 
beautiful mosegay. 


WORD: Sided sy os teste 

ho P ‘ouch, made up with 
BEDCLOTHES sheets and oa asa 
bed. Covers turned down in readiness. 
Enter man in pajamas, as if from bath- 
room. He yawns sleepily, tumbles into 
bed, pulls up the covers, and switches 
off the light. 

Second syllable: Same scene. A loud 
knocking on his door wakens him. He 
pulls on light and springs out of bed, 
hunting his clothes. But he can’t find 
them. He hunts everywhere, frantically, 
distractedly, but can’t find his clothes. 
Loud knocking continues. 

Whole word: Loud knocking still going 
on, so in desperation, he yanks the bed- 
clothes from their place, bundles the 
sheets and blankets round himself, and 
muffled up to the eyes, opens the door. 


WORD: cones a: 

ae oung man and young 
LOVE-APPLE woman, alone. He 
makes Jove to her with pretty devotion, 
and she shyly but affectionately returns 
his caresses. 

Second syllable: With some palms and 
flowers and a toy snake, made a Garden of 
Eden. Adam and Eve, attired in full 
costumes of leaves, appear, and she offers 
him an apple. 

Whole word: The Jove-apple is the 
tomato. Have raw, fresh tomatoes piled 
on a table, or, if this is not convenient, 
have cans of tomatoes, with conspicuous 
labels, also tomato catsup or sauces, or a 
poster from a_ grocer’s, advertising 
tomatoes. 


WORD: Aa Syllable: 

1c oung man and 9; 
MOONSHINE — Salking along St 
ing. Large moon of yellow cardboard 
hangs above them. 

Second syllable: Street urchin or 
darky boy, with bootblack’s outfit, ‘calls 
out, ‘‘Shine, sir, shine?” ‘ 

Whole word: To some men in a room 
comes a lank, green-looking mountain 
boy, who with air of great secrecy pro- 
duces a bottle of Kentucky moonshing 
and the men eagerly take it and pay him 
well for it. ‘ 


WORD: — syllable: 4 

7 - ew men sit comfort. 
WATERFALL ably around in : 
room. On the table are bottles, glasses 
cigars, tobacco, and allare happy. Comes 
a friend, cold and shivering. They wel. 
come him, and try to pour out a drink 
tocheer him. But every bottle is empty 
so they fill a glass with water and give 
him that. 

Second syllable: A street, and as two 
men pass one another, one stumbles 
against the other, who has a very spec- 
tacular fall. 

Whole word: A lady dressed in the 
costume of the ’eighties, with a large 
chignon, then called a waterfall. 


WORD: First syllable: 
COUNTERPANE + Tefectory table 

made to appear 
like the counter in a store. On it are 


bolts of silk or other materials, and a lady 
is shopping, while a dapper clerk waits 
on her. Now and then he sharply raps 
with his pencil on the counter. 

Second syllable: An elderly gentleman 
is taken with a severe case of cramp colic. 
No remedy helps him; he groans and 
writhes in pain. 

Whole word: The mistress summons 
her laundress to her, and _ scolds her 
roundly for having burnt a hole in her best 
counterpane, which she shows her. The 
laundress is duly repentant and weeps 
bitterly at the reproof. 


WORD: First syllable: Two 

ATC men, or two girls in 
MATCHBOX costume, appear and 
go through a more or less burlesque 
fencing match. 

Second syllable: Two men appear and 
proceed to box with each other. 

Whole word: A man and a girl sit 
smoking. Girl asks for a light and man 
offers patent lighter. But it won’t work, 
and after impatient trials, she flings it 
down and gratefully accepts an old- 
fashioned matchbox. 


WORD: bt syllable: Re in 

IECK oa > sImono, at dressing- 
NECKLACE table, making up. She 
is engaged in beautifying her neck. Uses 
cold cream, lotions, and powder, gazes 
critically at her neck in hand-mirror, and 
at last seems satisfied with the result. 

Second syllable: Same girl, same prop- 
erties. She has donned a low-cut evening 
gown and is carefully adjusting the /ac 
around the neck of the gown. 

Whole word: Same girl, same prop- 
erties. She is adding, as a finishing touch 
a magnificent necklace of jewels. 


WORD: First fae on 
We people at a bridge table. 
HANDCUFF Cards are dealt, and one 
player stifles an exclamation of amaze 
ment. Then he or she shows to the 
audience, but not to the other player, 
a hand that contains thirteen spades! 
Second syllable: Man in his room, 
dressing for dinner. He is in a great 
hurry, and his small son is playing about. 
Son takes one of his father’s cuffs, which 
is on the dresser, and runs off with it 
Ready to put it on, Dad can’t find it, 
and searches all over for his missig 
cuff. 

Whole word: Make up a man in 4 
general way to resemble Houdini. Hes 
tied in a chair, legs and arms bound with 
ropes, and straps around his body. On his 
wrists are a pair of handcuffs. 


(Concluded on page 152) 
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HARPER’S BAZaR 
ARROWS 


(Coztinued from page 73) 


bustle outside. The already solicitous 
stewards who hovered about all were part 
of the great paraphernalia of travel. Not 
for worlds would she have confessed 
these emotions, and when William pres- 
ently commiserated her on the long, hard 
trip, she nodded and agreed that the whole 
thing was a dreadful bore. He left fi- 
nally at her behest, almost in tears, and 
stood on the platform outside next to a 
large, healthy, handsome young woman 
who looked like a tennis champion who 
has just lost a set point and would like 
to cry but is far too good a sport. The 
dear darling train pulled out at last and 
her final view was of William and the 
almost tennis champion both blowing 
their noses in ostentatiously large white 
handkerchiefs. 


WO minutes later the least conspicu- 

ously elegant being in the world 
gently entered the coupé and, politely 
avoiding tripping over her luggage, settled 
himself into the armchair opposite her, 
where he disappeared behind the London 
Times. 

Candida confessed to herself, without 
however allowing a trace of this feeling to 
cross her face, now discreetly turned 
toward the window, that never in twenty- 
eight varied years had she seen anything 
that quite approximated the young gentle- 
man opposite. If men were good-looking 
they bore themselves with a conscious- 
ness of the fact, if men were well-dressed 
they were usually overdressed; if English, 
too blatantly English; if American, pain- 
fully so, while this shy Olympian was 
matchless since—she would wager— 
about 1896. Yes, he was about thirty or 
thirty-one. He was single, he was 
probably engaged, possibly to the tennis 
champion girl, he was so rich that he did 
not think about money except as a vague 
existent fact, he was extraordinarily hand- 
some, he had beautiful manners, nice 
hands, which he had covered with wash- 
leather gloves, and an enchanting shyness 
which might or might not be assumed, but 
she rather believed it real, or his charms 
would have been a little overpowering, 
even annoying. These suppositions all 
passed through her head in the first ten 
minutes, and perhaps influenced her not to 
complain to the steward. Every one 
knows that Pullman seats are often sold 
twice by unscrupulous clerks, and un- 
doubtedly the young man thought he had 
a right to his seat; she who generally so 
shuddered against outsiders must admit 
his presence subjected her to no discom- 
fort, esthetic or otherwise. Candida 
rather regretted having been born into a 
class which does not pretend to lose its 
matches or find its watch stopped. She 
felt herself longing to borrow a light and 
so firmly brought forth her galuchat 
briquet as a guard against temptation. 


GEORGE HARRISON, the Olympian 

young man, had no feeling but slight 
annoyance when he found the coupé 
already occupied, which almost out- 
weighed his general sensation of relief at 
leaving Joan, that healthy English maiden 
to whom he was so nearly, so very 
nearly, betrothed. When he entered the 
compartment his irritating shyness made 
him avoid glancing at the lady opposite. 
Only after he had taken one or two sur- 
reptitious glances at her over the top of 
the London Times did his brain register 
any reaction at all. She was, he thought, 
extraordinarily attractive-looking and 
very beautifully dressed. Soignée and 
all that. Grudgingly at first, and then 
whole-heartedly, he admitted her pretty, 
but George, whose own shyness often 
gave the impression of tremendous in- 
difference, thought her intimidatingly 
aloof. She never looked at him once, but 
gazed out the window. George, who was 
childishly modest for any one so favored 
by nature and art (“I couldn’t swear 
whether he were New York or London, 
Groton or Winchester, Harvard or Cam- 
bridge, that’s what’s so marvelous about 
him. He does not need to stress any of 
those things. I hate a person who is only 
a clothes-horse for Lock, Leslie and 
Roberts, Lobb and the school tie makers. 
He is too marvelous,” thought Candida), 
really believed she found the landscape 


preferable to him and didn’t blame her 
He subsided into a book on marine ep. 
gines and only looked up once to flick his 
ash into the silver tray. Marine engines 
for the first time bored him. He wished 
he were the sort of jovial fellow who 
knew how to start conversations with 
unknown ladies; he earnestly desired that 
she would demand a match, or the time 
but at even the thought of speaking Pie 
her a flush burned his high cheekbones 
and he clutched his book desperately 
George was a shy young man. = 

Presently the steward, with an air of 
producing a delightful surprise, rushed in 
with two warmish bottled Martinis and 
set them down with a bang on their tiny 
mutual table. Two feet separated the 
protagonists at the table top, two inches 
separated the beige suéde slippers and 
polished brogues below. But they were 
both very well bred and the cocktails 
were drunk in sad silence, only enlivened 
by a very small smile. The admirable 
lunch was served by an attendant who 
wondered why they had quarreled 
soon after the honeymoon had started, 
Candida could have wept, and cried 
“Darling!” He was the only really 
attractive man she had ever encountered, 
She said, “‘ May I have the salt?” George, 
(dimly realizing that she was an American 
and here he’d been living out of the coun- 
try for five years running the European 
offices of his suddenly tiresome old 
steamship line) said, “‘No, not at all, [ 
mean, yes, do,’’ and went red under the 
brown again. 

When Candida spilled her coffee he 
helped mop it up and took one of her 
gloves and one of his own to do it. They 
were on the point of speech but George 
could only think of the words, “TI love 
you,” and the engagement ring which 
he ought to buy for the buxom Joan, 
waiting patiently in Paris. When they 
went on the boat at Calais Maritime 
an American girl tourist said, “Mamma, 
aren’t they the snootiest-looking couple 
you ever saw?” 

And all the time their hearts were 
swooning within them. Atleast, Candida’s 
was swooning except when she thought of 
marrying William, in a month, and then 
it shuddered. By reading his passport 
over his shoulder she discovered who he 
was and wondered why she had never 
met him. By lingering at the desk he 
discovered that she was charming even 
in a passport picture. 


HE crossing was fairly smooth. Can- 

dida’s maid and George’s valet were 
seasick, as all self-respecting servants 
should at least pretend to be on the 
Channel. 

The two passed each other on the deck 
several times. Their faces were suddenly 
grim and they pretended that nothing had 
happened to their hearts and that they 
had never seen each other before. Both 
tried to think of their fiancés in Paris. 

Those who are Pullman coupé occu 
pants during the run through France 
again find themselves similarly seated 
at Dover. On the run up to London, 
George closed his side of the little upper 
window exactly eleven times and Candida 
pushed hers to meet it during all eleven 
tunnels. This seemed to establish a bond 
between them. Each ordered a smal 
whisky and soda, each longed to make a 
date for dinner with the other. Being 
completely correct young persons held by 
honor to prospective mates, they did 
nothing at all except emit very faint 
sighs as the train thundered into London. 

When they stood up to leave forevet 
this, their charming little home, they 
stopped, almost spoke, and then, wordless 
and agonized, made for the platform out 
side and leapt into separate taxis, leaving 
the maid and valet to cope with the cus 
toms and incidentally arrange an engage 
ment at the cinema. 


FORTNIGHT later Candida, depresse¢ 
“ by rain and her dentist until she had 
finally accepted the idea of William, with 
resignation at least, once more embarked 
on the Golden Arrow. This time her maié 
arranged her in a coupé in which the male 
had been instructed to purchase all seat. 
(Concluded on page 152) 
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GOLDEN 


The maid withdrew. The train started. 
Candida looked up from her Tatler, to 
discover George Harrison standing aghast, 
gazing down at her, six feet two inches of 
astonishment. His surprise was so ap- 
parent that she could not imagine the 
encounter was a crafty arrangement of 
his. Indeed she knew him to be not quite 
the type to make crafty arrangements 
and wished momentarily he were just a 
little common and bold. As for George, 
he wanted Candida for one second to be 
a designing wench, one who would make a 
few definite passes at him. Once again 
they were seated together, separated only 
by the small coy table, so like those 
intimate tavles for two in intimate little 
restaurants. Once again Dover. Once 
again Calais and the fields of Normandy 
were seen conjointly by their dazed and 
spellbound eyes. Neither spoke. They 
hardly smiled. Candida thought of her 
approaching marriage to William, who 
would certainly meet her at the Gare 
du Nord, and George thought of the 
beautiful and extremely valuable engage- 
ment ring for Joan he carried in his waist- 
coat pocket. 

There are no tunnels on the line be- 
tween Amiens and Paris, but there is a 
railway bridge just outside the city which 
is almost a tunnel. Across the table-top 
they rose, preparatory to leaving the 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
ARROWS 


(Concluded from page 150) 


coupé forever. George reached up {or 
Candida’s dressing-case and, instead 
turned and found his arms closing around 
Candida herself. Neither of them 
noticed how short a tunnel a railroad 
bridge can make. 

Crowds surged along the platform at 
the station. They stood together looki 
down its length. At the far end the 
worried face of William and the glowing 
orbs of Joan could be seen searching the 
passers-by. Candida and George took 
one look. On the next track a cream and 
blue Pullman, almost the twin of the 
Golden Arrow, was ready to pull out, 
They tripped lightly across and tumbled 
up the steps just as the train got under 
way. 

Joan and William each received the 
following telegram: 


“FIND MYSELF POSSESSED BY DEFINITE 
COMPLEX FOR INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING 
CAR COMPANY’S COUPES STOP WILL PROp- 
ABLY SPEND MOST OF MY LIFE IN THEM 
STOP CANNOT SUBJECT YOU TO THIS IV- 
CONVENIENCE STOP REGRETS AND RE- 
GARDS.” 


The maid and valet left their services 
without notice at the station that day, 
They are happily married and run a 
very good pub in Brighton. 


DO YOU LIKE CHARADES? 


(Concluded from page 145) 


WORD: _ syllable: A room, 
—— where a mistress is vigor- 
DUSTPAN ously scolding a pretty 
parlormaid because of her careless work. 
Mistress points accusingly to the dust ac- 
cumulated on the furniture, and maid 
sniffles and begins to dust around. 
Second syllable: A few palms and vases 
of flowers transform the scene to a wood- 
land dell. Enter Pan, with horns, and a 
tiger skin rug draped about him, playing 
on picturesque pipes. 
Whole word: Same as first scene. 
Pretty maid, with brush is sweeping up in 
a dustpan, but a footman passing, steals a 


kiss. 


WORD: First — A oe 
~y man calling on a girl, is 
SHYLOCK extremely shy. Every 
glance at her, every attempt to speak |to 
her, causes him agonies of bashfulness. 
Second syllable: Same scene. Girl 
leads him on. Offers him a lock of her 
bobbed hair. Gives him the shears and 
smiles at him. Timidly, he snips off a 
lock and puts it away in his pocket. 
Whole word: A rman made up and 
garbed as Shylock, or a burlesque of the 
character. He says a few words quoted 


from Shylock’s lines in the play, “The 
Merchant of Venice.” 


WORD: First syllable: A man 
ay makes a fine, athletic 
LEAP-FROG [3% 


Second syllable: A man in uniform, or 
a girl whose coat is trimmed with “frogs” 
made of braided loops, walks across the 
stage, and loses one of the frogs from the 
garment. A passer-by picks up the frog 
and returns it to its owner. 

Whole word: Two boys, or men, give a 
good show of leap-frog. 


WORD: — a coe A 

F ~ 9eautifully gowned, 
FANLIGHT carries an enormous 
ostrich feather fan, which she waves 
gracefully about. 

Second syllable: Stage dark. Suddenly 
the light flashes on and discloses a girl 
and a young man in a pretty and affec- 
tionate attitude. 

Whole word: Scene, easily managed 
with a few large sheets of paper and some 
paint, representing the front of a charm- 
ing, old-fashioned country-house, with 
tiny porch, Colonial doorway, and beau- 
tiful fanlight. 


TARDY 


By KaTHLEEN MILLAyY 


- ND so I set you free,” he said, 


“For now at last I see 


**A soul that laughs should never have been chained.” 


’ 


“And now you let me free,’ 
“As the dead at last are free, 


“You do not know a laugh that’s lost can never be 


she said, 


. ” 
regained. 
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| scarfs or heavy silk handkerchiefs, 
for one must have something to keep 
draughts from the back of the neck. Oc- 
casionally they choose a fox. The lady 
whose equipment I so admired wore two 
yellow foxes closely twisted about her 


woo: 


throat on cold days. 


your accessories are very important. 
Both jumper and coat sweaters are 
There is a new and excellent 
jumper from Schiaparelli drawn on page 
ninety-five. This | specialist has made 
a rapid and compiete success of her in- 
ventions in woven sweaters. You re- 
member the clever winter sports one, 
shown in the December number. This 
model sketched by Luza has an imitation 
Deauville handkerchief woven in at the 
neck. On the Last Minute pages, she has a 
very amus'ng six-piece costume, which, 
inanother color scheme, would be almest a 
steamer wardrobe in itself. It begins 
vith a shirt and skirt of crépe de Chine, 
the blouse very long and finished in a 
culotte, the skirt outside the blouse, in a 
fashion that is beginning to be revived. 
Over this is a kasha skirt, and a verv long 
blouse of fine knitted wool, also worn 
inside the skirt, the extra length being 
given for warmth. Then comes a sleeve- 
less waistcoat, of knitted wool, and then 
the jacket over all. The Worth costume, 
ordered on her honeymoon by Mrs. 
Scaife, the niece of Secretary Mellon, 
might also be adapted to ship wear and 
would look very smart. 

Gloves are worn all day on deck. IT 
have found gray reindeer serviceable 
with gray or blue clothes, provided they 
go with the rest of the accessories; dog- 
skin, also, or heavy natural chamois look 
well. You will need a fresh pair every 
day if the weather is damp. Woolen 
gloves are good for games or for holding 
one’s book when reading in a steamer 
chair, if the day be cold and stormy. 


useful. 


S FOR your choice of shoes, please 
*“ do not be foo sporting. Do not 
forget that you are dressing for traveling. 
One or two-strap shoes in black or brown 
calf, according to the rest of the costume, 
look very well. Their soles should be 
heavy enough to keep out the damp of 
wet decks, and their heels should be 
moderate. Footgear of this type looks 
better, to my mind, than either slight 
pumps or rubber-soled heelless sports 
shoes. The stockings should be light- 
weight ribbed wool, or heavy ribbed silk; 
1 small neat pattern may be chosen if 
your lower limbs are impeccable. Do not 
vear a heavy woolen stocking, for it is too 
thickening, and your legs and feet will be 
ver: much en évidence. 

The headgear should, of course, be 
neat, warm, close-fitting, and such as to 
allow you to lean your head back in 
comfort. A slight brim over the eyes 
protects them from the glare. Modern 
hats are so sensible that it is much harder 
than it used to be to go wrong with them. 
Occasionally one sees the mistake of vel- 
vet toques, or too elaborate millinery, but 
this error is much rarer than it used to 
be. You do not need, of course, to look 
as If you were equipped for aviation or 
mountain-climbing; just keep the travel 
ideal in mind and you will be properly 
hatted. Veils are a nuisance, clinging 
amply to the face, and no one thinks 
of Wearing them any more. 

If you must carry a bag, keep it ex- 
tremely simple. Some women like a very 
large steamer bag, of dressed leather or 
pigskin, which takes all their belongings, 
book, reading- glasses, extra gloves, 
smoking things, etc. Others prefer a 
‘imple, flat, leather envelope, carried 
under the arm, nothing in it but a little 





change for emergencies, and powder and 
lipstick. The fewer things vou have to 


| bother about, the happier you will be. A 
traveler rarely takes his own rugs, nowa- 
though some people include leather 
These 


, 
idays, 


pecte. 
(cushions in their equipment. 


usually have capacious pockets, for books 
or magazines. 

You will really need only two types of 
costume, deck clothes and _ evening 
clothes. The latter should be as quiet as 
possible. ‘Dressing’ for dinner has 
become customary, but the best taste 
keeps the evening gowns quite simple. 
Chiffon, or fine lace, in black or dark 
colors, is ideal; fine lace has its wonderful 
packing qualities to recommend it. Very 
few jewels are worn; earrings, a ring, 
perhaps a big brooch, especially when it 
Is a necessary adjunct of your gown. 
When traveling alone, as I so often do, 
I find a black satin afternoon frock, ex- 
tremely simple but perfectly cut, very 
useful for the evenings when I do not feel 
like dressing. I wore this, last time, with 
one of Agnés’ feather toques, so close- 
fitting that it looked like a wig. I made 
up my mind that I should never make 
another voyage without them. Unless 
one travels with a maid, hair-dressing 
becomes something of a problem toward 
the end of a long, damp crossing, and 
these toques cover all deficiencies. Mine 
was gray, and I wore it even with a thin 
black lace evening frock, adding gray 
satin slippers and ‘nude’ stockings. 
There is a new chiffon gown from Yteb 
on page ninety-seven, of excellent’ type 
for such service as this. 


HE lady I have been talking about 
_ _ appeared every evening in the simplest 
dark evening gowns, though she was with 
a party. She wore black chiffon with a 
series of Cheruit’s spangled jackets, and 
sometimes dark flowered chiffon from 
Louiseboulanger, with a matching scarf 
tied round her neck in a huge bow under 
one ear. Some sort of a light wrap is very 
acceptable on a winter trip, for draughts 
are unavoidable, no matter how well 
modern ships are heated. The rich lamé 
shawls of the great French silk houses 
are useful; but very gorgeous embroidered 
Spanish ones look rather out of the pic- 
ture. Many women wear evening wraps 
every night, always choosing unelaborate 
ones that are in keeping with their gowns. 

There are gala nights, of course, on 
shipboard, especially on the French 
Line, which does so much to entertain its 
passengers. For these occasions, one 
needs a gown that is a little more formal, 
and, perhaps, light in color. Luza has 
sketched a perfect one from Vionnet, in 
satin of that new shade of fawn tearose, 
which has had so great a success recently. 
With a gown like this, one might add a 
few more jewels; one’s diamond bracelets, 
certainly; but I think elaborate neck- 
laces are out of keeping. One’s wrap on 
such occasions should be a bit more 
sumptuous. There is a wonderful coat 
from Worth sketched on page ninety- 
six. The original is in the new stiff 
white satin, an oyster white, trimmed 
with dark fur, marten or sable, and lined 
with velvet of exactly the color of the 
sable. Worth also makes this coat in 
heavy beige satin with brown fur, and 
in a lovely shade of pink. I have it 
myself in ruby red velvet, lined with 
matching satin. I wear it over a white 
gown, with a ruby ring and a red rose or 
two, and when it goes over a black frock, 
I wear black satin slippers with ruby 
heels and diamond buckles. 

For landing, you will, of course, have a 
smart traveling costume in reserve, some- 
thing that is warm enough for the cold, 
late spring that one so often encounters 
in Europe. On the day of arrival, the 
ship’s company often looks strange, as if 
new smart people had come on unseen in 
the night. That is because so many wo- 
men dress more suitably for train than 
for ocean travel. But you, of course, 
will have been perfectly turned-out all 
the time, so that your fellow travelers will 
say, “There is that woman we have 
been admiring. She has on another per- 
fect costume; but she has looked just 
right all the way over.” 
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How Screen Stars 
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*The same hosiery styles shown in the smart Allen-A 
Hosiery Shop, Fifth Ave. at 38th St.—and other New 
York stores—are now available at Allen-A dealers 
everywhere. Priced from $1.50 to $3 the pair. 





Hosiery 


for men, women 
and children 


Cmphasize 
apeliness 


by wearing 
a certain type 
of hosiery 


JOAN CRAWFORD 
chooses this exquisitely 
feminine all-silk hose 
with the smart 
Allen-A Heel* 


Those marvelously shaped 
legs of Joan Crawford's. 
Acknowledged the most 
perfect in all movie-dom. 
If you knew the infinite 
pains taken in the selection 
of her hosiery you would never again 
treat the selection of yours lightly. 


For movie stars and directors have dis- 
covered that shapeliness of ankle and 
leg is due, in no small way, to hosiery. 
That by wearing a certain tvpe hose 
#t is possible to make legs less per- 
fectly formed than Joan Crawford's 
actually appear graceful and appeal- 
ing. 

To emphasize the symmetry of her 
legs, Miss Crawford ckooses this new 
Allen-A Heel style.* A most exquisite 
creation of sheer chiffon silk, from 
top to toe. Full-fashioned to mold 
closely to ankle and knee, thus en- 
hancing the natural curve. 


The new Allen-A Heel, which tapers 
to a point above the slipper, gives an 
alluring slenderness to the ankle 
never before attained. It also rein- 
forces the heel. 


And to assure long service, the si/ken 
foot is further reinforced by an extra 
narrow sole and special side and top 
toe guards of fine lisle. Invisible even 
when worn with ‘cut-out’ slippers. 
You will find this lovely Allen-A 
creation at your dealer's in all of the 
newest shades. Ask for it by style 
number—3715. Only $1.95 the pair. 
If your dealer does not carry this style 
simply send us his name—a postcard 
will do—and we will see that you are 


promptly supplied. 


THE ALLEN-A COMPANY 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Allen- 


Hosiery 
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‘‘From the point of view of the arts, I should say that we are beginning to get 


on a bit, in America. There is evidence of this progress on all sides; in our city 
Gu buildings; in our cities themselves ; and in the rapidity and boldness of our develop- 
> 


ment in all forms of artistic expression.” 


) “Sheraton and Benvenuto Cellini were modern, because they consulted not the past, 
but the needs and desires of their own times and their own people. We in turn will be 


modern only when we stop copying their work and start emulating their principles.” 


ko Kure aunt ¢ *‘Ask posterity to tell us what is modern now. It will remember nothing else.” 


‘‘Art is an entity—like divinity it has no beginning or end! That art is modern 
which in each epoch expresses the spirit of the times. American art is finding itself 
—is learning to express this spirit.” 


‘‘Art in industry attains modernism only when its style and originality are the 
result of a vital relationship to its period; it has become more particularly the 
modernism of today because the industrial processes have brought design and proe 
duction into intelligent collaboration with prevailing commercial requirements.” 


oe. 
Se, 






THE FINE ARTS DIVISION 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY IS ATTUNED 
TO THIS GROWING APPRECIATION OF THE MODERN... 
The result...A SILVER DESIGN THAT IS WHOLLY NEW 


Annoancing 7B 
PINE TREE 


7 TTERX 
rn 
rReTYTERBRANAT TOR A Sf 
STEER LIN G 










ERETOFORE workers in silver have borrowed much from abroad. On the back of each piece of flatware is the primitive image of the 
But the Pine Tree Pattern is American — and modern. pine tree, exactly as it appeared on the first silver coin minted in 

Its design is free from the cramping dictates of any period. It found America—the famous Pine Tree Shilling. This pine tree was thus our 
fitting inspiration in the tree which, above all others, is represent- 
ative of America. The pine, like sterling silver, is untouched by the 
seasons, and its life is counted in centuries. Like sterling, too, it 
brings a hardy usefulness to match its brooding splendor. 

The pine motif, daringly conventionalized in handling, is seen in 
the delicate tracery of the border, which strikes a perfect balance A brochure, which more completely describes and illustrates the 
with the graceful unadorned areas. The flowing outline itself sug- | Pine Tree Pattern, has been prepared. The coupon on the opposite 
gests the upward sweep of the trees. page is for your convenience in requesting it. 


first symbol of sterling silver. It signifies, unmistakably, that the 
new silver is sterling. And from the decorative standpoint, the in- 
clusion of this unstudied sculpture of the tree is, perhaps, the most 
modern touch of all! 








jor MARCH 1928 





An nouncing 
the 


PINE TRE! 


PATTFeERX 


7n 


INTERNATIONAL 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION... 

6 Pine Tree Teaspoons, $11. Twenty-six piece set that makes an ideal 
foundation for a complete formal service, $73.35. 

A brochure illustrating the complete Pine Tree service, including hollow- 
ware, will be sent for 10c. Mail the coupon. 


N 


The Original 
Pine Tree Shilling 


INTERNATIONAL SiLvEerR Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Enclosed is 10c (coin or stamps) to cover cost of mailing the Pine Tree Brochure. 


__... Address 


__ State 


H.B.-3-28 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE RIVIERA’S IMMEMORIAL 
CHARM 


(Continued from page 87) 


But it is time, perhaps, to speak of 
Nature’s contribution to the Riviera, 
without which, after all, even the patron- 
age of English crowned-heads, doctors 
and litterateurs, might have availed little. 
The — comparatively — eternal summer 
and the romantic beauty, to which it owes 
its reputation, come of the fact that its 
embroidered strip of coast-line is protected 
in its whole length from Hyéres to Genoa 
by a continuous rampart of mountains 
averaging two thousand to three thousand 
feet high, certain sections of which are 
further protected by still higher moun- 
tains rising behind them to seven or eight 
thousand feet. From Hyéres to Frejus 
and St. Raphael, the lower mountains are 
known as Les Montagnes des Maures 
(The Mountains of the Moors—the last 
strongholds of the Saracens). From St. 
Raphael to Théoule, close to Cannes, the 
Estérel Mountains, most fantastic in 
shape and lovely in color, go on guard; 
soon to be followed by the loftier Alpes 
Maritimes, ethereally winged with snow, 
which extend from Nice to Ventimiglia, 
again followed by the Ligurian Alps. 
which join hands with the Apennines at 
Genoa. These various ranges, wall behind 
wall, protect the Riviera from the north 
wind, which only escapes here and there 
in the form of the mistral, and as they 
throw out frequent spurs running down to 
the sea throughout their whole extent, 
they furrow the coast-line with numerous 
valleys, which not only result in endlessly 
variable beauty, but create shelters for 
that luxuriant, semi-tropical vegetation 
which makes the Riviera one continuous 
decoration of sun-steeped orchard and 
garden. And, of course, these various 
mountain ranges not only protect the 
Riviera from the north wind, but enable 
it to benefit the more fully by the south 
winds blowing directly from Africa and 
“your delicious East,” as well as to con- 
centrate and flash down upon it that gay, 
rejuvenating sunshine which perhaps no- 
where else in the world is found in com- 
bination with so many other attractions. 


AMERICANS, familiar with the glori- 

ous sunshine of their own country, 
can hardly realize what such sunshine as 
that of the Riviera means to Londoners 
or even Parisians or anyone accustomed 
to Northern Europe, and I shall never 
forget what an impression it made upon 
me some years ago, when, having slept 
in the train from Paris, as it ran down 
the wine-list from Dijon to Marseilles: 
Georcy-Chamberlin, Clos de Vougeot, 
Beaune, Pommard, Volnay, Macon, I 
awoke suddenly to the strong morning 
sunlight at Marseilles, all the gold and 
blue of the Mediterranean Sea, and a 
landscape that seemed more like the 
Orient than France. I had never seen 
such sunshine up till then, and I realized 
why the sun was a god and not a goddess; 
for the southern sun of the Riviera is 
male indeed, “‘male of the female earth.” 
He seemed to me like three English suns 
shining at once. There seems, indeed, 
something almost brutal in the masterful 
force of this sternly generative light, 
though his kiss is soft, if fierce, and his 
breath is laden with musk. Masterful, 
yet very friendly, very healing. Was not 
Apollo a healer, too? One can almost 
imagine even physical wounds being 
healed by the mere operation of this 
potent light, the golden touch of this 
radiant, inexhaustible god. 

To a northern eye, too, how like the 
fulfilment of a dream is the first sight of 
the Riviera vegetation: palm trees like 
pictures out of the Bible, or the Arabian 
Nights, and the superb vegetable ferocity 
of the cactus. Yet they were evidently 
quite at home with cacti in Hyéres, for I 
recall my disgusted surprise at coming 
upon a particularly noble cactus carved 
with the names of English tourists in the 
most vandal fashion. Fancy carving 
your name on a cactus! But is there any 
object on which man will not carve his 
name? 

The first sight of olive-trees, too, with 
their dry, tortured limbs, and their sad, 
gray-green leaves, planted in terraced 
rows down the steep hill-sides, with the 


gayest and softest spring flowers between 
the rows, like a decoration by Pavis de 
Chavannes: a terrace of olive-trees, then a 
step-down of violets; a terrace of olive. 
trees, then a little jump of hyacinths: , 
terrace of olive-trees, then a ledge ‘of 
anemones; a terrace of olive-trees, then a 
band of yellow roses; a terrace of olive. 
trees, then a strip of beans in flower— 
so by steps of orchard and flower-bed 
with resting-places of sudden rock, the 
hill descends into the plain. Cork. 
trees, hardly distinguishable from the 
olives in color, mulberries and figs, blend 
in with the innumerable evergreens, while 
orange and lemon-trees strike a richer. 
warmer note. Plum-trees and almond. 
trees, in ineffably delicate blossom, too: 
jasmine with its perfume of immortal 
youth, with masses of golden mimosa in 
the gardens of the dazzling white houses, 
the scarlet of the hibiscus, and the ma- 
genta of the mesembryanthemun, thrown 
like sumptuous tapestries over old crum- 
bling walls, or falling down coral-like clifis 
facing the deep ultramarine of the sea, 


ALL this exuberance and_ freshness. 

ethereal delicacy and trumpet-like 
violence of color, make a magical cop- 
trast with the curious embalmed dryness, 
the prevailing worn look of the general 
landscape, the scarred, embattled rocks 
and seared mountain slopes of a strangely 
sad-colored earth, suggesting immemorial 
antiquity, and eternal travail. One 
dramatic feature one must not forget: 
that is, the numerous walls of lofty 
cypress-trees surrounding the white 
fortress-like farms, striking an impressive 
solemn note, recalling Boécklin’s “Island 
of the Dead,” but, like all beauty in the 
Riviera, planted there first to serve a 
useful purpose as screens against the 
mistral. Very northern temperaments 
brought up on wind, as the Scotch, are 
said to prefer their native mists to sun- 
shine anywhere else in the world, and 
may find nothing in the mistral but a good 
bracing north wind; but for others less 
strenuously constituted it is a decidedly 
nervous, disquieting wind, and for those 
whose chests are not their strongest point, 
it is not to be recommended. — Those 
places, therefore, on the Riviera, most 
sheltered from it are correspondingly 
popular. 

These general features of the Riviera, 
beginning at Hyéres, are common to its 
whole extent, but as we proceed east they 
become more marked, culminating in 
richness and beauty at Grasse, a lovely. 
distinguished little rock-city a few miles 
behind Cannes, whence all the perfume: 
of the world have come for generations, 
and at Monaco, whose romantic promon- 
tories are white with palaces, and blazing 
with gardens of emerald and gold and 
purple, dizzily built up and up from the 
coast-line to the sky overhanging a sea 
of amethyst with orange sails, rocks and 
palaces and sea that seem only possible 
in fairy-tales or in the decorations 0 
Maxfield Parrish. High up along this 
magic coast-line runs a majestic thorough- 
fare which, alike in its present being and 
in its long-storied past, concentrates 
more of human magnificence, power, 
luxury, and romance than any other 
highway in the world. Originally built 
for the conquering legions of Rome, it has 
long been accustomed to imperial trathc 
and there is nothing splendid or luxurious 
that at one time or another has not spet 
along its lovely fantastic curves 
thundered over the bridges that span 1 
violet ravines: the Grand Corniche, well 
named, a marble cornice running along 
the gigantic architrave of the Maritime 
Alps, with porphyry columns sustaining 
it from the sea. 


VEN the most thoughtless pleasure 

seekers flashing along this mos 
illustrious White Way in the smartest an¢ 
swiftest of automobiles cannot but be 
impressed by the grandiose beauty that 
opens out before him at every dangerou: 
curve. There is no coast-line on tht 
earth that seems so literally like “the 
shores of old Romance,” and for them 

(Continued on page 158) 
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(Above) 


MISS HELEN WHITELY and GEORGE HUNT at Wis- 
consin University, find time for sports as well as study. See how bright 
smiles are kept at college by daily use of Pepsodent. 


(Above) 


SUMMER BREEZES are preferred to winter gales by Misses 
Zona Widener and Anne Livingston, now wintering at Biloxi. (Theirs are 
socially important smiles that only Pepsodent is trusted to keep sparkling.) 


MILES YOU CAN'T FORGET 


Are those Revealing kilm-Free Teeth 


Now remove ‘‘off-color’’ film on teeth as urged by the foremost dental 
4 


opinion of the day. See how quickly teeth brighten and grow whiter. 


Send for L0-Day Tube 


— teeth, such as you see here, are 
not kept white and dazzling by ordinary 
brushing methods. They receive a new and 
Special care that dental science advises for 
beauty and for health. 

This new way acts by removing film on 
teeth. And film, modern opinion agrees, is 
the source of ‘‘off-color’’ teeth and of the com- 
moner tooth and gum disorders. 

Run your tongue across your teeth and you 
can feel film. A slippery viscous coating. It 
forms on teeth and clings. In it, by the mil- 
lions, breed the germs of acidity and decay. 

Film is the basis of tartar. And tartar with 
germs is an established cause of pyorrhea. 

Thus film is not merely a destroyer of beauty, 
but a menace to healthy teeth and to gums of 
Tosy, coral tint. 


To remove film scientifically use the special 
film-removing dentifrice so many modern den- 
tists prescribe, called Pepsodent. Pepsodent 
is based on the most recent scientific findings 
of the day. It differs in action by curdling 
the film, then removing it. 

It acts to firm the gums. It multiplies the 
alkalinity of saliva. Teeth are whitened by it 
as by no other safe method known. 

Send for free tube to try. See how much 
whiter teeth will be ten days from now. Gums 
will be firmer—decay retarded. This is the 
way most dentists urge. 

Your dentist and Pepsodent in combination 
offer you the best the world knows in modern 
tooth and gum care. Here health is synony- 
mous with beauty. 





FREE—10-Day Tube! 














Mail coupon to 
The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 248, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
fe ee a Mae MN oN Stee 
PIE os ate Se ae ee 


City 

Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 

191 George St... 7 x - . Toronto 2, Can. 

42 Southwark Bridge Rd. . . London, §. E.1, Eng. 

(Australia), Ltd.,137ClarenceSt. Sydney, N. S. W. 
Only one tube to a family 2743 














PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 























INC. 
Introduces an original hand knitted suit in a rich shade of 
fuchsia combined with anemone, io be worn with a matching 


scarf, Also an exclusive collection of hats, frocks and accessories. 


Visit our New York Shop which is at 16 East 53rd Street. 


Ge : . : 
All genuine Franklin hand knitted of rklin sweater suits bear this label. 


SweaTens 


Philadelphia 





NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + PALM BEACH + BAR HARBOR 


THE RIVIERA’S IMMEMORIA], 
CHARM 


(Continued from page 156) 


who know something, however little, of 
what has gone to the making of those 
shattered towers high up on jagged peaks, 
hardly broader than spear-heads: Eze, 
for instance, of which a distinguished 
American has made for himself the most 
romantic of aerial hermitages, terraced 
and galleried, with secret gardens, winding 
passages, and iron-studded doors at 
various levels—the quaintest, most 
fantastic fortress of quietude conceivable 
by the imagination of an architect of 
dreams; those little white rock-towns 
bound together with arches, like a 
hornet’s nest, against Saracens and 
earthquakes, those little white ports 
dizzily down there, with a silent lace of 
foam curving about their moles and 
ragged beaches; for them whom the words 
“Provence” and “Savoy” send off into 
a dream of troubadours, feudal lords and 
ladies, all the chivalry of Arabia and 
Spain, and all the perfume of those 
mysterious eastern lands so near and yet 
so far; all the Caesars, mighty captains, 
fearless sailors, great and lovely ladies, 
with their poets, scholars, artificers, 
merchants, astronomers, alchemists, 
fighters, dreamers and lovers: for all who 
cherish such lovely knowledge there is no 
stretch of the earth’s surface so drenched 
with dreams, so fragrant of the poetry 
of the human story. 

But the Riviera just as it is to-day, 
with no assistance from romantic history, 
is enough in itself. Apart from that 
physical sunshine which makes it the 
Paradise of pleasure-seekers and valetudi- 
narian alike—too often, alas! the same 
thing in the end!—one finds there, as 
perhaps nowhere else in the world, that 
sunshine of prosperity and luxury in 
which—let communistic theorists say 
what they will—it is good for the poorest 
devil to bask. Certain energizing and 
even ennobling effects are only to be 
created by money, and those whom the 
spectacle of wealth at play does not fill 
with envy, hatred and all uncharitable- 
ness, will feel a vicarious bien-étre in the 
beautiful spectacle of the white-sailed 
yachts at Cannes, and in the emerald 
turf (and plus-fours!) of the golf-links 
from St. Raphael to San Remo. Hearts 
not embittered by narrow social theories 
will find no little to charm them in the 
contemplation of this capitalistic paradise. 
Leaving out the natives, who, so to say, 
‘“‘sink” themselves, and live only “for 
service” of the Nordic invader, there are 
several well-marked strata of what one 
might term the permanent visitors to 
the Riviera. In fact, there are several 
Rivieras. 

After the Riviera of the monde, which 
includes the fashionables of all nations, 
there is the Riviera, par excellence, of the 
Englishman, who is not the least in- 
terested in his surroundings, but only in 
his games, his health, and his drinks. 
lor him the Riviera is merely a place 
where he can continue his habits, meet his 
familiars, and generally find England 
under a brighter sky and a warmer 
temperature than he can find it in London 
at the same time of the year. 


‘THERE is, as I have already observed, 
the Riviera of the golfer, and then, 
as some men go to the Riviera merely to 
golf, others go there with another idée fixe 
to eat. The Riviera of the gourmet would 
need an article all to itself, for there are 
marvelous things to eat all the way along. 
The coast is not only rich with Roman 
remains and feudal castles, but it is also 
starred with famous restaurants. Among 
the many purposes which inspire the 
visitor to the Riviera this one of delec- 
table food is far from being the least. The 
rich men of the world come here to eat— 
as those rich men who have eaten and 
drunk, and would eat and drink again, 
come here to golf. And, as Thackeray 
savs in his famous ‘Ballad of Bonilla- 
baisse’”’— 
“* . . . true philosophers, methinks, 
Who love all sorts of natural beauties, 
Should love good victuals and good 
drinks. ”’ 


I know a rich man who sails the seas in a 
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yacht almost as big as an Atlantic liner 
with the one object of eating certain 
dishes which are in season at Certain 
places at particular times of the year 
I met him first in the Bahamas, at Nassau, 
where he had dropped anchor to eat 
kingfish, Another time I met him 
Miami, eating turtle; and recently I met 
him in Marseilles at a certain restaurant 
famous for its bonillabaisse—a dish thy 
accurately described by Thackeray in the 
ballad aforesaid: : 


“This bonillabaisse a noble dish is— 
A sort of soup, or broth, or brew, 
Or hotchpotch of all sorts of fishes, 
That Greenwich never could outdo: 
Green herbs, red peppers, mussels, saffern 
Soles, onions, garlic, roach, and dace: 
All these you eat at Terrés tavern, 
In that one dish of bonillabaisse. 


I confess myself somewhat a heretic on 
bonillabaisse, but that is neither here nor 
there. The prosperity of Marseilles js 
largely made on bonillabaisse, and anyone 
who loves that romantic, tragic, and 
hugely vital city would not say a word 
against its supporting industry. 


AGAIN, there is the Riviera of th 
painter, of which lately the curiou 
rock-town of Cagnes-sur-Mer, between 
Antibes and Nice, has been the center 
Several chers maitres of modern French 
art, as well as some well-known American 
painters, have made Cagnes and it 
neighborhood, including St. Paul and St 
Jeannet,something likea modern Barbizon 
Then, as I have before hinted, ther 
is the Riviera of the motorist for whom 
the three Corniches (the Grand Corniche 
the Moyenne Corniche, and the Peti 
Corniche or the Corniche d’Or, almost on 
the sea-level) provide the most romanti 
speedways in the world. For a swilt 
panoramic view of the whole coast-line 
the motor-car of course is the only way 
and, incidentally, I may say, for tii 
benefit of those who have left their ow 
car in its native garage, that the competi 
tion in public touring-cars is so great that 
one can travel in one of them, and have 
almost to oneself, from San Remo t 
Marseilles, for a hundred and fifty franes 
which, with the franc rated as it is at the 
time of this writing, amounts roughly to 
six American dollars. When one con- 
siders that such rates as these do not 
apply to motor-cars only, but generally to 
the remarkably low cost of comfortable 
living, it will be seen that the Riviera! 
not only the Paradise of the millionaire 
but also the Paradise of those Quiet 
People with Smal! Incomes, poor scholars 
entomologists, archeologists (and _ the 
Riviera, with its rare butterfly “Auror 
de Provence” at Hyéres, and its caves 3! 
Vence and St. Jeannet, is a happy hunt 
ing-ground for these two last-mentione: 
artists), maiden ladies, (if that honorab 
class still survives) and the like, wh 
while they make no figure in the soctet 
notes of Riviera newspaper corresp0r 
dents, are far from being the least di 
tinguished of its, so to say, permanel 
floating population. : 
A large proportion of these prefer t 
Italian to the French Riviera, perhaps iy 
the very reason that it is neither so sma 
nor so plutocratic as the French 
though, of course, it has its well-know 
fashionable and aristocratic station 
such as Ventimiglia, Bordighera and S4 
Remo, the last being one of the mej 
romantic of rock-cities, a veritable “Litt 
Novell of Italy,” by Maurice Hewlett. 
Indeed, perhaps the most “exclusiv’ 
of Riviera visitors are to be found ont 
Italian side of the frontier one crosses 4 
dramatically at the Gorge St. Lou's, 
little beyond Mentone, where, as 2 124 
of my acquaintance beautifully said, 0 
first sets foot on “the plum-colored vel’ 
earth of Italy,” and, incidentally, } 
one’s first sight of Italian soldiery, © 
their spirited costumes, bersagliere, Fy 
cisti, and others I could not ident! 
I must add, however, that my Inen! 
imaginative phrase is scarcely borne « 
by the Italian landscape itself, whi 
(Concluded on page 162) 
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March Weather! 


hard on clothes 


but harder still on skins! 


AW COLD, sleety rains, 
wind, soon weather your 
skin—if it’s unprotected. The 
natural oils dry out. The skin 
loses its silken feel — and looks 
years older. So protect your skin. 
Keep it safe from weathering and 
with Hinds Honey & 


chapping 
Almond Cream. 


Pat on Hinds Cream before 
you go out. Pat it on again when 
you come in. Use it at night. In 
Every time you 
bathe. Then your skin will be 


the morning. 


safe. For Hinds Cream prevents 
chapping and all weathering. 
Keeps the skin like silk — soft, 
and smooth, and fresh—through 
any kind of weather. (It’s de- 
lightful as a powder base, too!) 


Try Hinds Cream. The coupon 
below will bring you a sample 
bottle. Just fill it in and mail. 


Try HINDS CREAM — Prevents 
chapping, prevents windburn, makes 
powder cling to face, smooths “catchy” 
fingers, softens skin, protects skin, 
cleanses skin, softens cuticle, soothes 
skin, before and after shaving, protects 
against alkali, protects from hard 
water, for children’s skin. 

Made by A. S. Hinps Co., a division of Lehn 
& Fink Products Company. In Canada—A.5S., 


Hinds Co. (Canada) Limited. Distributed 
by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited. 


HINDS 


‘Honey €5-7Almond 


CREAM 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Lenn & Fink, Inc., Sole Distributors, Dept. 398, Bloomfield, N. J. 


| Name.. 


Address 





» Buy 
— $1 


| Send me a sample bottle of ninvs Honey and 
| Almond CREAM, the protecting cream for the skin. 


This coupon not good after March, 1929 


Hinds Cream in the foc. and 
© sizes. You get more at less cost. 


© L. & F. INC., 1928 
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THE GAY SHOPS OF MADISON AVENUR 


(Continued from page 105) 


dressing-tables. Among the dressing- 
tables is a ravishing affair, all mirror 
giass and corn-colored taffeta powdered 
with tussie-mussies (little bouquets of 
sweet-smelling flowers d Ja Chaucer); at 
either end a small, obese ‘‘ gazing globe”’ 
poses as a lamp and a frivolous porcelain 
houri tip-toes to see herself. 

And pillows: They will conjure a 
pillow out of any gay shred in Madison 
Avenue; out of a rose petal, out of a 
dream. And a great gallimaufry of 
chintzes. Many are reincarnations of old 
designs. These chintz assemblages would 
have caused Horace Walpole the acute 
ecstasy of wild envy. He adored chintzes, 
remember? was forever changing the slips 
at Strawberry Hill,and being difficult about 
his patterns. He said something some- 
where about dying, smelling a chintz rose. 

Leaving briefly these graces of the 
“interior,” we encounter on the left, in 
guide book cliché, a sheaf of little shops 
with the cachet, intangible, untranslatable 
thing, that is the despair of their tall 
rivals. They are like Viennese jewel- 
boxes, all rose and blue and aglitter with 
crystal. Sirens within, if diplomatically 
approached, will reveal such new and 
temperamental enticements of the toilet 
and the boudoir as only the heavenly 
gifted of the Latin races can devise, and 
only women cannot live without. Miss 
Flora MacFlimsey of Madison Square 
who carried on so about her vaporous 
wardrobe that she got into the antholo- 
gies. Miss MacFlimsey would have had 
slight excuse to-day. A paradise of 
clothes lies at her lily hand. 


OMETIMES a _ quite theatrically 

arresting spectacle is staged. In an 
oval window sit serious-eyed, olivesque 
men in blouses, making shoes. In their 
oval window all day they sit, shaping 
pumps and sandals of brocade, of slinky 
supple, mottled skins, of what you will. 
They make shoes with the absorption of 
an artist bent on a masterpiece. Passers- 
by stop, stare and frown, puzzled. It 
seems to take a very long time to make a 
very small slipper, does it not? 

Diverging to the east (unescapable, this 
Bedeker feeling; we shall be saying next 
“Umbrellas must be left”), diverging 
eastward we strike cosmorama afresh: 
Laces and scents and antique jewelry and 
candlesticks and satin bed coverings and 
old books and modern picture galleries 
and ecclesiastical vestments and lingerie 
thinner than Bible paper and beautiful 
rugs on which to pray—the scene becomes 
more and more an entrancing jungle. 
Thrust forward here and there are 
temples to the flesh-pots: A string of 
warm-hued pheasants (with a “flash 
back”? to Old Bond Street) flanked by a 
very cornucopia of Ceres. And, in letters 
as tall as a Belmont Park paling, those 
loveliest words of tongue or pen, ‘Fresh 
Russian Caviar.” It’s all very colorful, 
very human, very enriching to the spilt- 
wine atmosphere of this long pleasaunce. 

Antiquities dominate again; their 
strongholds glitter on like brooks; they 
are less impressed than we by the modern- 
ists’ invasion. Even the roughest justice 
is impossible to all; but certain facades 
cannot be left out of this Odyssey. There 
is the corner with the strikingly fine 
display of garniture de cheminées (the 
French respect the mantelpiece as one 
does his grandmother, and quite right, 
too) and the enchanting old porcelain 
flower-pots from France and England. 
At two or three places the fashion for 
“effective” jewelry has stimulated some 
amazing collections in old paste and the 
like: bold brooches, wide _ bracelets, 
heavily begemmed earrings and Lord 
Mayor chains; all those portly, not to 
say ponderous, trinkets which nineteenth- 
century dowagers so thoughtfully bought 
for themselves in order that very young 
girls might have them to wear to-day. 

At one establishment, where the chase 
is pursued with special flair, may be seen 
curious, savagely beautiful ivory armlets 
and bracelets that once graced the dusky 
arm of some Mombasa belle, or some 
chief of “‘German East.” Here, too, are 
strange fetishes from the African Gold 
Coast: lizards and crocodiles and other 
reptilia too baffling to name; each of these 


sinister-visaged little gods is embued with 
some highly desirable magic. No Ney 
Yorker should stir without one of these 
talismen. If he doesn’t need it for love 
there is always the traffic. 

All these baubles are but concessions 
to the rage for anything odd and at all 
significant that sweeps the Avenue to- 
day. The more important appeal of the 
shop with the Gold Coast gods js its 
beautiful old china (such “Leeds” 
the decorated or the plain cream-color 
pierced and with ornamentation in relief 
—as English people regard most covet. 
ously), its early French furniture and lesser 
decorative things. A little musée of Fay. 
bourg elegance arranged with rare taste. 


SHAFTS of winter sunshine on white 

Venetian blinds turn a nearby corer 
into a picture by Walter Frieske. Inside 
the place is excitingly workmanlike, like 
an atelier which happens to possess a 
profusion of charming objects. “Papa” 
Biebemeier furniture is here (this js 
engagingly new in Madison Avenue), a 
continental combination of ebony and 
walnut; Regency pieces (George IV. 
seems to have had a mania for small, 
occasional tables) and minor novelties, 
Mercury glass, for one, that most decora- 
tive ware in which the tiniest salt-cellar 
enables one discreetly to discover if-it- 
needs-powdering; and of more importance, 
uncannily-ferreted out sensations in stuffs 
and wall-papers. That “green shutter 
door” pattern is an instance. Where else, 
I ask you (it is “‘ Mad Avenue” speaking), 
where else would you find that? 

In the midst of many long-mellowed 
treasures let no one overlook the shop 
of the North American Indian. The 
handicraft of this aristocrat assembled 
here touches so high a water-mark that 
even blasé old army officers and knowing 
amateurs of the aboriginal fairly hang 
over it. The Navajos silver and turquoise 
jewelry has great fascination; it is bold 
but not too barbaric and possesses not 
only elegance but, to use a woman’s 
word, ‘‘becomingness.’’ As pure poetry 
the Navajos are saying charming things 
in pink-shell pendants inlaid with tur- 
quoise. Certain opera-singers who wear 
halos, hence can wear anything, have 
been known to spend an hour here and go 
forth hung with intensely blue stones 
like a Sioux warrior. One of the old 
tom-tom drums recently acquired by this 
collector has been carried off by Mr. 
Ernest Schelling for use in his orchestra. 
it is hoped that no impulsive lady will 
seize upon another of these instruments to 
sound the dressing hour, announce the 
feast. The tom-tom has not a happy 
note. The Red Skin was no diner out. 

What does not indeed, from worlds 
glamourous and strange, come to the 
surface of this magnetic street! Here one 
finds offered for sale the last decoration 
bestowed by the Czar; a blazing order 
with the letter bearing the imperial signa- 
ture. One may buy, and he so pleases, 
the tiny playing-cards, Persian, exquis- 
itely illuminated, once held by the minia- 
ture, podgy, pearly, excessively mani- 
cured fingers of Abdul Hamid. And there 
is something in a little moire silk box in 4 
secret cabinet in a certain shop, something 
made of two bits of pale blue silk elastic 
(only slightly creased and faintly scented 
with chypre) with clasps formed of a crest 
in precious stones and one initial of 4 
great lady’s name. The lady wore them 
slenderly on an occasion so unhappy that 
the histories have put it in the index. 
And that is all—except the price. ; 

Human mysteries intrigue, too. Out ol 
what somber drama steps the woman In 
the dress of the nineties; the flaring 
tailleur, the small waist, the high-perched 
toque, the vast bow of white tulle? 
She might have sat for that picture long 
in the Luxembourg Gallery, Une femme 
qui passe. Wistfully she floats from shop 
window to shop window, meeting the 


crowd’s gaze with indifferent, iodine 
eyes; always at dusk, always alone. 


What is the rendezvous that brings the 
ultra-smart, aubergine motor brougham, 
with the old Brummel inside, to a totally 
darkened house every night at— : 
But enough! Over west the sky 5 
(Concluded on page 162) 
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i The Very Idea... A Vanity that holds Everything! 


the Flick up the cap 
—there is your 


vrlds Lipstick! 

















The Lipstick may 
be wilhdrawn 
ano used. 


Th IE new Dunuite Vanity will nestle snugly in your 
tiniest handbag — or in the smallest pocket ee Imagine eran 


rouge, poudre, lipstich and mirror—all concealed within 

















the one dainty encasement!... Shaped like the 








famous lighter, it is every bit as slim, as trim and practical 
... The ingenious construction of the Dunn renders 
ina the lipstick removable, so that it may be applied with 
stic utmost ease ... Complete with refillable cosmetics 


rest in the favoured shades... $5 to $500. 


: DUNHILL 
=| VANITY 





wf ALFRED DUNHILL OF LONDON and E. & J. BASS, INC., NEW YORK 











ORTRAYING the 
charm and beauty 
which are Spring’s, 
these models by 
Andrew Geller | 
aredevelopedinthree 
leathers in a harmon- 
ious, tri-color effect. 
Anticipating the new 
y season, they are the in- 
evitableselection ofthe 
smart woman seeking 
Exquisite Footwear. 















Style Brochure on 
Request 







™ Made in Brooklyn by - é 
— Andrew Geller 

« « EXQUISITE FOOTWEAR - - 
_ 1656 BROADWAY 
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THE TALISMAN OF GOOD TASTR 


(Concluded from page 85) 


spangled jackets over black and dull 
gold ones over tulle blond, I thought it 
safe to give an order. But evidently 
spangles are not my style, for my pendant 
refuses to let me wear them. I dare say 
it’s a question of disproportion of age. 
I am, however, beginning to learn my 
lesson, provided my guardian talismans 
play the game fairly and do not lead me 
into errors. 

‘Having adopted the method of trying 
on every model myself instead of choosing 
the gowns which are becoming to the 
prettiest mannequins in the establish- 
ment, I nowadays merely watch my chain, 
my scarf and my pendant and rarely 
my reflection. As long as my talismans 
behave themselves, the clothes must be 
becoming as a matter of course. 

“At Panvin’s, in the Faubourg St. 
Honoré, for instance, I allowed the most 
beautiful sequined gowns (every one a 
work of art) to pass before me unnoticed. 
I now know they are meant for women 
much older than myself, or for girls who 
choose unwisely. Instead, I ordered a 
great many lovely full-skirted taffeta 
gowns made over net foundations, again 
period—1928. A black gown with a 
pale blue sash, a flesh-pink robe de style 
and a cornflower blue and a venetian 
red creation, are all great successes. They 
are evidently most correct selections, for 


my pearls looked wonderful with ¢h 
frocks, and my scarf and pendant nodde{ 
their approval. 7 

“And now, dear Fairy 
just a few final words to sum up th 
fashions of the day. But two kinds of 
garments for women are being worn— 
either sports or evening clothes, Fenj. 
nine, not masculine, styles are the key. 
note of the modern costume. Simplicity 
of course. Waists are worn higher up 
but neck-lines are lower. Fashionable 
also, are brilliant colors and wide 
skirts. Elaboration of any sort is, during 
daylight hours, quite obsolete. 

“Straight from the varying kinds oj 
sports clothes, one changes into {qj 
evening dress, which diminishes one; 
wardrobe, as well as one’s expense. __ 

“Don’t you consider I have, by noy 
learned my lesson and might be taken 
home, Aunt Belinda? I long to wak 
down the Avenue, window-shopping 
certain that were I to venture inside ; 
store nothing I might purchase woulj 
tarnish my previous gifts.” 

Manhatta now refers to some private 
matters it would be indiscreet to publish, 
and ends up by words of endearment and 
affection. 


Godmother 


The week after, Manhatta was allowed 
to return to her native land. 


THE RIVIERA’S IMMEMORIAL 
CHARM 


(Concluded from page 158) 


immediately on crossing the frontier, 
presents an austere, denuded, almost 
poverty-stricken aspect compared with 
that of the landscape just left behind in 
I'rance. The very houses are sad-colored, 
the streets mournful, and the gay, “‘ex- 
pensive” shops which give such a note of 
luxury to the smallest towns on the 
French Riviera are missing. 

The wand of wealth seems but occasion- 
ally to have been waved over this coast- 
line so dear to the romantic imagination. 
Not till one reaches San Remo does that 
phrase of ‘“‘the plum-colored velvet earth 
of Italy”’ begin to be true. Flashy and 
theatrical opera bouffe, if you like, as are 
the rococo palaces on the French side of 


the Gorge St. Louis, yet one returns to 
them with a sense of human warmth and 
joy, almost a sense of escape from the 
gaunt and tragic facades, usually in better 
taste, of the lofty Italian houses. If one 
is reminded that but a short time ago 
Nice and Mentone were Italian cities— 
as their older quarters bear witness—one 
can but answer that their annexation by 
France has been something deeper than 
military or political. They have also been 
annexed by that spirit of French gaiety 
which is the one sunshine of the Riviera 
which never fails one—assisted, as the 
French Riviera would be the first to ad- 
mit, by the sunshine of the English pound 
and the American dollar. 


THE GAY SHOPS OF MADISON AVENUE 


(Concluded from page 160) 


turning bois de rose. Broadway is be- 
ginning to blaze. Tea! Half one’s life 
for a cup of tea! ‘Earl Grey,” shall we 
say, and with it one of those delectable 
curlycues known as pres curger. One 
would find pres curger in Madison Avenue. 

When twilight comes, and all the lamps 
are lit, and the little low deep street shops 
gleam like Arabian grottoes and the tiers 
above become pictures from bewitched 
shores and the high buildings to the north 


EPITAPH FOR A 


hang like Chinese banners in the sky an¢ 
the crowds rush, break, vanish into door 
ways, dart from east and west and rus 
on again, like the people in a Reinhart 
play, when twilight comes, then, indeeé, 
is The Street fairyland. P 
Foreigners, thinking to be charming 
have called Our Street the rue de la Pati 
of this towering town. Merci. But ab 
messicurs, if Paris only had a Madison 
Avenue! It would be a little New You 


LONELY WOMAN 


HE knew so many people here, 
Embarrassing her friends with them, 
They seemed to grow from year to year; 
But she found time to make it clear 
That each possessed some diadem. 
She always cautioned her friends’ wives, 
Their husbands, too, though they would sneer; 
And lived the loneliest of lives. 


—Charles Norman. 
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IT IS seldom enough that one encounters 
beauty in this world, but it is rare indeed 
to find beauty combined with that in- 
definable quality known as style. Those 
things which are endowed with both, are 
rightly numbered among the most 
precious of possessions. And it is for 
jewels of this description that fastidious 
people are accustomed to turn to Marcus 
& Company. 


It has long been a part of the 
service extended to patrons of this 
house to redesign and remount un- 
worn jewels. Many of these pieces 
include stones of undoubted merit — 
mounted, perhaps, in somewhat passé 
fashion, but admirably adaptable to 
modern styles. . . . Given the skill and 
imagination of the best artists, these 
can be worked into ornaments of strik- 
ing individuality and charm. 


One can almost see them blink as they 
are brought into the sunlight—these fine, 
out-moded jewels of yesterday. Out of 


WM. ELDER MARCUS, Jr. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


At the corner of Fifth Avenue and 45th Street, New York; and Palm Beach 


















the dark of treasure vaults, from safe 
deposit boxes and jewel cases they come 
to innovate a new existence. Here they 
receive a fresh and modern beauty. Here 
they are moulded to a purer grace. 


In recent years many well-known fam- 
ilies have realized the possibilities in 
these unworn jewels. They have brought 
them to this establishment to be exam- 
ined. And here they find their ultimate 
disposal—either to remain in payment 
for new purchases, or to return in new- 
born splendor to their owners . . . trans- 
formed and lovely beyond recognition. 


Pearl necklaces from $115,000 
to $200. Marquise and emerald- 
cut diamonds from $35,000 to $2500. 
Star rubies and star sapphires, black 
opals, precious and semi-precious 
stones of exceptional beauty and qual- 
ity, from $5000 to $50. 

The Palm Beach Branch will be open 
during the months of January, February 
and March. 





CHAPIN MARCUS 


© 1928 
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c Cutcheon’s 


FirTtH AVENUE AT 5 Forty-NINTH ST. 


of fashionable silks 








Printed 


Silks 





Dept. No. 17 (23) New YorK 


A check list 





SE this list of the new- 

est silks as your guide 

to Spring and Summer 
smartness. 


Imported Printed Chiffons—The latest 
French designs in two or many colors. 
Pastel or dark grounds. Many effective 
black and white patterns. 4o inches 
wide. $4.50 to $9.50 a yard. 





Printed Silks—New small all-over de- 
signs in two or many colors on light or 
dark grounds. Crepes, Radiums and | 
other excellent quality silks. Also, the 
new narrow Bordered Prints. 40 inches 
wide. $3.50 to $9.50 a yard. 


Liberty Silks—Distinctive designs in | 
exquisite colorings, hand-block printed 
on fine pongee. A wide range of new 
effects suitable for street or sports’ wear. 
33 inches wide. $3.50 and $4.50 a yard. 


Darbrook Crepe Melisande—A heavy | 
crepe de chine that washes perfectly. In 
Independence blue, yellow-beige, gray 
and all the other leading colors. Also in 
white and in black. Exceptional value. 
40 inches wide. $2.50 a yard. 


Flat Crepe—This fashionable silk in a 


complete range of new colors. All-silk. 
40 inches wid:. $3.50 and $4.50 a yard. 


Darbrook Silk Broadcloth—Lustrous 
quality in sports’ stripes and solid colors. 
Washable. 32 inches wide. $1.95 a yard. 





Pongees—White, natural and pastel 
tones in excellent quality pongee. 32 
inches wide, $1.25 a yard. White Ha- 
butai, very smart this season. 36 inches — 
wide, $1.95 to $4.50 a yard. ' 






Write for samples 
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DINING DE LUXE-— 
NEW YORK STYLE 


(Concluded from page 76) 


The Commodore, Forty-second Street 
at Lexington Avenue. Like the Biltmore 

-with even more emphasis on quality. 
A really beautiful dining-room and a 
popular grill. Plenty of dancing. Food 
conventional, but good. 

The Algonquin, 65 West Forty-fourth 
Street. Good, heavy food, deliciously 
cooked, and served under Georges’ 
watchful eye at tables which are guaran- 
teed to be next to So-and-So’s and 
Who’s-This’s and What’s-His-Name’s. 
You sit on the ground floor, but you eat 
among the stars. 

The Astor, Broadway and Forty-fourth 
Street. Always a rush hour, with moving- 
picture magnates doing most of the 
rushing. I saw Silvzin there not long ago, 
Silvzin of Delmonico’s. He looked like a 
lost soul. The famous Palm Room is 
gone, but in summer there is the Roof. 
Muschenheim’s food always was good. 
It still is. 

The Roosevelt, Madison Avenue and 
lorty-fifth Street. The United chain of 
hotels answer to the Statler chain of 
hotels. United we stand on Madison 
Avenue! Statler we stand on Seventh 
Avenue! There isn’t much difference in 
the food or the service—except that there 
is an excellent Grill, and sometimes Ben 
Bernie and his merry men. 

The Ritz, Madison Avenue and Forty- 
sixth Street. There is no better hotel, no 
finer food, no lovelier dining-room, no 
cooler garden, no cozier grill, no gayer 
roof, no handsomer headwaiter. How 
could there be? For this is the Ritz— 
itseli—in person—and on the table. 

The Marguery, Park Avenue and 
Forty-seventh Street. Far more beauti- 
ful than its Paris namesake—and far 
more expensive—but the food, even the 
famous sole, is true to Marguery’s highest 
standards. A soft gracious restaurant in 
winter; a cool gay garden in summer. 
Service a bit spotty—but it can be very 
good. 

The Crillon, 277 Park Avenue and 
112 East Forty-eighth Street. A study 
in Viennese warmth. The art on the 
walls is by Winold Reis. The art on the 
tables is by Baumgarten. A unique and 
arresting restaurant, beautifully set in 
the corner of a huge garden. Nothing 
like it in New York; nothing really better. 
Prices reasonable as prices go. 

The Park Lane, Park Avenue and 
Forty-eighth Street. One of several 
New York hotels born of the architectural 
genius of Leonard Schultze. A graceful, 
delicate, quiet dining-room. A rich gay 
dancing room. A lovely place to dine 
and play. And food in the best Park 
Avenue manner. 

The Barclay, 115 East Forty-eighth 
Street. A small dining-room in a large 
apartment hotel. Food of the Ritz 
type served by a Ritz headwaiter. Not 
widely known as yet—and not yet noisily 
crowded. 

Pierre’s, 2900 Park Avenue. Enough 
has been said about Pierre’s. But here 
are two things more: it’s all I say it is; 
and Albert, the tall headwaiter, is one 
of the best in the world. Here’s another 
thing: the music for dancing is great. 

Sherry’s, 300 Park Avenue. The most 
impressive restaurant in New York. A 
stately room. A dignified service. A 
restrained orchestra. An uncrowded 
floor. An irreproachable cuisine. All 
that the name implies. 

Polignac’s, 3 East Fifty-first Street. 
Splendid French cooking. <A special dish 
for every day and night. Two noble 
rooms nobly used. The atmosphere of a 
fine old private house. No orchestra. 
No crowding. Just food and distinction 
and peace. 

The Ambassador, Park Avenue and 
Fifty-first Street. Another chain hotel 
—but this time a chain of diamonds. 
The circular lounge and the main dining- 
room—the latter set like a sunken garden 
—are among the most beautiful hotel 
rooms in New York. The Grill is right 
for dancing. Charley—unless he is in 
Palm Beach. 


Voisin’s, Park Avenue at Fifty-thing 
Street. Although buried under 4 huge 
gloomy apartment house, Voisin’s fies 
has risen to the New York skies. Wonder. 
ful hors d@uvres; wonderiul patisseri 
wonderfully attentive owner manage. 
ment. French—and you believe it. ~ 

The St. Regis, Fifth Avenue and East 
Fifty-fifth Street. No longer under 
Hahn management, but maintainine 
Hahn culinary standards. Rich, heavy 
food, splendidly cooked, obsequious\ 
served. A noble old hotel in the firs 
stages of a new youth. 7 

L’Aiglon, 13 East Fifty-fifth Street, 
The old St. Regis staff. The old St 
Regis food. The old St. Regis patronage 
The old St. Regis prices—and then some 
Rudolph Gobi at your service. 

_The Gotham, Fifth Avenue and Wes 
Fifty-fifth Street. Shorn of its charming 
Fifth Avenue terrace, this dignified old 
house still has its Fifth Avenue dining. 
room, shadowy and cool of a summer 
evening—and its tall, ambassadorial 
headwaiter—and its excellent hotel food, 

Robert’s, 35 West Fifty-fifth Street. 
The best of the “‘simple little places.” 
Tucked away in what was to have been 
the first floor rear of a modern apartment 
house. The best scalloped breast of 
chicken in New York. 

The Elysée, 1 East Fifty-sixth Street, 
One of the original Baumgartens. Late 
home of Robert, blond and debonair, 
Spacious front room. Clubby back ones. 
A gentle place to eat and drink and smoke 
and rest. 

The Ritz Tower, Park Avenue and 
Fifty-seventh Street. Mr. Brisbane's 
skyscraping hotel, with its jeweled 
dining-room and its spacious grill. Also— 
if he hasn’t been drafted to popularize 
some still newer hostelry—Louis of the 
far-famed Knickerbocker. 

The Madison, Madison Avenue and 
Fifty-eighth Street. A small hotel which 
has made a big place for itself in New 
York because of its food, its service, its 
atmosphere, and—above all—its mana- 
ger. Theodore Titze at every perform- 
ance. 

The Plaza, Fifth Avenue and West 
Fifty-ninth Street. One of the finest 
night buildings in the world. The 
terraced dining-room is a noble sight. 
The corner room looks out on the park. 
The down-stairs grill is respectfully 
noisy. Tea is a mob scene. Dinner, a 
George White finale. : 

The Savoy-Plaza, Fifth Avenue and 
East Fifty-eighth Street. Not the old 
Savoy of sacred and somewhat smell 
memory, but a glittering new hotel with 
tiny, intimate dining-rooms. Plaza 
management. Plaza food. A new Plaza 
atmosphere. 

The Sherry-Netherland, Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-ninth Street. The marnage 
of two old New York restaurant families 
celebrated in a home of unique beauty. 
Another big hotel with a small dining: 
room—the modern idea—and a bullet 
grill of the highest quality. 

The Colony, Madison Avenue and 
Sixty-first Street. Last, but by the gods, 
not least! A tortuous entrance. A tiny 
foyer. A quiet, restful room. Emmett, 
blandest of maitres. Cuisine as close to 
perfect as the Lord allows. The Colony 
purrs. It caresses. And how it must pay 


There! TI have run all the way from 
Eighth Street to Sixty-second, and ! 
think I deserve to rest a bit at the Colony 
and enjoy a really good meal. I know | 
shall get one. I know I should have 
gotten one at any one of the thirty other 
restaurants on this de luxe list; or at any 
one of the more moderate-priced restal- 
rants mentioned in the preceding text; 
at many other equally good ones which 
have not been mentioned at all. Of what 
other city can so much be said? 0: 
Paris? Yes, so far as quality is concerned. 
But no city in all the world, not evel 
Paris, has so many modern Delmonico$; 
so many modern Sherry’s, so many 
modern Martin’s as little old New York 
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quickly. delightfully. . completely. ; 
the amazing new cream thal Speaalists say actually 


develops a new ano lasting shtie-LOVELLUess... 





Apply lightly with your fingertips. Feel the rich 
creaminess sink deep into the pores —cleansing — 
toning! Then pat your face all over with a pad of 
cotton or washcloth thoroughly soaked in cool water. 
Instantly both cream and dirt dissolve away. 


fa most perfect cleansing and toning 
t agent ever devised! Famous skin spe- 
cialists both in this country and abroad 
accord this title to Pinaud’s remarkable 
new Cream. 

So silken smooth . . . so delicately 
fragrant . so uniquely effective that 
thousands of fastidious women are already 
extravagant in its praise. , 

You, too, will love this extraordinary 
Cream. Love the soothing way it sinks into 
the pores—and then—at the touch of clear, 
cool water — disappears instantly — de- 
lightfully, leaving your face so smooth— 
so fresh—so marvelously clean! 

The secret of Pinaud’s Cream lies first 
of all in its solubility—the fact that it can 
he completely withdrawn from the pores. 


tually soluble in water! 


With ordinary creams—no matter how 
painstakingly you wipe them off—only the 
surface film is removed. Some of their own 
waxes and oils always remain in the pores, 
clogging—coarsening—actually aging the 
skin. 

But this amazing new Cream gathers up 
every particle of dirt in just thirty seconds 





\ Dinaud CREAM | 
w 4 


Senb 25c For Larce Traut Tuse To Pinaup, 
Dept. H-3, 220 E. 21st STREET, NEW YORK. 


Name = 


Address 















Now powder! No astringent is necessary. After this 
thorough cleansing the pores close naturally. And—so 
exquisitely softand supple is the skin that powder clings 
without an additional “base”. Truly cleansed, toned 
and softened, your skin blooms into new beauty. 


—then washes away! Instantly. Com- 
pletely. And now astringents are unnec- 
essary. For—cleansed as never before 


—able to breathe—the pores close of 


themselves, leaving the skin naturally 
toned and invigorated. 

The beauty that springs from utter clean- 
liness—the youthful radiance that comes 
from active circulation and the free func- 
tioning of the tiny glands of the skin— 
blooms at the touch of Pinaud’s Cream. 

Each time you use Pinaud’s Cream you 
bring your skin one step nearer the flower- 
like freshness—the petal-smooth texture 
—that Nature intended it to have. 

At the leading drug and department 
stores you will find it —enclosed ina lovely 
sea-green jar. Pinaud, Parisand New York. 
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What “Open Stock” 
Means to the Hostess 


b hernyae phrases coined in the rush 

of business usually ring cold to 
the feminine heart. Yet “open stock” 

$ is one that has becomethe common $$! 

j property of hostesses who have ac- h 
quired the habit of dealing at Plum- 
mer’s. For the benefit of those who 
may not know, an “open stock” 
pattern in china or glass is one that 
can be had in any number of pieces 
desired. In other words, a broken 
plate, a cup or saucer is replaced at 
once, without delay or fuss. The 
“open stock” patterns here are in 
abundance—just one of many reasons 
why Plummer’s has earned the praise 
and patronage of the hostess. 






An open stock patternis shown above in English 
Cauldon Queensware. Its pattern entails a bor- 


der of rich Persian Coloring in a Conventional 
yet pleasing design. Dinner Plates are marked \ A 
at $14 per dozen; Teacups and Saucers at TW 
$14.50 per dozen (HB- 5876). 

—_—, sks y_ 
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An efficient Mail Order Department is maintained 
for those who cannot call in person. 


Wn H. PLUMMER 6G fa 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 


Near Fifth Avenue 














New Haven, Conn. HartrorpD, Co.1n. 
954 Cuaper STREET r 2 36 Pratt STREET 
= © cCautnon V= ROYAL = 
= cauLpon Y WORCESTER. 





























HARPER’S BAZAR 


Catherine looked around her in a 
despair, half real and half mocking.” 


ONE NIGHT 


By STORM 


C: \THERINE looked round her in a de- 
spair, half real and half mocking. 
Then she looked at her husband. 

‘Really, Bill, did you know it was like 
this?” 

She let her glance take in the desolate 
room: then looked again at her husband’s 
rueful face. The rather mocking smile 
that had become habitual with her was 
lost in sudden laughter. 

“You look too absurd,” she said. 
“Darling Bill, you’ve got a black mark 
down your cheek and you look like a little 
boy who’s missed the circus.” 

Bill smiled and rubbed his cheek again, 
with devastating effect. His wife’s 
laughter echoed in the empty room. 

“T’m frightfully sorry, Catherine. I 
supposed it was all right. The Hen- 
slowes lived here all summer. Of course, 
they’re not exacting—” 

“Exacting! Two chairs, one almost 
legless, a table, a cupboard—empty. 
I haven’t looked in the other room yet.” 

Her husband strode across the un- 
carpeted floor and opened a door. He 
stood for a moment, his broad shoulders 
blocking all view of the second room. 
Then he turned round. 

“Worse,” he said briefly. 

Catherine ran to look. She saw a larger 
carpetless, uncurtained room, two beds, 
one piled high with naked-looking pillows 
and folded blankets, a basket chair 
tottering to the grave, and an amorphous 
piece of furniture that was pretending 
with very small justification to be a dress- 
ing-table. 

She walked back into the first room. 
“Tt’s kind of you,” she said in a small 
voice, “not to remind me that you 
did say it would be better to send some 
one to look at the place before coming 
here to stay.” She paused. “But I 
did want to get away from town.” She 
looked at him hopefully. “Of course, I 
know it was a mad idea to come out 
here in December—even if this hadn’t 
been such a dreadful fiasco—” 

“Tt was,” Bill said cheerfully. ‘‘How- 
ever, here we are. We can’t get away 
to-night. Thank God we brought plenty 
of food. Henslowe said there was coal 


JAMESON 


and wood in an outhouse. We'll soon 
have a fire—and warm those blankets 
and—” He opened the outer door, 
letting in an icy wind. ‘Lord help us,” 
he said, slammed it hastily behind him, 
and disappeared round the corner of the 
house. 

Left alone, Catherine Tarrant sat down 
cautiously on a chair, huddling her fur 
coat round her. She did not propose 
to move a finger to unpack the food or her 
suit-case or anything—until the place 
had been thawed out. She just sat there, 
divided between resentment and mirth. 
It was she, of course, who had said that 
she would like to have a week-end cottage 
at once. It was she who had sent Bill to 
bargain with the Henslowes for their 
cottage on the Downs. It was she who 
had insisted on coming down at a mo- 
ment’s notice. It was undoubtedly her 
fault. But she had a lurking feeling that 
if Bill were not so generally inefficient, 
the whole thing would never have hap- 
pened. “Dear Bill,” she thought, “he 
always lets me do everything I like. But 
he is so—so useless.” 

A vision of her own crowded competent 
days filled her mind. The door opened, 
to let in another icy blast, and the useless 
Bill, laden with coal and sticks. : 

‘“Wood’s damp, of course,” he said. 

‘“‘But never mind, I'll get it to burn.” 

He did, while Catherine regarded him 
with amused anxiety. When at last 4 
great fire was burning in the open hearth, 
he stood up. : 

“I suppose I’d better wash,” he said. 

““T suppose you had, my dear.” 

He opened the door of a minute kitchen; 

Catherine heard him splashing and gasp- 
ing; she laughed softly. 

“T do wish you wouldn’t snort so when 
you wash, Bill,’ she called. 

He reappeared, his face very red and 
dripping. “No towel. Cold as death.” 

She found him a large handkerchief, 
and having so far bestirred herself, bega® 
to unpack her suit-case, while Bill filled 
the kettle and staggered in from the bed 
room with blankets and pillows which he 
arranged round the monstrous fire. 

(Continued on page 168) 
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; HE WHIRL OF MODERN LIFE 
Cnmeal in Modern Es 


Modern art — modern clothes —a daring modern vocabu- 












lary...now modern perfumes to express the intoxicating 
whirl of modern life! Introduced by Piver, largest and 
oldest of great French perfumers—inheritor of those who 
mirrored the gay court of Marie Antoinette in fragrances, 3 
the stately days oi Josephine....Choose one because 
you like it best yourseli. Another because it keeps him 
guessing. A third for complete complexity!...Powders in 
each odeur and all five modern shades, Blanche, Rosée, 


Naturelle, Rachel and Basanée, the smart new sun-tan. 
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ASTRI S For clear-cut youth and 


For luxury and daring. With freshness. With smart day- 


, E your most important evening time clothes for town and 
For tenderness ‘and dreams. With frocks, your loveliest jewels. country. Flacon de Luxe, 

1. lissom chiffons and big hats that veil Flacon de Luxe, $20; Trial $15; Trial size, $1.50. 
the eyes. Flacon de Luxe, $15; Trial size, $2. Face Powder, $2. Face Powder, $1.50. 


size, $1.50. Face Powder, $1.50. 
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st and largest among the great perfume houses of Fran 

























a 118 EAST 16th STREET, NEW YORK ¥ 46 ST. ALEXANDER STREET, MONTREAL 








The Style F. orecast in + ee or 
A LUCILLE DOLLEE PREPARATION 


Ample assurance of its quality and prestige 


Have you ever wished for Aladdin ’s wonderful lamp that you 
mig it conjure your Beauty preparations as if y magic, from 
LUCILLE DOLLEE has 
established the Style Trend by combining your three essential 


only a few jars and bottles? 


facial preparations into one magical jar! 


W omen want... 


moment of time to enjoy life, not eer innumerable, 


. and should have on en every possible 


precious moments with complicated facia preparations 
which take hours and an expert to employ. LUCILLE 
DOLLEE is the first authority on Beauty to combine 


her preparations. 


Made of the finest oils, this delicately fragrant cream 
gently removes dust and dirt particles from the pores 


Your Sk in Ton ic 


and replenishes the oil-cells. 
and Clearing Lotion are included in this cream. 


Fancy the joy of using your three essential prepa- 
1 WW] 


rations from only one jar! 


Ask for this lovely cream at your favorite 
shop, where the other DOLLEE prepara- 
tions may also be purchased ; or an intro- 
ductory miniature jar of this cream, with 
illustrated brochure, will be sent you on 


receipt of twenty-five cents. Dept.82T. 
oO MH wh mh 


CLEANSING CREAM ~- SKIN FOOD «+ NOURISHING 
and FOUNDATION CREAM « ASTRINGENT «- FACE 
POWDER +« HAND LOTION ~« EYE LOTION « ROUGE 
LIPSTICKS « COMPACTS - BATH SOAP »- MASCARA 


IZOMCE 


LUCILLE DOLLEE al Carnegie Hall - CLEVELAND 

















HARPER’S BAZaAp 


ONE NIGHT 


(Continued from page 166) 


Bill Tarrant was of middle height, neat 
and compact in build. His face was too 
lined for his thirty-odd years, a sensitive, 
eager face. He was not an easy talker, 
and Catherine’s friends were rather given 
to finding him stupid and dull, unless 
chance had favored them with one of 
Bill’s sudden smiles, which brought them 
up by the short hairs, so to speak, with 
a thrill of surprise and pleasure. Bill 
gave them little chance to catch him out 
in this way: he kept out of sight and 
hearing of Catherine’s friends as much as 
possible. 

Her friends were so sure of them- 
selves, so competent, so very much of the 
established church in literature. Not 
quite the very eminent, but the sound, 
successful middle class of the writing 
world, hard-working, rather terrifyingly in 
earnest about their work, a compact, 
well-armored, and, on the whole, pleasant 
set of people. But not Bill Tarrant’s 
sort. 

He was not successful, nor, he doubted, 
very sound. He watched Catherine 
among her guests. She held her small 
sleek head high, talked brilliantly, but 
not too brilliantly, never neglected a dull 
guest—never even neglected a dull hus- 
band, Bill thought. Poor Catherine. 
She made such determined efforts to work 
him into her life, and with so little en- 
couragement. Bill would feel a pang of 
remorse and rouse himself to talk to one of 
the writing fellows. But he rarely knew 
what to say after the first few sentences: 
his mind flew off down an enchanting side 
path and left the writing fellow bored and 
gaping. Poor Catherine. It was hard 
on her. 


HE was ambitious. She had always 

been ambitious. When they married— 
a reckless marriage of penniless eighteen 
and nineteen—she had nursed her ambi- 
tions in poverty. Bill made two hundred 
a year in his uncle’s office. He and 
Catherine lived first—in a top floor in 
Bloomsbury, and then when the boy was 
born—in a cottage in Essex. For a while 
Catherine’s ambitions were turned fiercely 
onto her son. He must have clean air and 
good food: she starved herself and Bill 
to that end. She starved herself of more 
than food: of books and music and what 
her women friends called self-expression 
—which covers a multitude of errors in 
taste. When her daughter was born, 
her ambitions discovered a bitter edge. 
She grew savagely resentful of their pov- 
erty, grew tired and cried, grew angry 
and sharp-tongued. 

Yet they were lovers, Bill and Cather- 
ine—in poverty and hunger and weari- 
ness. They quarreled, as hungry, tired 
youngsters will quarrel, and were pas- 
sionately reconciled. Catherine adored 
her boyish, sensitive husband, and Bill 
would quite cheerfully have been flayed 
to provide Catherine with the things he 
wanted for her. 

However, no one buys human skins: 
though flesh and blood are sold cheap in 
every market. And when Bill’s uncle ex- 
tended his enterprises to South Africa 
and offered Bill the chance “‘to make 
something of himself out there,’ Bill 
went. He left a Catherine too anguished 
even for pretense of courage, and himself 
went through the outward voyage in a 
daze of grief, the blind, incredible, over- 
whelming grief of youth. He stayed away 
four years. There was not a night of 
those years that he did not remember 
Catherine as he fell asleep, nor a dawn 
when she was not his waking thought. 
When she wrote that she had not only 
finished the novel that had been so long 
on the way, but found a publisher for it, 
he went on his knees and prayed for its 
success. 





T WAS successful far beyond his dear- 

est wishes for it—one of those freak 
successes that sometimes attend a first 
book. And because Catherine had not 
only wit and imagination, but courage 
and a most amazing capacity for hard 
work, that freak success was the sign and 
symbol of a reality. She went on being a 
She never lost her head or her 
senses: she worked unwearyingly. She did 
in England what Bill had gone to Africa 


success. 


to do: she made something of herself 

Probably it was her hard work thas 
sapped the spontaneity of her letters, 
They grew shorter: more witty and less 
tender. Or perhaps it was only Bill. 
growing awareness of his own failure that 
turned to bitterness even his longing for 
her. He wanted everything. He longed 
to give everything—and he could neither 
give her anything nor ask her for what he 
dimly felt she had taken from him. 

He had failed. It was not altogether 
his fault, perhaps hardly his fault at ajj 
He was not an empire builder and he hai 
been set an impossible task. He came 
home as poor as he went out, and Cather. 
ine asked for and got for him a job in, 
publisher’s office—the publisher was one 
of her new friends—at a salary that wa 
twice the one he and Catherine had ong 
lived on and yet fell far below Catherine’; 
own earnings. ; 

He adored her and he could not fit him. 
self into her life. There were days when 
his position seemed to him so intolerable 
that he decided to cut and run. Once o; 
twice he turned on Catherine. 

“T can’t stand this sort of life,” he told 
her. “I must get away.” 

She faced him in blind resentment 
“Where do you want to go? What is the 
matter with your life?” 

“Tt’s not a man’s life. Sitting about in 
a publisher’s office. Reading the jn. 
credible rot written by incredible fools,” 

“Like me—”’ The thin speech stabbed 
him. He flung out his hands. 

“T’m not talking about your books, 
Catherine. They’re splendid—oh, splen- 
did. I—I—Catherine, try to understand, 
I’m out of place.” 

She swung round. ‘Then find another 
place.” 

He stared at her, his face suddenly ex- 
pressionless and unkind. “All right, my 
dear,” he said cheerfully at last, and leay- 
ing her, walked away. 

She ran across the room after him: 
took him in her arms and kissed his un- 
responsive mouth. 

“Bill, darling Bill, don’t be unkind. | 
couldn’t bear you to go away again. Bill. 
Darling, darling.” 

Slowly his body relaxed. He pressed 
his face into her shoulder, and felt the 
resentment and—-yes—the courage go 
from him. He was a failure, an il- 
natured, ill-conditioned failure. He was 
worse. He was a complaining, whining 
failure. He thrust down his sense of out- 
rage and revolt, and held her closely. 

‘Forgive me.” The words died in his 
throat. He would not plead for forgive- 
ness. He was caught and trapped. He 
could not get away. In bare decency he 
must refrain alike from complaint and 
pleading. 

His arms tightened their hold. He 
heard Catherine’s murmured words. 

“Don’t go away again, Bill. I love 


you so. I couldn’t bear it.” 
He kissed her with a quickening 
passion. ... 


BILL TARRANT stood in the door 
way of that incredible room ant 
smiled at his wife. She was standing for- 
lornly above a half-unpacked suit-case. — 
““You’d better sit down, my dear, and 
I'll get you some tea. It’s going to snow. 
I think I'll get in a supply of wood and 
coal before it begins.” 

He started for the door. Catherine 
snatched his coat from the chair where 
he had flung it. “Put it on,” she 
ordered, and threw it to him. He caught 
it, and disappeared, thrusting his arms 
into the sleeves as he went. The pocket: 
book that had fallen from it as it flew 
through the air lay where it had fallen. 

It lay there for a full minute before 
Catherine’s idle glance rested on it, an¢ 
Catherine’s idle fingers, turning over the 
scattered papers with intent to restore 
them to their place, spread open a single 
piece of note-paper. Her eyes had taken 
in the few words it contained befor 
her mind did. 

Catherine Tarrant sat very still. The 
fire seemed withdrawn to an immens 
distance. She was sitting in darknes 


and staring at a far-off glimmer of flame: 
She stretched out her hands to grasp the 
(Continued on page 169) 
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blackness. She heard her veice. The 

walls of darkness swayed, fell on her, 
r back... - 

a sitting stiffly on a chair in 

the middle of a grotesque bare room. 

There was a fire on the hearth behind a 

rampart of blankets and pillows, 

The outer door opened, and Bill— 
staggering under the weight of a box of 
coals and logs—burst into the room. She 
watched him set it down and straighten 
himself thankfully. She was still watch- 
ing him when he turned to look at her. 

He looked at her for a moment with- 
out realizing the odd restraint of her atti- 
tude. Then his glance, traveling down- 
ward from the strange face of Catherine 
took in Catherine’s desperately clenched 
hand. He held out his own. 

“What have you got there, Catherine?” 

She laid the piece of paper on his out- 
stretched palm. : 

“A letter from your mistress.” 

He smoothed out the crumpled page, 
read it absently, and dropped it into the 
roaring heart of the flames. Then, turn- 
ing slowly, faced his wife. 

“Well, Catherine?” 

The mask cracked across. She was 
standing up now, leaning toward him. 
Her hands were twisted together. Her 
face was distorted and ugly. Her voice 
passed suddenly from apathy to a stricken 
outcry. 

“Bill, Bill. I don’t understand. It 
jsn’'t true, Bill. Say it’s not true.” 

She flung herself into arms that held 
her stiffly. She lifted a hand to stroke 
his face. “Bill, it’s not true.” 

At last he said, “It is true, my dear.” 

She gave a little choked cry, and for a 
moment clung to him while he kissed her 
in a despairing passion of love and pity. 
Then she drew away and stood facing him. 


HEY stood there, and the door, 

blown open by a sudden gust, let in 
a wind that cut like ice and a flurry of 
snow. Bill slammed it close and bolted 
it. Catherine started across the room. 

“T must go,” she said, “‘I can’t stop 
here. Let me go.” 

He spoke harshly. ‘“‘You can’t go. 
Don’t be silly. It’s four miles to the sta- 
tion. There’s notrainanyway. And it’s 
snowing. You'll have to stop the night.’’ 

She stood still. It was true, of course. 
They were shut up here for the night— 
two creatures trapped in the middle of 
a frozen isolation, face to face, absolutely 
alone, like two souls flung out of the 
world, stripped and naked before each 
other, in the presence of an ultimate 
judge, 

She said, “Hadn’t we better have some 
food, and go to bed?” 

He set about preparing a meal. When 





5 know her, Catherine. 





he had made the tea and brought her a 
cup he saw that she was crying. 

“Don’t, Catherine,” he said. 

She took the tea. “I can’t help it,” 
she said absurdly, and gulped tea and 
tears together. 

He could not bear it. ‘‘Catherine. 
Catherine, my darling, don’t.” 

She set down her cup and folded her 
hands in her lap. 

“I suppose you won’t mind telling me 
who it is.” 

He drew a long breath. ‘You don’t 
; There’s no need 
to bring her into it, anyway. I can give 
you your freedom without that.” 

It hurt her, and she struck in the dark. 

“You want to save her honor, as they 
say. Quaint of you. Why try to save 
what she hasn’t got? Or is it that you 
wouldn’t want to marry a—a divorce- 
muddied creature?” : 

He opened his mouth, and shut it 
again. She had the right to be as bitter 
as she chose. His silence angered her. 

“I won’t spoil your romance,” she 
said. “I'll let you play the usual farce. 
You can hire someone to represent her 
at a hotel with you, can’t you?” 

He laughed at her. “Your literary 
training has killed your sense of humor, 
my dear. Does it always, I wonder? I 
believe it does. Your writing friends are 
all very fierce and solemn persons.” 

He was shocked to see her suddenly 
‘umple up and begin to cry again. 

© was resentful, too, and ashamed of 
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(Continued from page 168) 


his 


He thought ruefully 
that he was not growing sweeter-tempered 


resentment. 


as he grew older. Then his strained 
nerves gave way. Resentment and pity 
goaded him into furious speech. 

“Don’t cry,” he said. ‘‘ For goodness’ 
sake, don’t cry. I can’t stand it. It’s so 
unfair. You’re going to get everything 
you want out of me. You’re going to 
divorce me and show me to the world as 
a liar and acad. You're going to have a 
perfect beanfeast of outraged woman- 
hood and wifehood. Well, that’s all 
right. I’ve asked for it, and I’ve got it. 
I can stand it. But you can’t have it 
both ways. You can’t beat me and cry 
at me both at once. Or at least, you can, 
but it’s an excess of womanliness I never 
expected from you. You’ve always 
boasted you’re as good a man as I am— 
meaning that you’re really a_ better. 
You may be. I dare say you are. Well, 
if you’re a man, stop crying at me like a 
woman. I can’t stand it. I—I—oh, 
shut up, Catherine.” 

She was looking at him with wide- 
open eyes. ‘‘You’re just like an angry 
little boy,” she said breathlessly, and 
smiled—the most amazing smile. Bill 
Tarrant’s anger choked to death. 

“You—you wonder,” he said, and 
then, ‘‘I’d like to crawl on the floor and 
howl.” 

Catherine’s 
both. “You can’t do that, darling. 
too dusty.” 

She rubbed at her eyes with one 
doubled-up hand, and held out her cup 
in the other. ‘‘ More tea, please.” 

He lifted the tea-pot lid. “‘I forgot to 
put any more water in,” he said apolo- 
getically, and reached for the kettle. 

Catherine drank her second cup in 
silence. 

“‘T think you’re very unreasonable,”’ 
she said at last. ‘First of all you ruin 
my life, and then you shout at me for 
crying over the ruins.” 

He looked at her queerly. 
life ruined, my dear?” 

“Undoubtedly.” She wiped at her 
eyes again. ‘I’m frightfully sorry, Bill. 
I’m a weeping fountain. You must have 
tapped a hidden spring. I shall prob- 
ably go on crying all night.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t,” he said 
quietly. ‘You see, I can’t comfort 
you.” 

She stared at him. 
to?” 

“T’d give my life to do it.” 

Catherine gave up trying not to cry. 
She said, “Oh, darling, darling Bill, why 
did you do it?” and wept helplessly in 
an abandon of grief that frightened her 
husband. He stood over’ her with his 
hands in his pockets, afraid to touch 
her. He felt a sudden desire to press his 
head into the curve of her shoulder and 
ask for comfort for himself. ‘“I am a 
selfish beast,” he thought, and thrust 
his hands deeper into his pockets. “‘Sel- 
fish beast,” he repeated aloud. 

His wife sat up. ‘‘D’you mean me?”’ 
she asked shakily. 

“No. Me.” 

Catherine looked at the selfish beast 
and saw young Bill Tarrant setting 
out for South Africa with tight-drawn 
mouth and clear eyes darkened by 
misery. 

She said gently, ‘‘Sit down, Bill dear. 
I'll be good. Tell me what happened, 
as quickly as you can. And—and—” 

‘And what?” 

* And if I start abusing my hated rival 
again, stop me. I don’t want to. It’s so 
vulgar.” 

He said, “‘Bless you, Catherine,” and 
then sat very still, while Catherine 
waited. 


laughter startled them 
It’s 


“Ts your 


“Would you like 


‘THERE didn’t, now he came to think 
it over, seem anything to tell. He 
caught at remembered incidents and 
tags of speech and turned them over in 
his mind, trying to find something that 
would explain to Catherine what had 
happened. But they all seemed so mean- 
ingless, and the whole thing so senseless 
and incredible and inept. There was 
nothing to say. He’d just been a damned 
fool. What more could he say? 
(Continued on page 170) 
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Fits Like a Glove 
Over Shoe and Ankle 


Washable —Inside and Out 


HUGLOV is the new thing in 

footgear protection. There is 
nothing else like it—nothing with 
similar advantages. 


Shuglov is fashioned of strong, 
featherweight rubber. It is form- 
fitting—worn with any style of 
shoe, even the most fragile. It is 
washable, inside and out. A mo- 
ment’s wiping brings back the 
newness and lustre. It snaps on 
or off in a jiffy. No pulling. No 
tugging. 

Shuglov has none of the bulk 
and weight of old methods. Ut- 
most protection is assured without 
them. 
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And, most important, Shuglov 
comes to you in four harmonizing 
colors, Nude, Gray, Black and 
Brown, with two types of heels. 
The Universal is for military, mili- 
tary high and spiked heel. The 
Cuban is for the lower and flatter 
heels. The trim, decorative top 
is worn up or down with equal 
smartness. 

You will want Shuglov, no 
doubt, immediately. All smart 
shops are showing them. Women 
wno dictate the vogue are wearing 
them. They tell us candidly —it is 
the first time they have ever found 
footgear protection they are glad 
to wear. 


For the first time a distinct style 
note in footgear protection. All the 
charm of a pair of lovely shoes— 
yet, utmost protection and comfort. 


* Pronounced Shoe-Glove 


MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 


AKRON, 


OHIO 




















“The criterion of true beanty is, 
that it increases on examination.’’—GREVILLE 


A FEW art objects, discreetly placed, add so 
much to a home! Not the hit-and-miss massing 
of Victorian days, but the tasteful arrangement 
of 1928. 


And just here it is that Roseville serves so in- 
comparably! Charming Roseville Pottery, created 
with that touch of genius by men and women who 
love their craft. 


Beauty that grows as you live with it, such is 
the essence of Roseville Pottery. For instance, the 
jar and vases pictured here. Adorable they are, in 
delicate tints, daintily decorated with arrowheads. 








These pieces and a diversity of other designs... 
bowls, jars, vases, candlesticks in a wide selection 
of sizes, shapes and colors . . . can be seen at 
good stores. For the home or as gifts they have a 
distinction of their own. 


You will want a copy of the interest- 
mg bovklet, ‘‘Potte ry. ” Write for it. 


THE ROSEVILLE POTTERY CO., Zanesville, Obio 


ROS ZV LILI 
POT IMEI 



























































HARPER’S BAZap 


ONE NIGHT 


(Continued from page 169) 


“Women,” said the mind of Bill Tar- 
rant to him, “have never really got out 
of the rag-bag stage. They will hoard 
scraps of their dead past, and everyone 
else’s dead pasts, and turn them over, 
like pawnbrokers, in the most sickening 
and monstrous fashion.” 

A furious gust of wind shook the walls 

of the cottage. He moved mechanically 
to put more coal and wood on the fire. 
The flames filled the room with leaping 
shadows. Bill looked from them to 
Catherine, and from her to the shuttered 
windows. He wished he could get out. 
He wondered if Catherine would sit 
there all night waiting for him to speak. 
He wondered why even the best of women 
made such a fuss about what after all 
mattered so little. Catherine would 
never forgive him if he said that aloud. 
Was it absolutely impossible for two 
people to be frank with each other? 
Did one have to spend one’s whole life 
in a half-world of ghosts and shadows? 
There was something a little indecent 
about frankness, anyway—like undress- 
ing in public. Why couldn’t Catherine 
just accept the fact of his unfaithfulness 
and leave it at that, punishing him in any 
way she saw fit, but not—for pity’s sake 
not talking about it. 
Catherine spoke in a small voice. 
“You needn’t tell me if you don’t want 
to, Bill. But it would make things 
easier.” 

He started at that. Of course he would 
have to tell her something. There’d be 
divorce proceedings, all sorts of beastly 
things. What could he teli her, so as to 
hurt her as little as possible? He looked 
at her helplessly. 

She leaned forward. “Did you love 
her very much?” 

‘“*No,” he said sharply. 

He began trying to explain to her how 
the whole thing had been more of an 
accident than anything else. Mary—he 
gave her Christian name in an effort at 
clearness—Mary had been uncommonly 
pleasant and jolly and all that sort of 
thing. No, she wasn’t frightfully intelli- 
gent, but she was quick-witted and had 
rather charming manners. 

“But,” said Catherine suddenly, ‘one 
doesn’t take a mistress for her charming 
manners.” 

He looked at her sideways. ‘‘She had 
other qualities,’’ he said drily. Catherine 





| winced. 


; the best I can. 


“I’m sorry,” he said. ‘But I’m doing 
It’s not—not easy for 
me.” 

His wife looked away. “I suppose 
these things do—just happen to men.” 

Bill frowned. ‘‘Well, they don’t,” he 
said. ‘‘Not to decent men. I’m not 
excusing myself. She was kind and 


| attractive, and—forgive me, darling— 


| but I was so bored with life.’ 


’ 


” 


‘Life with me? 
He would not let pity get the upper 
hand again. ‘“‘My own life,” he said, 


| shortly. 


| same house. 


“But you were living with me.” 
“Yes, I know. I was living in the 
I shared your breakfasts 
and dinners and sometimes your nights. 
And I did—I do—work I loathe because 
I was a failure at my own work and be- 
cause I wanted you too badly to get out 
and try again.” He frowned. “I don’t 
wonder you despised me,” he finished. 

Catherine cried out. ‘TI didn’t despise 
you, Bill.” 

“Oh, yes, you did. I’m not blaming 


| you. I’m not much to boast about. I 


made a mess of things out there, and I 
came back here to live with a successful 


| wife, and work at a half-man’s sort of 
| job kindly bestowed on me by one of her 





friends. You’ve been good to me. 
You’ve been—oh, marvelously good to 
me. Do you think I don’t know it? 
Maybe you didn’t know you were de- 
spising me. Maybe you hid it from your- 
self as you tried to hide it from me. But 
there it was. Think it out, my dear. I 
dare say you fought it—you’re a good 
soldier—and who’s to blame you for 
allowing yourself to look down on an un- 
successful husband.” He smiled at her, 
his sudden distracting smile. “Try to 
be honest about it, my dear. After all, 
honesty’s your special line. Don’t the 


reviewers all with one voice praise you {og 
it?” i 

She would not look at him. 

“You’re laughing at me, Bill,” 

His voice changed. “Oh, no, I’m not 
Darling Catherine, I’m not. But I can’t 
really tell you about this as you’d like ty 
be told about it. It’s too confuseg 
There was more to it than just being 
bored. There was—oh—natural had. 
ness. And the idea you might be glaq 
of an excuse to divorce me.” 

Catherine interrupted him sharply. 

“But how could I have divorced yoy 
You didn’t tell me about it. You made 
a secret of it. I couldn’t have divorced 
you even—if—if I’d wanted to.” 

He laughed softly. ‘You're quick, 
my dear. Even crying doesn’t rob yoy 
of your wits.” : 

He was silent again, until she cried oyt 
in a fever of impatience 

“Oh, go on, Bill. Go on.” 

“T was thinking,” he said. “It was 
just that very fact that stopped the whole 
thing, less than a month after it had 
started.”” His eyes were turned to the 
fire and he missed the gesture of Cathe. 
rine’s hands that clutched at her chair 
and then were pressed over her mouth, 

“T’'d told her I should tell you about it, 
because you might be glad to divorce 
me. She was quite willing to—to play 
that part.” ; 





ATHERINE felt a pang of compas. 
sion. How she must have loved him, 
that girl. 

‘“Then—afterwards—she begged me 
not to tell you. I suppose she was 
afraid of the unpleasantness. Scandal. 
All that sort of thing. Poor girl. J was 
a selfish beast ever to think of putting 
her through it.”’ His voice had lost its 
sharp note and was very gentle. 

‘So you promised not—not to tell 
me?” 

‘Of course.” 

Bill’s head was bent. She could not 
see his face properly. ‘‘And then, Bill? 
And then?” 

Her husband stirred. ‘Oh, there isn't 
any more. It just couldn’t go on after 
that. There wasn’t any sort of sense left 
in it.” 

Catherine sat still. She had forgotten 
that she was sorry for Mary. She was 
torn by a sudden dreadful jealous rage. 
She choked back words that fought to 
be said, unkind, searing words. She 
wanted to revile the girl. She would like 
to have had her beaten and _ scourged 
and publicly disgraced. How dare she 
make Bill sorry for her? He had been 
sorry for her, and kind to her. He had 
smiled at her, and said, “Of course, | 
won’t do anything you don’t want me 
to do.” How dare she rob Bill's wife oi 
Bill’s kindness and Bill’s adorable heart- 
breaking smile? How dare she? Cathe- 
rine’s hands were doubled up in a silent 


fury. Vile, vile thieving shameles 
gitl. . « 


Abruptly, she remembered an_ inti 
dent during the first year of Bill's exile, 
when she had run into debt and had 
written to Bill in sheer despair. All but 
the barest fraction of his salary was paid 
straight to her. He could not possibly 
have any money to send her. But he 
had sent her money, and written her @ 
letter imploring her not to go short 0 
things. ‘‘I’ll always send you money !! 
you want it, beloved. I can’t send you 
much, but I'll send you all I can. [i 
send you some extra every month. h. 
darling, darling, I’d die to give you the 
things you ought to have.” <A _ boys 
letter. A boy’s passion of devotion. 

And she had thrown it all away. Bat 
tered it for a shadow. Bartered it {0 
cheap praise, for the chatter of fools an 
the admiration of people who cared {0! 
her as little as she for them. Oh, {00 
fool, fool. 

“T’m going to cry,” said Catherine 
Tarrant, and held out her arms. i 

Bill took her in his until her angus! 
of weeping had spent itself. Then he pu! 


her gently from him. “You're going ! 
bed,” he said briefly, and began to cart 
blankets and pillows into the next room 
He made up the beds and finished ut 
(Concluded on page 174) 
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to pertect 


WO years of experiment, of suggestion 
and revision; hundreds of tests; and now 
—Improved Kotex, the most radical develop- 
ment in intimate feminine hygiene since the 
invention of Kotex itself. 
The new form-fitting shape 
You will find the new pad scientifically rounded 
and tapered at the corners, by a special and 
exclusive process, developed in the Kotex labo- 
ratories. It now fits snugly, securely and in 
conformity to the demands of fashion 
Any gown, however close-fitting, however 
delicate of fabric, may be worn without self- 
consciousness. The Improved Kotex, exclusive 
in design, unique in cut, does not mar slim, 
smooth lines. 
Fastidious women are assured a degree of 
composure and peace-of-mind never before 
possible. 


Fluffier than ever . . . to end chafing 


Exclusive methods have been worked out in our 
laboratories to make the absorbent filler even 


Supplied also through vending 
cabinets in rest-rooms by West 
Disinfecting Co. 


Ask for them by name’’ 


K OTE X 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


It took 2 years 
the Improved Kotex 


—now- ready 


24 months of experiment in our lab- 


oratories and the cooperation of 27 
women doctors and 83 nurses were 


required that we might offer you 
the two exclusive new features 











| Kotex is now form-fitting, non-de- 
tectabie. Corners are scientifically 
rounded and tapered to fit. Any gown, 
however clinging or filmy, may be worn 
without self-consciousness, without alter- 
ing the smooth, modish silhouette. 


2 A way has been found to make the 
soft filler even more downy . .. the gauze 
wrapping softer . . . unpleasant chafing 
and binding are ended. 











softer. The result means gentler, more delicate 
protection to sensitive skin, and an end to the 
discomforts of chafing, binding, and similar 
irritation. 

Yet the remarkably absorbent powers of 
Kotex remain; the same protective area is there. 
Cellucotton wadding which fills Kotex and 
which is exclusive to Kotex has all the advan- 
tages of any waterproofed absorbent, plus its 
own unique qualities. It is 5 times more absor- 
bent than cotton. It discards like tissue—you 








ap 


simply follow directions in each box; ‘t de- 
odorizes thorough!y while being worn. 


27 women doctors, 83 nurses 
cooperated enthusiastically 


During the past two years 27 women doctors, 
$3 nurses in leading hospitals, in City Health 
Departments, in Welfare Departments, were 
consulted. Six specialists in feminine hygiene 
suggested and approved ideas. 

Each detail was supervised by scientists who 
know your problems not only professionally but 
also from a woman’s point of view. Their 
enthusiastic approval is the most important 
endorsement of the Improved Kotex. 


Nothing else is like Kotex 


You buy Kotex by name, without embarrass- 
ment, without delay. . . it comes in two sizes, 
Regular and Kotex-Super. Remember, nothing 
else is remotely like the new Improved Kotex. 
Buy a box today to learn our latest and greatest 
contribution to woman’s hygienic comfort. 
Kotex Company, 180 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


On sale at all drug 
stores, dry goods and 
department stores. 
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And now two new Pond’s prepa- 
rations, exquisite as the famous 
Two Creams! 

Pond’s Skin Freshener, deli- 
cately fragrant, to clear and 
brighten the skin. 

Pond’s Cleansing Tissues, softer 
than fine old linen, to remove ex~ 
cess cream. These new Pond’s 
products are enchanting for use 
with Pond’s Two Creams. 

First, as always, fora cleansing 
to the very depths of your pores, 
use Pond’s Cold Cream. Apply 
lightly with upward, outward 
strokes. 

Second, remove with Pond’s 
new Cleansing Tissues. You'll 
love their velvety texture, their 
ample size, absorbing oil and 
moisture instantly. 

Third, pat Pond’s Skin Fresh- 
ener briskly over face and neck 
for several minutes. Never was 


such delicious refreshment for the 





skin! Firmed, toned, invigorated, 
your cheeks are all aglow. The 
Freshener lifts your skin like 
magic—and your spirits, too! 

Were you everso lovely ? Just 
one more touch— Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream. It leaves your skin 
fine and firm, restored to natural, 
youthful texture. 

Would you not love to try 
this delicious new way of extra 
freshening and invigoration for 
your skin? This very day send 
for trial sizes of all four Pond’s 
preparations! You'll be delighted 
with the charming little package 
you receive—and the wonders its 


lovely contents do for your skin. 


Introductory Offer: Mail coupon 
with 14c for trial sizes of all four 


preparations. 


The Pond’s Extract Co., Dept. Cc 
F-122 Hudson St., New York City 
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By VIOLA 


“NOT your father! Lucia Morgould! 
What century do you think—” 

“Tt is a bore, old thing, but Dad’s 
present collecting passion is for quaint 
old customs. Here he is now—’ 

So Wentworth Van Starrett, being 
violently in love, submitted, and wasted 
no time. ‘Hello, Mr. Morgould, may I 
have the honor of your daughter’s hand 
in marriage?” 

“Can you,” responded his tentative 
father-in-law, ‘‘support her in the manner 
to which—”’ 

‘Well, you’re a few millions up on me, 
but we have the same bootlegger, and my 
golf score—” 

‘““Ah, yes, yes, my dear Wentworth. 
But then there’s another matter—class. 
After all, you rose from poverty. Time 
was when your grandmother kept only 
two maids and one butler—”’ 

Thoughtfulness for Lucia constrained 
Wentworth not to remind Mr. Morgould 
that time had been when his great- 
great-grandmother owned only two eve- 
ning dresses. 

‘*However,” continued the magnate, 
magnanimously, “we'll let bygones be 
bygones. I’m an old-fashioned father. 
I date back to the time when knees 
were considered up-town. Now the man 
who wins my daughter will have to do 
it in the good old-fashioned way. Three 
tasks—’”’ 

“Bring ’em on, sir.” 

“The first, my dear Wentworth, is to 
steal an elephant from the circus. I'll 
not be too hard on you, a middle-sized 
elephant will do. Oh, don’t run away, 
stay to dinner, anyhow—” 

“Wentworth!” faltered Lucia. 


But Our Hero was gone. Out into 
the early evening. .. . 
““Never mind, darling,” comforted 


her father. ‘‘These modern men have no 
gu— I mean no stamina. I'll drop round 
to my club and pick you out a nice 
antique.” 

“But father, I—I—I—love him! And 
he was taking me to Harlem this evening!” 

“There, there. Harlemis passée, just 
the wrong period, not quite passée enough 
to collect. Now cheer up, and tell father 
what my little girl has been doing all day. 
Some good deed, I’ll be bound.” 

He was right. Lucia told of her good 
deeds slumming among Ford owners all 
afternoon, between lunch at Pierre’s 
and tea at the Ritz. ‘But father,” she 
concluded plaintively, “here I am with 


? 


an empty evening on my hands! 


M EANWHILE, where was Our Hero? 
- He was on the job, thickening the 
plot. A taxi to the new Madison Square 
Garden, and a word to the elephant 
keeper: “‘How much and a bottle of pre- 
war Scotch will you let me steal your 
biggest elephant for? TI’ll throw in the 
address where you can find it in time for 
the evening performance, if you'll tip 
off the fire department, the police, the 
tabloids. ... Man, think of the pub- 
licity value! ‘Old Morgould receives 
stolen jumbo’—and all that sort of thing. 
Well, two bottles... .” 


ACK in the Morgould mansion, 
Lucia moped over her coffee. 

“But daughter, if he had really loved 
you, would he have dashed away scared 
at the very first—”’ 

“But father, you don’t understand. 
Here I am with a whole evening to kill!” 

“Come, come, live and let live. What 
has this evening ever done to you that 
you should want—” 

Far off, in dim regions of the mansion, 
a bell sounded. Presently Thwacks, the 
butler, announced, ‘‘An elephant to see 
you, sir. And Mr. Van Starrett, sir.” 

Enter Our Hero. ‘‘Elephant’s in your 
garage, sir. They had to remove the 
roof and two cars, of course. What 
price son-in-law now?” he added. 

“Oh, Wentworth, you’re a_ whizz. 
And now we can go to Harlem—” 

““Well done, thou good and faithful— 
er—applicant,” interrupted Morgould. 
**And now for the—” 

It was Thwacks again. 
Something about 





‘“*Pardon, sir.” 
“The police, sir. 


receiving stolen property, sir. 
But old Morgould (who could toss off 
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financial panics in his sleep, and could 
corner the tabloid market with his left 
hand) was a match for them. The police 
the reporters, even the neighbors—he 
disposed of them all in a manner worthy 
of the father of the girl Wentworth had 
stolen an elephant to win. Then he went 
on to Wentworth as if there had been no 
interruption, ‘‘“—second test. To-morrow 
at noon, by foot or by car, at Forty- 
second and Fifth Avenue, you must cross 
the street against the traffic signals. Try 
that on your piano,” he added quaintly, 

“Not noon, father,” pleaded Lucia, 
“Why, this noon there were seven cops 
there, and four of them bawled me out. 
Don’t make him do it at noon.” 

“Noon or never.” And the magnate 
fiercely licked his chops. 

Our Hero—need we scorn him if he 
paled? Yet one look at his lovely Lucia, 
and courage returned. For Lucia was 
beautiful. True, her face had not 
launched a thousand ships, but she had 
been paid a thousand dollars to let it 
appear in a face cream ad. Wentworth 
took heart—somehow, somehow, he 
would manage it. . 


EAVING Lucia to the tender mercies 

of an evening with her father, he strode 
about the streets, his mind rejecting one 
helpless plan after another. He could 
hardly bribe seven cops in broad daylight. 
; He considered bluffing it through— 
disguising himself as a beggar woman, 
pretending he had been on the other side 
of the street, and then, when Morgould 
was looking the other way, throwing off 
the disguise. But that was not honor- 
able. He must play the game... 
He’d have to think of some better, noble: 
WEY... 

He did. That night, emerging from a 
night club, he found the usual corps of 
yeggs, willing to hold up anybody, just 
to oblige. As he passed over his watch 
and the nickel the club had kindly let 
him keep, he put a straight business propo- 
sition to the vegg. The yegg was at first 
reluctant. ‘‘It’s not only the money,” 
encouraged Wentworth, ‘“‘it’s the pub- 
licity of the thing.... Daring 
broad daylight ... your name in all 
the head-lines!” 

Well, what first-class crook could resist 
it? 

So, next day, it was no trembling youth 
who stood on the appointed curb at 
noon. For he knew that on the sixth 
stroke of the twelve, something would 
happen. He could depend on the yegg, 
the yegg had his watch. What’s more, 
Wentworth had taken thought to wind it 
before he handed it over. ... Now 
was the moment.... Sure enough! 
Crash! Bang! A pistol shot, an ex- 
plosion. For a second the crowd stood, 
transfixed with fright, all eyes toward the 
northeast corner. And in this second, 
Our Hero strolled—nay, more!—Jay- 
walked across the street. 

An hour later, two very different scenes 
were taking place. Lucia, melting into 
the arms of her brave Wentworth—over 
that we draw the quaint old curtain of 
reticence. But in the Tombs, the 
hardened yegg, weeping, told the re 
porters, ‘I did it for the wife and kiddies 
—his kiddies, he said he wanted some. . - . 
Pro bono publico. .. .” 

So of course they let him off. Witha 
warning, though, against daylight jobs 
in the future. Why, it would bring dis- 
credit on the force! 


UT the worst was still to come for out 

much-tried hero. 

“The final test,” old Morgould was 
saying, “‘takes place to-morrow. 1° 
morrow morning, at nine, here in this 
room, I will give you a number, and you 
must go to this telephone and get the right 
number the first time!” 

A death-like hush fell upon them. 
You could have heard a telephone ng. 
Then, after swaying a moment, Luca 
fainted daintily—to revive a moment 
later, saying, ‘‘Where am I?” ; 

“Darling, ” said her father, “you did 
that very nicely.” 

‘Oh, father, how can you be so cruel 
to Wentworth!” she sobbed. 

(Concluded on page 174) 
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PERSPIRATION 


A t the Exposition 
of Women's Arts 
and Industries 

in New York 
by Ruth Miller 


AUTHORITY ON PERSPIRATION PROBLEMS 


WEET faced grandmothers, debu- 

tantes, busy business women, 
young wives, crowded to my booth in 
the great ballroom of the Hotel Astor 
for a week. 

All suffered from the same embarrassing 
fear. How to be absolutely safe from the 
odor of underarm perspiration and the hu- 
miliating, ruinous stains on their dresses? 
Many who had not yet solved the problem 
said the fear of it haunted them. No matter 
what they did there was moisture under 
the arms, which soon became offensive. 

Was there really a scientific and safe way 
of avoiding the constant anxiety over underarm 
perspiration, they asked almost as one woman? 

How emphatically they were answered by the 
hundreds of women who used Odorono regularly. 
How interesting were the experiences to which we 
all listened as one woman after another took up 
the theme. 


* * * 
“My doctor told me about it first years ago; it’s 
marvelous, I use it all the time.” 


* * * 

An exquisitely dressed young woman said: “I 
almost blush to confess I never used Odorono 
until last year. I went to an important lunch in a 
brand new Paris frock. Imagine how I felt when 
a friend said, ‘My dear, your dress is ruined.’ I 
gasped and said my dress shield must have slipped. 
You should have heard the girls exclaim, ‘You 
don’t use Odorono!’ And the rest of the lunch was 
an experience meeting. I felt as gauche as a school 
girl and I bought my first bottle of Odorono on 
the way home.” 
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This ts the only way to tell whether you too are offending un- 


immediately after removing it. Is it perfectly free from even a 
trace of perspiration odor? If you shrink from what you find, 
remember other people get that same unpleasant impression 
every time they come near you 






























Examine your dress at the underarm tonight 





said to me about 
EMBARRASSMENTS 





A capable looking business woman 
said, ‘‘ Perspiration odor turns men in 
an office against a woman quicker than 
anything else and Odorono is the only 
way I know to keep that daintiness 
that has nothing to do with soap and 
water cleanliness through the strain of 
a long busy office day!” 


“TT makes me feel so much more ex- 

quisite, and _ self-confident,” said 
one woman. ‘I use Odorono twice a 
week and never have a particle of 
moisture under the arm, no matter 
how late I dance or how much I exer- 
cise in snug wool sleeves.” 

* 


* oa 

An important looking middle aged 
woman said: “I am a public speaker. 
The excitement of appearing on the 
platform made my hands perspire pro- 
fusely. The clammy discomfort was 
annoying and handicapped my plat- 
form manner. A surgeon told me about 
using Odorono for his own palms. 
Now I could not get along without 

it. And with comfortable dry hands I find 
my poise and presence much improved.” 

* a * 


Odorono was first made by a physician 
to stop perspiration on the palms of his 
hands when operating. It proved so effec- 
tive and comfortable that other physicians 
began recommending its use for the little 
closed-in hollow of the underarm where 
perspiration causes odor and ruins clothes. 

Research proved that it was perfectly safe, 
healthy, to check the natural moisture in any 
small area with Odorono. Its action is what doctors 
term “occlusive” and merely temporary. There is 
no drying orotherinjurious effect onthe perspiration 
glands. Pat it on the clean underarm, wait until 
it is thoroughly dry to be sure it has taken effect. 


There are now two kinds of Odorono. Regular 
Odorono (ruby colored), which brings freedom 
from moisture and odor with one or two applica- 
tions a week, used the last thing at night so as to 
give plenty of time for drying. And Odorono No. 5, 
milder (colorless) for especially sensitive skin and 
for hurried use—to be used either night or morning 
every other day. 





Odorono, Odorono No. 5 and the delightful new 
Odorono Cream Depilatory are on 
sale at toilet goods counters. Odorono 


35c, 60c, $1.00. Depilatory 50c. 

















New 10c Offer: 

Mail coupon and 10c for the com- 
plete underarm toilette samples of 
Odorono, Odorono No. 5, Odorono 


Cream Depilatory and Powder 
Deodorant. Street 


Ruta Miter, 
Name ____ 


City _ 





343 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
I enclose 10c for four samples 



































Women of breeding use over 
three million bottles of this 
medically approved occlusive 
every year; Odorono has no 
drying or other injurious ef- 
fect onthe perspiration glands 
































HARPER’S BAZAR 
can be secured 


at your newsstand 
but you may have 
to ask for it! 


Have you ever failed to 
find Harper’s Bazar at your 
favorite news-stand? Here’s 
a way to avoid disappoint- 


ment. 


Harper’s Bazar, because of 
the comparatively exclusive 
nature of its appeal, is not 
to be found on all news- 


stands. 


But your news-dealer will 


get it for you if you say 


“Please reserve a copy 
of Harper’s Bazar for 


me every month.” 
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ONE NIGHT 


(Concluded from page 170) 


packing her suit-case. ‘You can’t un- 
dress in there,” he told her. ‘‘It’s as 
cold as Greenland in spite of the furnace 
I’ve built in this room. I'll give you just 
ten minutes to get ready for bed.”” He 
disappeared into the darkness of the 
other room. 


for what he was, a very brave and loyal 
soldier of life. Mary—Catherine’s mind 
halted her there. She must not think of 
Mary, nor know any more about her 
She wasn’t to be trusted with that sort 
of knowledge, and she had to forget, 
She must forget. She was seized with a 
longing to get away from everyone she 
knew, from all the people who had come 
between her and Bill, from all the clamor 
of tongues in the literary market-place 
to get right out, have time to think, time 
to breathe. 

“T just want you to know, Catherine, 
that I’m utterly your lover. I love yoy 
and adore you. I’ve been so glad of you, 
my dear.” 

She pushed the muffling blankets of 
her shoulders. 

‘Perhaps you’d rather not have that 
to remember, but it’s true. I’ve loved 
you beyond telling. Darling, darling 
Catherine.” 

She was shivering with cold and cop. 
fused by the wild beating of her heart, 

“Good night, Catherine. Go to sleep. 
You'll be so tired in the morning if you 
don’t. 

She sat up. 

“Bill,” she said. “Bill, darling.” 

The floor was rough to her feet, and 
the cold took her breath away. _ 

‘Please let me come in beside you, Bill. 
I’m dreadfully cold. And I’ve got tooth. 
ache in my chest.” 

Bill held her in a despairing passion. 

“T must go away,”’ he said fiercely, 
I adore you. I don’t know 
why you’ve come back to me. Are you 
forgiving me?” 

*T love you.” 

IIe cried out. ‘Oh, my darling! Don't, 
I can’t stay in London. I can’t bear my 
life here any longer. Don’t love me. 
Don’t love me. I must go away. Oh,I 
love you, Catherine. I love you.” 

‘“You’re deserting me, Bill.” 

He held her desperately. 

IIer voice went on against his ear like 
a murmur of laughter. ‘It wasn’t my 


ATHERINE huddled down in her 

* blankets. She wondered if Bill were 
asleep. There were goodness only knew 
how many things piled on her bed, and 
still she was cold. These windows had 
no shutters, and icy currents of air blew 
through the ill-fitting sashes. If she 
cried, the tears would probably freeze on 
her face. She wiped one away as she 
thought of it. 

‘Are you asleep, Catherine?” 

one 

“T wasn’t going to tell you yet, but you 
might as well know. Lynton’s offered 
me a job in Rhodesia. Overseer to his 
group of farms. Sort of bailiff or agent. 
Ride round and keep things straight. 
Settle disputes. See they’re following 
out his schemes. He runs the thing like 
state farming and it’s got to be kept 
humanized. He said I was just the man 
they wanted. Vision as well as sense, he 
said. Hope he’s right. I’m surer of the 
vision than of the sense, myself.” 

He waited for an answer from the other 
bed, but none came. 

“It’s a job I'd like,” he said rather 
forlornly. 

‘You silly darling,’ Catherine thought. 
“You darling baby.” “T must. 

She did not speak. Instinctively, she 
was playing for time. She was not 
ready to speak yet. There were, more- 
over, things she w_ not sure of, and if 
she neither spoke . .. moved Bill would 
go on talking. He hated not to be 
answered. She smiled in the darkness, 
and then buried her face in the pillow to 
stifle a little involuntary cry of regret. 
What a pity, what a pity. It was such a 
useless, silly, hurting thing to have hap- 
pen to them. She forced back fresh tears. 

“Tl arrange everything for you be- freedom you were thinking of, Bill, but 
fore I go. Give you the evidence you your own.” 
want. And all that sort of thing. Then He pressed his face against her 
you can divorce me when I’ve gone.” shoulder. His words were hardly audible, 

He added, “I'll have to stay at an ‘Catherine, I must get away. It’s my 
hotel, and hire some horrible female to — only chance.” 
look at me all night.” 

Catherine suppressed a desire to laush Sie was warm and gloriously sleepy. 
at his disgusted resentment. She could not keep her eyes open. 

“You can’t have freedom without pay She must sleep. There was something 
ing for it,” she observed in a voice she had to tell Bill first. With a tre 
mufiled by blankets. mendous effort, she dragged herself back 

Bill groaned. ‘‘ Freedom! oh, stuff.” from the delectable borderland between 

There was a silence. sleep and waking. 

“You do want your freedom, don’t “Tt’s my only chance, too, darling 
you, Catherine?” Bill. I'll write a lot of books in Rhodesia 

She could not speak. The hour had while you’re riding about being a litte 
not struck in her heart. She must lie father to Lynton’s colonizers. A lot of 
there a little time yet—her hand over — books. Darling. Don’t mind about any- 
her hurt. Not speak too soon. Oh, Biil thing. Darling Bill.”’ 
Bill. She wondered if Mary had thoucht Her voice dipped and wavered and 
him a failure, or if she had known him went out. She was asleep. 


THE THIRD TASK 


(Concluded from page 172) 


cynical Wentworth who appeared at the 
Morgould mansion. ‘‘Good-morning,” he 
said dryly to the old man. Lucia he could 
not bear to look upon. 

“Tt’s a nice, easy number,” Morgoul 
was saying. ‘‘The moment has come. 
You pick up that receiver, and the nul 
ber you must get is Trackering 9999, 
the first trial—” 

But was it possible? The old mal 
bad not said he must ask for the num 
ber, only that he must get it! Jub: 
lantly he dashed to the instrument! 


And Our Hero, white, silent, his jaw 
hard, thought the same thing. 

For this was no puny task, for a mere 
mortal. He needed superhuman. aid, 
and there weren’t any superhumans 
left. All very well in the antique days 
when fairies were godmothers. But this 

this was now! . Silently he pressed 
Lucia’s hand, silently he strode forth 
into the afternoon. 

Words will not describe his anguish 
as he wandered about New York’s wide 
open spaces. . There was nothing, 
nothing he could do. ... He did not Pickwater 0000,” he shouted to UH 
even know the Right Number in ad- — operator. 
vance—the crafty old magnate had seen “But I said—”’ 
to that... . Nothing to do.... Ah, “You said get it, not ask for it. Helle 
a gleam of hope. Chance. ... Hehad what number is this? Trackering 999% 
met a fellow once, who had once known God bless you!”’ 
somebody who had once got the right In less time than it took to toss 
number the first time.... But that telephone triumphantly to and at ™ 
just made it worse... . According to imminent father-in-law. he had claspé 
the laws of chance, it couldn’t happen Lucia in a passionate embrace. .. + _ 
again in eighty-seven years! And they lived happily up to the vel 

Early, but not bright, it was a pale, — eve of their divorce. 
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IT'S OFF 
because 


ITS OUT 


WHAT MORE could be desired than a skin com- 
pletely free of every hair . . . with even the dark 
shadow under the skin eliminated?. . . ZIP will 
do this for you and at the same time give your skin 
an adorable texture. 

ZIP difiers from other products in that it gently 
lifts out the entire hair and root 


. over a large 
area at one time. 


It is absolutely harmless 
to even the most delicate skin. 
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| JORDEA 


DELINEATOR says: “. . . with depilatories it 
will come back rather soon. Never shave it off. . . . 
Never have superfluous hair removed by ray.” By 
laking it off with ZIP “you get a surface smooth 
as silk... explicit directions come with it, follow 
them, and rejoice.” 


ZIP treatment or FREE DEMONSTRATION 
at my Salon. 


JSOROD EAU 


SAIN 


This matter of perspiration and deodorants 
= is not just an ordinary cosmetic problem. 

A few years ago I made lengthy research 

and finally evolved AB-SCENT h 


a harm- 
less, liquid deodorant —containing no staining artificial coloring and 
devoid of any irritating effects. Attractive bottle 50c. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
The Original 
Solid Perfume 

is increasing in 
popularity be- 
cause of the ex- 
cellence of the 
perfume, and 
the artistry of the 
hand-painted 
French con- 
tainers. 
Insist on the genuine; on 


sale at the better 
shoppes. 
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AN AMERICAN PAINTER 


By THOMAS CRAVEN 


N his recent exhibition at the New 

Gallery, Thomas H. Benton has 
answered the charge that modern Ameri- 
can painting is only an appendage to the 
French tradition. Out of the anarchy of 
Cubism, Expressionism, and other im- 
ported methods, he has appeared with a 
collection of pictures which prefigure a 
new era in painting—the severance of 
native art from Continental domination. 

It is not without significance that Mr. 
Benton was born in Missouri of pioneer 
stock. The incessant struggles with the 
hard realities of the Southwest which 
marked his early environment—the pic- 
turesque vigor, the conquering energy— 
have remained with him in all his trials 
and explorations. In his years abroad 
he studied the masters of the Italian 
Renaissance and the leaders of the modern 
revolt against Impressionism, and he re- 
turned to America with the conviction 
that if we are to have a genuine native 
school, it must come from the richness 
and fertility of our own background and 
not from the successive imitations of 
foreign cultures. Accordingly, with true 
pioneering initiative, he threw himself 
into the self-appointed task, first in the 
Southwest, then in New England. 

For the past seven years Mr. Benton 
has devoted himself to his ‘pictorial 
history of the United States,” a vast 
undertaking which will, when finished, 
comprise sixty-four canvases of monu- 
mental size and innumerable smaller 
works—drawings, portrait studies, water- 
colors and lithographs—to serve as a sort 
of arabesque in the main structure. The 
first two chapters of this chronological 
scheme have been completed and ex- 
hibited, and the pictures here repro- 
duced will give an idea of the artist’s 
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powerful mural style. Mr. Benton is an 
anthropologist in paint. He is absorbed 
in the development of the American people 
in human beings of every kind and charac. 
ter, and as a consequence has no patience 
with artists who complain that they 
must go to Europe for interesting 
material. 

Mr. Benton’s painting is not for those 
who look upon pictures as so much cheer- 
ful and unarresting wall-paper; it is pre- 
eminently a mural art designed for archi- 
tectural settings. By mural I do not 
mean that it is merely executed on an 
imposing scale—one has only to glance 
at our theaters and capitals to under- 
stand that wall decoration, in the strict 
sense of the term, cannot be achieved by 
enlarged illustration. With its highly 
relieved forms, its simple sculpturesque 
masses and deep spaces, it would lend 
both dignity and beauty to those trouble- 
some. spaces which builders now plaster 
with hideous ornaments. These solid 
conceptions represent the march of civi- 
lization converted into a panorama of 
living symbols. 

Mr. Benton gives us little delicacy or 
charm; frequently his pictures are 
labored and tense with determination; 
but at his best, his ability to cast out the 
loose, the careless, and the unnecessary 
elements of a scene, and to present the 
whole in a compact and permanent fom, 
is without a parallel in contemporary 
painting. Furthermore—and for this let 
us all be thankful—he has reclaimed the 
mural from illustrators who have debased 
it to the level of the paper-doll and the 
‘“‘cut-out,”” and he has brought to this 
department of art intelligence, inde- 
pendence of vision, humor, and first-hand 
knowledge of American liie. 





A vmural panel 
by 
Thomas H. Bentot 
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LORETTE 
Genuine Rose Plush, Lizard 
Kid Trim $26.50 
Genuine Python Snake. 
Ieridescent Carmel 
Kid Finish 
$26.50 
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Anticipating the Fashion 


New Yorkers have depended on Cousins’ fashion- 
able 57th Street shop for many years for what 
will be worn— 

The newest ieathers, the modish trimmings and 
the exquisite designs that distinguish these fa- 
mous shoes—are here in all the glory of Spring. 
Our booklet, “The Subtle Art of Line” will help 


you to know what will be worn far in advance 
of the season. Send for it. 
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Golor-of-the-Month 





Each month a 
new color. At 
the better stores 
everywhere, 
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By JOSEPH 


INCE the advent of the voluntary 

modern inquisition known as “ Ask- 
me-another,” the “other” that I have 
repeatedly been asked is the why of 
it all. A psychologist is a ready target 
on the firing-line of inquiry. ‘‘What is 
the cause of the question-wave?” takes 
its place along with ‘What is the cause of 
the crime wave?” or the wave of student- 
suicide? Fortunately it permits of a 
simpler and pleasanter answer. This is 
the day of motive psychology, and Freud 
is one of its major prophets. Probing 
for motives has become a popular indoor 
sport. Again fortunately, Ask-me- 
another is not a complex; it follows 
a perfectly normal streak of human 
nature. 

I shall pass in sympathetic review the 
motives that contribute to it; for like 
many of our pursuits or diversions, 
several factors have a share in the prod- 
uct. The first motive may be called 
mental whittling. It takes its name from 
the familiar figure on the bench outside 
the country-store, a typical Yankee, 
knife in hand, whittling a stick; not 
making anything in particular, but passing 
the time and avoiding the appearance of 
complete idleness. It is a picture of 
ostentatious leisure relieved by the 
semblance of activity. 

Part of the treatment in aiding the 
recovery of disabled soldiers bears the 
high-sounding name of occupational 
therapy. It helps everyone to regain 
and maintain one’s peace of mind, to be 
occupied. Time, though as imponder- 
able as space, may hang heavily on human 
hands; and what engages the hand 
occupies the mind. Boredom is a serious 
affliction; and men will even work to 
escape it, and women also. There is 
another war-time illustration of occupa- 
tional therapy. It dates back to the 
days when at concerts and _ lectures 
women were knitting sweaters for the 
soldiers, with the agreeable consciousness 
of doing their bit. Some found that they 
could listen better with hands busy, just 
busy enough to serve as a diversion, an 
outlet of tiny streams of unused energy. 
To-day the cigarette seems to have 
replaced the knitting-needle quite as 
successfully. Smoking provides the 
semblance of occupation with the added 
zest of indulgence and the slight ‘‘kick”’ 
of stimulation. The fact that it does 
nobody any good is part of its lure. 


ERHAPS one shouldn’t dismiss occu- 

pational therapy, or whittling of any 
kind, without a word on relieving ten- 
sions; for that is what occupation does 
when it has a motor outlet. The two 
typical American contributions to civili- 
zation are rocking-chairs and chewing- 
gum. They are both ways of relieving 
tension, getting rid of restlessness— 
something to do without doing anything. 
Many people smile and laugh and talk 
without feeling either amiable or amused 
or communicative or interested, but as a 
relief of tension. Silence, though prover- 
bially golden, seems to be an embarrassing 
medium of exchange. Any sort of occu- 
pation relieves tension; and ‘ Bridge,” 
in addition to its adaptability to a social 
occasion for mental whittling, has the 
advantage that the shuffling and handling 
of the cards enters into the ceremonies 
of the game. To many players the trial 
of skill is secondary to the ceremonial 
stimulation. 

Solving puzzles is one kind of mental 
whittling. In it we come upon a second 
motive, that of play; and play with a 
little or a big dose of system in it makes 
a game. All people from the most 
primitive to the most civilized have al- 
ways played, and played with their 
minds as well as with their hands and 
their bodies. Invention converts spon- 
taneous play into a set game; in so doing 
it asks another to join, to take a hand as 
an opponent or rival, and the game that 
two can play becomes a contest: and 
that’s the third motive. When no 
opponent is available, one may resort 
to solitaire. Both involve a challenge. 


There are games of manual skill like 
billiards or golf, and games of mental 
If you add 


skill like checkers or chess. 
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the element of chance, you may haye 
gambling alone, or skill combined with 
chance, from poker to whist. The Ups 
and downs of fortune are interesting: 
taking chances is almost life jtselj’ 
And with so much that is safe and sane 
and regular and predictable, invented 
games and sports form almost the sole 
outlet for the older life-patterns of pur- 
suit and hunter’s luck. Winning or 
losing is also beating your rival; and 
coming out first touches the superiority 
motive, which in other settings may 
develop to a superiority complex; though 
that, in both the Kipling and Freudian 
sense, is another story. Stage anything 
as a contest, from a prize-fight to a 
debate on prohibition, and you add a 
tremendous human appeal. 

But the pastime or occupation motive 
of mental whittling stands first—some- 
thing to do without too much strain, It 
combines congenially with the zest of 
challenge or contest, a score to make, a 
record to beat. The reel of mental 
whittling projected through recent years 
shows in succession the mah-jong craze. 


the crossword-puzzle fad, the ask-me- 
another mania, with the obligato of 


Bridge thriving and surviving—all a 
persistent craving for occupation that 
shall not be doing much more than play- 
ing. If the game of asking-me-another 
were too deliberately instructive, like 
a five-foot shelf of literature, it would 
endanger the sport. 


T’S all intelligible enough and harm- 

less enough; and it does no harm if it 
does a little good. One of the disad- 
vantages of having a mind, or a body with 
a mind attached, is that you have to feed 
it with occupation; and even angels are 
pictured with harps. When you are fed 
up on real food, you can still be induced 
to nibble. Conversation is often taxing, 
and ideas readily give out, even when the 
occasion does not declare a closed season; 
and the weather is not inexhaustible; 
and gossip itself loses its pristine fresh- 
ness. Then you whittle. Perhaps as 
much ingenuity has been expended upon 
devices for mental whittling as upon 
useful inventions. An interesting de- 
partment of the patent-offlice, that can 
be paralleled in every museum of anthro- 
pology, is that devoted to the exhibition 
of the occupational motive combined 
with the playing and gambling motive, 
all set deep in human nature. 

By way of interlude, we have the 
fashion or fad motive, the motive of 


contagion or convention—the “‘every- 
body’s-doing-it”” motive, the _ social 
motive of being in the swim. Nothing 


is foolish if enough persons of proper 
station are indulging in it at the same 
time. What might be conspicuous to 
the point of suspicious eccentricity be- 
comes quite acceptable and even an 
enviable asset, if for the moment it has 
the sanction of fashion. It is only when 
we look through the fashion journals 
of yesteryear that we are amused to 
tears of laughter at the illustrations and 
subscribe to Puck’s comment: “What 
fools these mortals be!”” But a psycho- 


logical Puck would applaud and rejoice 


that humans do not at all times take 
themselves too seriously; though 1 
won’t do to forget that all play and no 
work makes for another variety of dul 
ness. The forces of mental contagion 
have their redemption, when they make 
the worthy fashionable. 

If we put the stress on the menld 
rather than on the whittling, we maj 
touch for an instant on the specilit 
psychology of curiosity, which when uw 
satisfied sets up an irritating itch that’ 
also intriguing. It’s the elusive sear 
for a forgotten name, which may be 0! 
no consequence, but—like the cricket 
on the hearth—annoys you because yo 
can’t place it. It’s a challenge and yo 
don’t want to admit defeat. You wal 
to know because it avoids the irritatio 
of not knowing, so far as you have be 
come infected with the desire to kno® 
Your peace of mind, as in locating the 
cricket, comes only when you don’t cat 
a chirp where it is. 

(Concluded on page 150) 
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LORIDA ¢ 


BROUGHT TO 
YOUR HOWN 


T’S great to be able to‘‘ follow the sun” 
Southward in Winter—but it takes 
time and money; and even then weath- 
er conditions are often disappointing. 


With the new Battle Creek SUNARC 
Bath, in your home, you can have a 
flood of sunshine at the snap of a switch 
—any time—winter or summer. And 
this sunshine is practically identical 
with natural sunshine, yel even more 
beneficial. It is richer in the valuable 
health-giving rays, now so widely recog- 
nized by medical science. 


Here, at last, is a dependable new 
method of keeping the entire family fit 
and strong. The same identical equip- 
ment is used in the largest health insti- 
tution in the world, where a group of 
SUNARC Baths administer 22,000 


treatments a year. 


Are You “Sunshine Starved”’ ? 


If you are ‘‘sunshine starved”—if you 
feel listless, lack appetite, catch cold 


easily —SUNARC Baths at home will 


work wonders for you. It’s so easy, so 


Without sunlight all liv- 
ing matter would soon 
perish. Sunlight sup- 
plies energy — promotes 
growth —kills bacteria. 








Get your share of 


sunshine. 




















pleasurable to bask a few minutes daily 
in the naturally invigorating rays of the 
SUNARC. It banishes that “tired feel- 
ing’”’—stimulates appetite and is anaid 
to sound sleep. The SUNARC is won- 
derful for children, too, for little bodies 
as well as big bodies need this direct 
daily contact with health-giving sun- 
shine. It helps to normalize weight, im- 
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parts to the skin a rich, healthful tinge 
and enriches the blood. 


Everyone knows how dependent plant 
life is upon sunshine. Recent scientific 
tests, in the famous research laborato- 
ries at Battle Creek, have shown how 
the growth and health of animals is in- 
fluenced by exposure to light. Medical 
authorities fully realize the curative 
powers of this light. It builds energy, 
destroys bacteria, and improves the 
whole general health tone. If in doubt, 
ask yourdoctor. He will verify these facts. 
‘Sunshine and Health” is a free book 
which shows how the Battle Creek 
‘‘Sunarc” brings health and happiness 
to your home. Send for it — Today ! 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 


Dep't. 38-H Battle Creek, Mich. 
The Battle Creek Sunarc Bath’ 
is made by the manufacturers 
of the famous Battle Creek 
‘Health Builder” and 
“‘ Mechanical Health Horse’’ 


© S. E.CoO. 





©1938, JamesR,KendrickCo 





| WHY DO YOU WANT TO KNOW? 


(Concluded from page 178) 


However, the major accent in what- 
ever variety of mentality is involved 
in ask-me-another, brings forward another 
engaging motive, the pride in_ intel- 
ligence. Yet the suspicion of intelli- 
gence is more in evidence in many 
circles of good society, where brains in 
profusion or of unconventional design 
are regarded as an oddity or a handicap. 
Whether deservedly or not, there is no 
more unpopular figure than the high- 
brow. The comic papers would be lost 
without him. Whether it was a repre- 
sentative or an apostate to her sex who 
contrasted the high-brow with the low- 
neck is a point on which women only are 
entitled to vote. The incompatibility of 
intelligence and charm has _ received 
various expressions. It is detectable in 
the delineation of the variety of blonde 
that certain types of gentlemen are 
reputed to prefer. A witty comment 
was that of George Eliot: to the compli 
ment of a courtier upon a favorite of the 
court that she was as beautiful as an 
angel and as silly as a goose, she added 
that the other ladies of the court upon 
hearing it promptly decided to make up 
in folly what they lacked in charm. But 
more seriously, we do take pride in 
intelligence if it be not too obtrusive, 
and trust that it may be compatible 
with reasonable attractiveness. Ask- 
me-another offers a social sanction for 
motley erudition that might otherwise 
be suspect. 

The story of the pride in intelligence, 
as it bears upon Ask-me-another has 
an interesting setting. A good many 
years ago, in the suburbs of Paris, Iywas 
a guest of a psychologist whose work had 
attracted my attention, though he was 
then almost unknown. To-day his name 
is everywhere familiar; for it was Alfred 
Binet. Taking the Binet test and having 
your I. Q. determined is now as common 
as being vaccinated; and relative im- 
munity is often indicated by both 
techniques. Many years later Binet 
showed how intelligence could be tested 
ky rating one’s answers to a variety of 
questions involving both common infor- 
mation and ready association. By being 
the father of the intelligence test, his is 
also the paternity of ask-me-another. 
He introduced the methods in which a 
more enterprising and less serious fol- 
lower saw the possibilities of a syndicated 
popularity. In the morning’s paper the 
ten questions which are to determine my 
intelligence for the day appear next to 
the “Daily Horoscope,” and suggest the 
disturbing ‘‘another”’ as to faith in which 
verdict is the more crucial test. 

The motivation scheme of ask-me- 
another may be reduced to the sim- 
plest grouping. There would be the 
occupational motive, the challenge mo- 
tive, the vogue motive, the superiority 
motive; and the other sub-motives 
would find their place in one or another 
cluster: for we always act with a medley 
of motives, which when clothed with 
intelligence we call reasons. Superiority 

in no objectionable sense but as an 
amiable assertion or friendly rivalry— 
has quite an orbit of its own. 


HEN I mentally whittle I do not 

do it with cards; and when I do, I 
do not do it so seriously. But if I turn 
to letters which supply me with both 
food and nibblings, I fare no _ better. 
My score for the day depends upon know 
ing where in the United States Flag 
Day is a legal holiday, who owns St. 
Helena, and what was Abraham’s name 
before it was Abraham, where is Samar- 
kand, what motion-picture actress is at 
the moment Jack Dempsey’s wife, where 
do the Maoris live, how many gallons 
in a barrel, who is the “grand old lady”’ 
of the American stage, and who the 
lightweight boxing champion of the 


world, and last, to save me from a perfect 
zero, what letter of the alphabet is the 
“scarlet letter?’”’ While ignorance of 
these matters may not be bliss, nor 
wisdom in them folly, and while I am by 
nature sufficiently amiable to “bite” 
when that is socially required, I still 
fail to elicit pride in such knowledge or 
shame in ignorance. All of which is by 
way of apologetic explanation for my 
further ignorance in regard to the 
original question: Why do you want to 
know? 

Certainly ask-me-another is a legit- 
imate and pleasant diversion, and I 
welcome it as one of the most engaging 
forms of mental whittling that have yet 
been devised. Nibbling crumbs at the 
edges of the cake of knowledge can do 
no harm, and it may excite appetite for 
further sampling. Just as the cross- 
word puzzle fan increased the sales 
of the thesaurus—the treasure-book of 
words—so may this diversion stimulate 
the encyclopedia habit. Both satisfy 
desirable forms of curiosity; and even 
though the zest comes in the score and 
not in the knowledge, in beating another 
to it and enjoying a legitimate moment 
of triumph, the balance is on the credit 
side. No one is going to mistake expert- 
ness in this sport for a deeper wisdom 
or command of ideas; for no one takes it 
seriously enough for that. Let us accept 
it as occupational therapy and keep 
on asking another as long as the zest 
holds, without worrying overmuch about 
why you want to know. 


ERHAPS a year hence will be a better 

time for the question if the interests 
hold out so long. Some years ago in a 
carload of commuters out of New York, 
I counted some twenty-odd passengers 
solving the crossword puzzles in the 
evening paper. It was good exercise 
for one’s vocabulary and an appeal to 
invenuity as well as information. But 
when the patterns began to repeat them- 
selves, and you knew at once that any 
three-letter word beginning with gn 
must be an animal that occupies a 
unique cage in the dictionary, and the 
four-letter insect of the same literary 
species was gual and the _five-letter 
sprite was gnome, the thing began to 
pall: and you were content to stop col- 
lecting vocabularies. Now there is a 
feeble attempt at revival by grafting 
the newer shoot on the older stem. 
The Ask-me-another puzzle substitutes 
questions for definitions. To one who 
isn’t interested, almost any collector’s 
stock is more junk than treasure. Col- 
lecting ideas or even bits of curious 
information is fair enough sport, and 
if it adds to the zest of life, or mitigates 
the pangs of commuting, and furnishes 
mental whittling, it is all to the good. 
But to the connoisseur ‘‘curio” is a 
horrendous word, offensive not only to 
esthetic fitness, but as if born out of 
wedlock. The genius art interest, like 
the authentic thirst for knowledge, is a 
more vital and serious pursuit. There 
may be the zest of pursuit of the rare 
in chasing old pewter, yet there’s taste 
and a sense of value as well. And 
ask-me-another collections, though they 
run the gamut of appeal from flappers 
to professors, suggest a curio rather than 
a knowledge shop. Only a pedant would 
suggest that pursuing knowledge as a 
sport or fora momentary flush of innocent 
superiority, would interfere with the 
pursuit of learning. The two orders of 
curiosity are differently anchored in 
the complex foundations of human in- 
terest; and however ephemeral, it is 
better to have learned and lost the 
knowledge, however trifling, than never 
to have learned at all. The discovery 
that you want to know is sufficient 
justification for asking another. 
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‘the modern woman 





chooses Dix-Make 


MODEL 395 Uniforms because of 
Cotton Poplin with de- 


tachable collar and 


MODEL 396 a 
les Fast black Dima 
Cloth with detachable 
white organdie collar cuffs. Blue, Wisteria, fit and finish. Write to 


their excellent fabrics, : ‘ 
At’Leading Shops Everywkere 


and cuffs. Sizes 16 Jade, Grey, Tan, and - 
a to 46. Black. Sizes 16 to 46. Dept. H 3 for new Dix 


Price, $5.00 wy Price, $7.50 Blue Book of Uniforms. 
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the 141 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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The World of Fashion 


FRENCH SILK CRAVATS 
DISTINCTIVE FOR EASTER AND SPRING 


In these days of many jeweled accessories 





it is a pleasure to find one so completely 
new ... so distinctly beautiful ... so 
entirely approved by Fashion as SPANS. 


Exquisite straps . . . made to extend like a 
watch bracelet. . : curving across the instep hold 
Pumps comfortably firm and give “life” to 
dainty footwear. Sell for $2.00 to $22.50. 


To be found at 
leading shoe 


PANS '2r 


f . 
Jor Smart Vices 


B.A. BALLOU &>CO., Inc. 
Providence, R. I. 








Our Handsome French Neckwear Silks include Widest 
Assortments very appropriate for Ascots as well as 
for other Distinctive Cravats. Ascots, $6.50 to $9.00; 
Four-in-hands, $3.50 to $6.50; Bow Ties, $2.00 to $4.00. 


Shirts to Measure from $8.00 upward 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
LONDON PARIS 
27 OLD BOND STREET 2 RUE DE CASTIGLION™ 
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Beauties 


Advise this 
Method 


of removing cold cream 


7-Day Test Free 


7 OU use cold cream—as a skin 

cleanser, as a powder base, for 
beauty purposes. And then 
remove it—how? With towels, which 
are ruined by cream, oil and frequent 
laundering! With old cloths soiled 
from too frequent use! 

Skin specialists say 
moval of face creams often clogs the 
pores, makes for a sallow, greasy 
skin, Now a new way of removing 
cold cream assures radiant, glowing 
skin; absolute cleanliness; and it is 
most economical, too! 


many 


careless re- 


Kleenex ’Kerchiefs are tissue-thin, 
delicate sheets made expressly for 
the purpose of removing cold cream 
and make-up, effectively, gently. You 
use them once, then discard. They 
absorb all surplus oils — leave the 
skin free of impurities. 

Stars of stage and screen were 
first to adopt this new beauty method 
—women whose complexions are of 
vital importance. 


FOR COLDS 
For colds, Kleenex ’Kerchiefs elimi- 
nate damp handkerchiefs, possible 
reinfection and irritation. You use 
them once, then discard them. Ab- 
sorbent, non- irritating, economical. 


KLEENEX 


ABSORBENT 


KERCHIEFS 


At all drug or toilet goods counters 


In 2 size packages (sheets go sq. in.) Introductory size 
(generous supply) 25c. Regular size (230 sheets) 50 


7-Day Supply —FREE 


H-3 





KLEENEX CO., 
ake-Michigan Bldg., Chicago, I11 
se send without expense to me 
inane packet of Big Kleenex 
‘Ke rchiefs—absorbent—as offered. 
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Address 


City 





HOW TO 


By HARRIS 


N ANY of my readers, if indeed there 
1 be readers, will suppose and even 
hope that this is an article telling how 
to become rich. This might well pique 
curiosity, for everyone nowadays seems 
to want to know this, except those who 
merely wish to learn how to be richer. 
What excites no interest is the problem 
of how to be rich, how in short to behave 
if you are already rich or contemplate 
becoming richer. And yet some slightest 
consideration of this is all that is here 
proposed. 

Of course, I know plenty of ways of 
| becoming rich, though I may not care to 
tell them, nor to practise them. Or 
could not, as some might unkindly allege. 
To such critics I can only reply that 
that is perhaps none of their business. 
Being rich, or being considered rich, is, 
in a way, so I believe, largely a question of 
individual choice. I remember that as a 
very young man I almost boasted of 
being poor—it was indeed part of my 
social capital. Suddenly I realized one 
day that I had become middle-aged and 
that a poor middle-aged man, however 
agreeable he may manage to be, and 
however well he parts his hair, is in him- 
self a confession of failure and excites 
very little interest, is in fact intrinsically, 
in the eyes of the American world, rather 
an undignified thing for which his friends 
might feel apologetic. At once I came toa 
decision. Without turning a hair, as it 
were, and without having increased my 
income by a penny, I became rich and 
have remained so. Whenever it was easy 
and quite modest I mentioned smilingly 
that of course I had a large “private 
fortune.” I hope my smile was what they 
call in books ‘“‘enigmatic.”” At any rate 
I am convinced that my hearers half 
suspected me of speaking the truth; I 
became gradually a more dignified figure. 
Here is one way to become rich—if not 
to be so. 

Of course a casual observer might easily 
say that there are already enough rich 
in America—even a more profound one. 








Indeed the poor are very rare with us 
already they begin to have a certain 
quaint old-fashioned charm, a fragrance 
of lavender. Of course some connoisseurs 
the rich always please, but will this go 
on if they become too common? An 
anxious mother talking to me the other 
day of the future of her ten year old son 
finally said, almost contentedly, that of 
course it would be easier, because when 
he was of age he would come into a 
“decent” fortune. 


7 IS already becoming harder every 
day to convince people that you are 
rich, which so often appears to be the 
chief object of those who have money. 
It is amazing that really ‘“‘comfortable”’ 
millionaires do not insist on their returns 
for the income tax being made public. 
It was very hard to be sorry for the lady 
who was so rich that she had to pay 
almost half her income in tax. You felt 
inclined to ask why so little? Definite- 
ness is what we all desire. You wanted 
to know just how rich she was. To have 
everyone know exactly that you are rich, 
and then having paid the government not 
to have to spend a cent to prove it, 
would seem to be ideal indeed. So many 





people seem to feel that one should only 
spend money if it proves one is rich. 

There has been a strong attempt in 
America to multiply individual necessi- 
ties or demands which it may be quite 
evident the rich can afford to satisfy. 
One American gentleman keeps con- 
spicuously waiting outside his Paris 
hotel door six expensive motor-cars so 
that he and his wife and his four children, 
aged ten to twenty, may each always 
have one ready for service. This too is 
good—as proof that he can pay for six 
motors. As proof of anything else—that 
he needs them for example—it is just no 
good at all. 

Of course, I should perhaps here say 
definitely the e it is a legitimate wish of 
the rich to obtain the actual necessities of 





life. But really, if one had to, one could 
get along—on, say, a mere hundred 
thousand a year, although if it was a 
lady she might have to run over to 


ON 


BE RICH 
RHODES 


Paris for her clothes, not being able to 
afford to buy them in New York. 

The rich must face facts. The days 
of Imperial Rome and banquets of night- 
ingale’s tongues are gone—really, perhaps 
we moderns have too great a sense of 
humor for just this sort of thing. How- 
ever, spending money still occasionally, 
if done ingeniously, produces its effect. 
Such things as private sitting-rooms, 
dining-rooms and deck verandas on trans- 
Atlantic liners, for example, have a 
certain charm. 

The sensitive rich are occasionally 
afraid of being criticized as extravagant. 
Of course whimsicality will carry off 
much; one lady said she supposed there 
were pigs who had their hair brushed 
in the same place they slept in, but she 
must have a dressing-room. 

It has become, the last few years, 
abundantly evident that Americans at 
least cannot use what they can afford to 
pay for. No one can employ more than 
one bathroom at a time. No one ought 
to eat more than ten pounds at a meal, 
or drink more than two quarts, even of a 
really good wine, and so on endlessly. 
In fact, for many rich, life has become 
one long agony of trying to spend their 
money. 


NE rich lady has three tubs in her 
bathroom so that the hot, the medi- 
cated tepid and the cold plunges may 
follow each other in rapid succession. One 
has to admit that she could not do this 
if she were poor, though some ardent 
believers in publicity feel it is too bad 
that she could not, as yet, be photo- 
graphed for the Sunday supplement 
taking her tubs. Incidentally one might 
just suggest that if you are really rich 
one of the great luxuries you could afford 
would be not to need such publicity. 
Of course, inevitably it would seem to- 
day, a good deal of publicity is gained 
by any kind of originality in spending. 
One gentleman has bought a clumsy old 
fishing boat, and having fitted it up with 
bath-rooms, Italian brocades, even an 
open fire-place, has something in which 
to cruise around the Mediterranean, 
uniquely comfortable and _ beautiful; 
even though he does not seem to desire 
publicity, the hint may still safely be 
given to others who perhaps do. 

Many of the rich who cannot spend 
their money on themselves say in any 
case it would be wrong to do so. To 
most of us the frugality of the rich seems 
merely comic. Yet it is a good way to 
become richer, and perhaps a virtue is 
a virtue even in the rich. One man 
solemnly decides at the beginning of 
each year what he will consider his income 
to be, and puts it where he and his 
family must practise economy. Another 
has as his maxim that he must only spend 
the income of his income. But frugality 
in the rich always seems to lack a certain 
agreeable and careless “‘punch,” a “on J , 
which their lavish spending has. 

A man with a slow wit, or with a really 
good heart, is of course sometimes thrown 
back upon philanthropy and thrown 
back hard. There is, of course, nowadays 
great difficulty in finding fresh colleges 
to endow and so on. But perseverance 
will achieve much (and as a suggestion, 
something for needy authors would be 
nice). Philanthropy is admirable as an 
almost self-assumed duty of the too rich 
—foreigners mean that when they talk 
of the ‘‘idealism of America.” And it is 
for every rich philanthropist to see that 
his motives are quite clear. The habit 
of giving, the new rich have not. The 
long rich have had it pounded into them, 
they know it is expected and is one of 
the best ways of being asked about. The 
exclusive find hosts for dinners easily 
obtainable, but contributors to their pet 
charities to be secured with difficulty. 
People who have wanted to buy a social 
position in New York for example and 
failed, probably merely didn’t go about 
it the right way. So the streets of the 
American metropolis are congested by 
the motors of the disappointed unknown 
rich. The fact is that money is a drug 
in the market! Perhaps the best way to 
be rich is not to be rich at all. 
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Still Life by Wiliam Clive Dunean 


As Rare 
Old Wine 
is Aged 


flicker of candle-light™ 
fairy-like shadows on™ 
tapestry-hung walls . the” 
sheen of exquisitely carved sik™ 
ver... . sparkling crystal 

And DECKER’S 
Ham, mellowed as 
mellowed! 


The 


TOWN CLUB™ 
rare old wine is@ 
Enriched with a flavor™ 
that takes you back to the dayg™ 
when hams were home-cured and ™ 
seasoned with deliciousness that can™ 
be secured only by weeks of patient | 
curing and the rare, pungent smoke ® 


of real, green, hickory-wood. 


Decker's 
awn Ziv 
Ham 


is made the good old-fashioned way 
from the choicest young porkers 
grown here in America’s famous corn 
belt; cured for weeks; then given a 
final touch of delicacy and fullness of @ 
flavor through “long, real, green 
hickory-wood smoking! 

DECKER’S ‘TOWN CLUB Hams @ 
are served by Clubs whose member- @ 
ships demana the finest, the better ® 
Hotels, on private cars, and yachts, @ 
and are available to you by ordering 
direct from us. They weigh between] 
14 and 16 pounds. The price is 506% 
the lb. delivered. 3 


7own Ziues 


Dp — 
BACON 


cured and smoked the same long, 
careful ” ay, comes in a flitch, weighing; 
about 5% Ibs. and is priced at 6oc the 
lb. You probably never had its equal. 


We suggest that you order two hams:4 
one to slice and one to bake. If not® 
entirely satisfied, your money will beg 
returned. 


Jacos E. Decker & SONS | 
Creators of TOWN CLUB Ham & Baca 
Mason City, out in lowa 


JACOB E. DECKER & SONS 
ason City, lowa 
Please send me, prepaid, for which I enclé 
check: 
—._. TOWN CLUB Hanis), 
16 Ibs. at 50c lb. 
TOWN CLUB Bacon, 
at 60c lb. 


weighing 14 1s 


age _ 
weighing 5 














